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DARKNESS, BEFORE THE DAWN OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


Szcrion I.— Return of the Herukleids into Peloponnésus. 


Exile and low condition of the Herakleids.— Their reappearance as a pow- 
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well as of the three tribes of Dorians.— Témenus, Kresphontés, and 
Aristodémus, invade Peloponnésus across the gulf of Corinth. — The 
prophet Karnus slain by Hippotés.— Oxylus chosen as guide. — Division 
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sus. — Plato makes out a different title for the same purpose. — Other 
legends respecting the Achzans and Tisamenus. — Occupation of Argos, 
Sparta, and Messénia, by the Dorians. — Dorians at Corinth — Alétés. — 
Oxylus and the tolians at Elis. — Rights of the Eleians to superintend 
the Olympic games.— Family of Témenus and Kresphontés lowest in 
the series of subjects for the heroic drama. ~_ Fretenge of the historical 
Spartan kings to Achsean origin. — Emigrations from Peloponnésus con- 

nent on the Dorian occupation. — Epeians, Pyleans, Achzans, Jonians. 
— Ionians in the north of Peloponnésus — not recognized by Homer. — 
Date assigned by Thucydidés to the return of the Herakleids..pages 1-14 
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Dorian colonies in Asia. — Théra.— Legend of the Minye from Lemnos. 
— Minysx in Triphylia.— Migrations of Dorians to Krete.— Story of 
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that blank, on the hypothesis of continuous tradition. — Such an interval 
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APPLICATION OF CHRONOLOGY TO GRECIAN LEGEND. 


Different schemes of chronology proposed for the mythical events. — The data 
essential to chronological determination are here wanting. — Modern chro- 
nologists take up the same problem as ancient, but with a different canon 
of belief. — Mr. Clinton’s opinion on the computations of the date of the 
Trojan war.— Value of the chronological computations depends on the 
trustworthiness of the genealogies.— Mr. Clinton’s yindication of the 

nealogies — his proofs. —1. Inscriptions — none of proved antiquity. — 
nealogies — numerous, and of unascertainable date. — 2. Early poets. 

— Mr. Clinton’s suparation of the genealogical persons into real and fabu- 
lous: principles on which it is founded.— Remarks on his opinion. —° 
His concessions are partial and inconsistent, yet sufficient to render the 
enealogies inapplicable for chronology. — Mr. Clinton's positions respect- 
ing historical evidence.— To what extent presumption may stand in 
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down by Mr. Clinton — not distinguishable from truth without the aid of 
evidence. — Kadmus, Danaus, Hyilus, etc., all eponyms, and falling under 
Mr. Clinton’s definition of fictitious persons. — What is real in the geneal- 
ogies cannot be distinguished from what is fictitious. — At what time did 
the poets begin to produce continuous genealogies, from the mythical to 
| the real world ?— Evidence of mental progress when men methodize the 
past, even on fictitious principles.......... deve cree eer eecoees 34-37 


| favor of the early poets. — Plausible fiction satisfies the conditions laid 
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STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS AS EXHIBITED IN GRECIAN LEGEND. 
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Grecian society — the starting-point of Grecian history.— Comparison 
of legendary with historical Greece— government of the latter—of 
the former.— The king—in legendary Greece.— His overruling per- 
sonal ascendency. — Difficulty which Aristotle found in explaining to 
himself the voluntary obedience paid to the early kings. — The boulé — 
the agora: their limited intervention and subordination to the king. — 
The agora — a medium for promulgation of the intentions of the king. — 
Agora summoned by Telemachus in Ithaka. — Agora in the second book 
of the Iliad — picture of submission which it presents. — Conduct of 
Odysseus to the people and the chiefs. — Justice administered in the agora 
by the king or chiefs. — Complaints made by Hesiod of unjust judgment 
in his own case.— The king among men is analogous to Zeus among 
gods. — The Council and Assembly, originally media through which the 

ing acted, become, in historical Greece, the paramount depositaries of 
power. — Spartan kings an exception to the general rule — their limited 
powers. — Employment of public speaking as an engine of government — 
coeval with the earliest times. —JIts effects in stimulating. intellectual 
development. — Moral and social feeling in legendary Greece. — Omnipo- 
tence of personal feeling towards the gods, the king, or individuals. — 
Effect of special ceremonies. — Contrast with the feelings in historical 
Athens. — Force of the family tie.— Marriage — respect paid to the wife. 
—— Brothers, and kinsmen. — Hospitality. — eception of the stranger and 
the suppliant.— Personal sympathies the earliest form of sociality.— 
Ferocious and aggressive passions unrestrained. — Picture given by 
Hesiod still darker.— Contrast between heroic and historical Greece. — 
Orphans. — Mutilation of dead bodies. — Mode of dealing with homicide. 
—_ Appeased by valuable compensation (7o:v?}) to the kinsman of the 
murdered man. — Punished in historical Greece as a crime against society. 
— Condition, occupations, and professions of the Homeric Greeks. — 
Slaves. — Thétes.— Limited commerce and navigation of the Homeric 
Greeks. — Kretans, Taphians, Phoenicians. — Nature of Phoenician trade as 
indicated by Homer.— Weapons and mode of fighting of the Homeric 
Greeks. — Contrast with the military array of historical Greece. — Analo- 
gous change —in military array and in civil society. — Fortification of 
towns. — Earliest residences of the Greeks — hill-villages lofty and diffi- 
cult of naccess.— Homeric society recognizes walled towns, individual 
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pro , and strong local attachments.— Means of defence superior to 
those of attack.— Habitual piracy.— Extended geographical knowledge 
in the Hesiodic poems, as compared with Homer.— Astronomy and 
physics. — Coined money, writing, arts.— Epic poetry. — Its great and 
permanent influence on the Greek mind........... eee eceoes 57-118 
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Two classes of epic poetry — Homeric — Hesiodic. — Didactic and mystic 
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cycle was — an arrangement of the poems according to continuity of nar- 
rative.— Relation of the epic cycle to Homer. — t poems were in- 
cluded in the cycle. — The Iliad and Odyssey are the only poems of the 
cycle preserved. — Curiosity which these two poems provoke —no data 
to satisfy it.— Different poems ascribed to Homer.-—Nothing known, 
and endiess diversity of opinion, respecting. the person and date of Ho- 
mer. —Poetical gens of the Homérids. — Homer, the superhuman epony- 
mus and father of this gens. —- What may be the dates of the Iliad and 
Odyssey.— Date assigned by Herodotus the most probable. — Probable 
date of the Iliad and Odyssey between 850 and 776 B. c.—Epic poems 
recited to assembled companies, not read by individuals apart.— Lyric 
and choric poetry, intended for the ear.— Importance of the class of 
rha es, singers, and reciters. — Rhapsodes condemned by the Socratic 

ilosophers — undeservedly. — Variations in the mode of reciting the 
ancient epic. — At what time the Homeric poems began to be written. — 
Prolegomena of Wolf— raised new questions respecting the Homeric 
text —connected unity of authorship with poems written from the be- 
ginning. — The two questions not necessarily connected, though com- 
monly discussed together. — Few traces of writing, long after the Homeric 
age. — Bards or rhapsodes of adequate memory, less inconsistent with the 
conditions of the age than long MSS.— Blind bards. — Possibility of 
preserving the poems by memory, as accurately as in fact they were pre- 
served, — Argument from the lost letter Digamma.— When did the Ho- 
meric poems begin to be written ?— Reasons for presuming that they 
were first written about the middle of the seventh century B.c.— Con- ~ 
dition of the Iliad and Odyssey down to the reign of Peisistratus. — 
Theory of Wolf. — Authorities quoted in its favor.— Objections against 
it. — Other long epic poems besides the Iliad and Odyssey. — Catalogue 
in the Iliad — essentially a part of a long poem — its early authority. — 
Iliad and Odyssey were entire Poems long anterior to Peisistratus, whether 
they were originally composed as entire or.not.— No traces in the Ho- 
meric poems, of ideas or customs belonging to the age of Peisistratus. — 
Homeric poems. 1. Whether by one author or several. 2. Whether of 
one date and scheme. — Question raised by Wolf —Sagen-poesie. — New 
standard applied to the Homeric poems. —Homeric unity — generally re- 
jected by German critics in the last generation — now again partially 
revived. — Scanty evidence — difficulty of forming any conclusive opinion. 
— Method of studying the question of Homeric unity. Fries hon’ to be 
_ studied first. as of more simple and intelligible structure than the Iliad. — 
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Odyssey — evidences of one design throughout its structure. — Exhibits 
very few marks of incoherence or contradiction. — Chronological reckon- 
ing in the Odyssey, inaccurate in one case. — Inference erroneously drawn 
from hence, that the parts of the poem were originally separate. — Double 
start and double stream of events, ultimately brought into confluence in 
the Odyssey. — Skill displayed in this point by the poet. — Difficulty of 
imagining the Odyssey broken up into many existing poems or songs. — 
Structure of the Odyssey — essentially one — cannot have been pieced 
together out of preéxisting epics. — Analogy of the Odyssey shows that 
long and premeditated epical composition consists with the capacities of 
the early Greek mind. — Iliad — mach less coherent and uniform than 
the Odyssey. — Incoherence prevails only in parts of the poem — mani- 
fest coherence in other parts. — Wolfian theory explains the former, but 
not the latter. — Theory of Welcker, Lange, and Nitzsch.— Age of the 
Epos preparatory to that of the Epopee. — Iliad essentially an organized 

m — but the original scheme does not comprehend the whole poem. — 
Tiad — originally an Achilléis built upon a narrower plan, then enlarged. 
— Parts which constitute the primitive Achilléis exhibit a coherent se- 
quence of events. — Disablement of Agamemnén, Odysseus, and Diomé- 
dés, all in the battle of the eleventh book. — The first book concentrates 
attention upon Achilles, and upon the distress which the Greeks are to 
incur in consequence of the injury done to him. — Nothing done to realize 
this expectation until the eighth book. — Primitive Achilléis includes books 
i, viii, xi, to xxii. — Ninth book an unsnitable addition. — Transition from 
the Achilléis into the Iliad, in the beginning of the second book. — Transi- 
tion from the Iliad back into the Achilléis at the end of the seventh book. 
— Fortification of the Grecian camp. — Zeus in the fourth book, or Iliad, 
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vii. inclusive. — Book x.— Odyssey — probably by a different author from 
the Iliad — but perhaps of the same age. — Real character of the Ho- 
meric poems — essentially popular. — Addressed to unlettered minds, but 
touching those feelings which all men have in common.— No didactic 
purpose in Homer........000 cece cee tcc ccccccecnce 118-209 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


CLOSING EVENTS OF LEGENDARY GREECE.-—PERIOD OF INTERME- 
DIATE DARKNESS, BEFORE THE DAWN OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


SECTION ¥.—RETURN OF THE HERAKLEIDS INTO PELOPONNESUS. 


In one 6f the preceding chapters, we have traced the descending 
series of the two most distinguished mythical families in Pelopon- 
nésus,—the Perseids and the Pelopids: we have followed the 
former down to Héraklés and his son Hyllus, and the latter down 
to Orestés son of Agamemnén, who is left in possession of that 
ascendancy in the peninsula which had procured for his father 
the chief command in the Trojan war. The Herakleids, or sons 
of Héraklés, on the other hand, are expelled fugitives, dependent 
upon foreign aid or protection: Hyllus had perished in single 
combat with Echemus of Tegea, (connected with the Pelopids by 
marriage with Timandra sister of Klyteemnéstra,!) and a solemn 
compact had been made, as the preliminary condition of this duel, 
that no similar attempt at an invasion of the peninsula should be 
undertaken by his family for the space of one hundred years. At 
the end of the stipulated period the attempt was renewed, and 
with complete success; but its success was owing, not so much to 


1 Hesiod, Eoiai, Fragm. 58, p. 43, ed. Diintzer. 
YOL. I. 1 loc. 
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the valor of the invaders as toa powerful body of new allies. The 
Herakleids reappear as leaders and companions of the Dorians, — 
a northerly section of the Greek name, who now first come into 
importance, — poor, indeed, in mythical renown, since they are 
never noticed in the Iliad, and only once casually mentioned in 
the Odyssey, as a fraction among the many-tongued inhabitants 
of Kréte, — but destined to form one of the grand and predomi- 
nant elements throughout all the career of historical Hellas. 

The son of Hyllus— Kleodzus —as well as his grandson 
Aristomachus, were now dead, and the lineage of Héraklés was 
represented by the three sons of the latter,—Témenus, Kres- 
phontés, and Aristodémus, and under their conduct the Dorians 
penetrated into the peninsula. The mythical account traced back 
this intimate union between the Herakleids and the Dorians to a 
prior war, in which Héraklés himself had rendered inestimable 
aid to the Dorian king /gimius, when the latter was hard pressed 
in a contest with the Lapithe. Héraklés defeated the Lapithe, 
and slew their king Korénus; in return for which Agimius 
assigned to his deliverer one third part of his whole territory, and 
adopted Hyllus as his son. Héraklés desired that the territory 
thus made over might be held in reserve until a time should come 
when his descendants might stand in need of it; and that time did 
come, after the death of Hyllus, (see Chap. V.) Some of the 
Herakleids then found shelter at Trikorythus in Attica, but the 
remainder, turning their steps towards AXgimius, solicited from 
him the allotment of land which had been promised to their val- 
iant progenitor. A‘¢gimius received them according to his engage- 
ment, and assigned to them the stipulated third portion of his 
territory :' and from this moment the Herakleids and Dorians 


1 Dioddér. iv. 37-60; Apollodér. ii. 7,7; Ephorus ap Steph. Byz. Avudy, 
Fragm. 10, ed. Marx. 

The Doric institutions are called by Pindar reSuot Alytuiov Awprxoi (Pyth. 
i, 124). 

There existed an ancient epic poem, now lost, but cited on some few occa. 
sions by authors still preserved, under the title Alyiusoc; the authorship being 
sometimes ascribed to Hesiod, sometimes to Kerkops (Athens. xi. p. 503). 
The few fragments which remain do not enable us to make out the scheme 
of it, inasmuch as they embrace different mythical incidents lying very wide 
of each other, — I6, the Argonauts, Péleus, ard Thetis, etc. But the name 
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became intimately united together into one social communion. 
Pamphylus and Dymas, sons of A‘gimius, accompanied Témenus 
and his two brothers in their invasion of Peloponnésus. 

Such is the mythical incident which professes to explain the 
origin of those three tribes into which all the Dorian communities 
were usually divided,—the Hylléis, the Phamphyli, and the 
Dymanes, — the first of the three including certain particular fam- 
ilies, such as that of the kings of Sparta, who bore the special 
name of Herakleids. Hyllus, Pamphylus, and Dymas are the 
eponymous heroes of the three Dorian tribes. 

Témenus and his two brothers resolved to attack Peloponnésus, 
not by a land-march along the Isthmus, such as that in which 
Hyllus had been previously slain, but by sea, across the narrow 
inlet between the promontories of Rhium and Antirrhium, with 
which the Gulf of Corinth commences. According to one story, 
indeed, — which, however, does not seem to have been known to 
Herodotus, — they are said to have selected this line of march by 
the express direction of the Delphian god, who vouchsafed to 
expound to them an oracle which had been delivered to Hyllus 
in the ordinary equivocal phraseology. Both the Ozolian Lo- 
krians, and the tolians, inhabitants of the northern coast of the 
Gulf of Corinth, were favorable to the enterprise, and the former 
granted to them a port for building their ships, from which memo- 
rable circumstance the port ever afterwards bore the name of 
Naupaktus. Aristodémus was here struck with lightning and 
died, leaving twin sons, Eurysthenés and Proklés; but his remain- 
ing brothers continued to press the expedition with alacrity. 

At this juncture, an Akarnanian prophet named Karnus pre- 
sented himself in the camp! under the inspiration of Apollo, and 


{ 


which it bears seems to imply that the war of Aigimius against the Lapitha, 
and the aid given to him by Héraklés, was one of its chief topics. Both O. 
Miiller (History of the Dorians, vol. i. b. 1, c. 8) and Welcker (Der Epische 
Kyklus, p. 263) appear to me to go beyond the very scanty evidence which 
we possess, in their determination of this last poem; compare Marktscheffel, 
Prefat. Hesiod. Fragm. cap. 5, p. 159. 

1 Respecting this prophet, compare Génomaus ap. Eusebium, Preparat. 
Evangel. v. p. 211. According to that statement, both Kleodeus (here called 
Arideus) son of Hyllus, and Aristomachus son of Kleodsus, had made sep- 
arate and successive attempts at the head of the Herakleids to penetrate into 
Peloponnésus through the Isthmus: both had failed and perished, having 
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uttered various predictions: he was, however, so much suspected 
* of treacherous collusion with the Peloponnesians, that Hippotés, 
great-grandson of Héraklés through Phylas and Antiochus, slew 
him. His death drew upon the army the wrath of Apollo, who 
destroyed their vessels and punished them with famine. Téme- 
nus, in his distress, again applying to the Delphian god for succor 
and counsel, was made acquainted with the cause of so much 
suffering, and was directed to banish Hippotés for ten years, to 
offer expiatory sacrifice for the death of Karnus, and to seek as 
the guide of the army a man with three eyes. On coming back 
to Naupaktus, he met the tolian Oxylus, son of Andremén, re- 
turning to his country, after a temporary exile in Elis, incurred 
for homicide: Oxylus had lost one eye, but as he was seated on 
a, horse, the man and the horse together made up the three eyes 
required, and he was adopted as the guide prescribed by the 
oracle.2 Conducted by him, they refitted their ships, landed on 
the opposite coast of Achaia, and marched to attack Tisamenus 
son of Orestés, then the great potentate of the peninsula. A 
decisive battle was fought, in which the latter was vanquished 
and slain, and in which Pamphylus and Dymas also perished. 
This battle made the Dorians so completely masters of the Pelo- 
ponnésus, that they proceeded to distribute the territory among 
themselves. The fertile land of Elis had been by previous stip- 
ulation reserved for Oxylus, as a recompense for his services as 
conductor: and it was agreed that the three Herakleids, — Té- 
menus, Kresphontés, and the infant sons of Aristodémus,— should 
draw lots for Argos, Sparta, and Messéné. -Argos fell to Téme.- 
nus, Sparta to the sons of Aristodémus, and Messéné to Kres- 
phontés; the latter having secured for himself this prize, the 
most fertile territory of the three, by the fraud of putting into the 


misunderstood the admonition of the Delphian oracle. Qenomaus could 
have known nothing of the pledge given by Hyllus, as the condition of the 
single combat between Hyllus and Echemus (according to Herodotus), that 
the Herakleids should make no fresh trial for one hundred years; if it had 
been understood that they had given and then violated such a pledge, such 
violation would probably have been adduced to account for their failure. - 

1 Apollodér. ii. 8, 3: Pausan. iii. 13, 3. 

* Apollodér. ii. 8,3. According to the account of Pausanias, the beast 
upon which Oxylus rode was a mule, and had lost one eye (Pats. v. 3, 5). 
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vessel out of which the lots were drawn, a lump of clay instead 
of a stone, whereby the lots of his brothers were drawn out while 
his own remained inside. Solemn sacrifices were offered by each 
upon this partition: but as they proceeded to the ceremony, a 
miraculous sign was seen upon the altar of each of the brothers, 
—a toad corresponding to Argos, a serpent to Sparta, and a fox 
to Messéné. The prophets, on being consulted, delivered the 
import of these mysterious indications: the toad, as an animal 
slow and stationary, was an evidence that the possessor of Argos 
would not succeed in enterprises beyond the limits of his own 
city; the serpent denoted the aggressive and formidable future 
reserved to Sparta; the fox prognosticated a career of wile and 
deceit to the Messenian. 

Such is the brief account given by Apollodérus of the Return 
of the Herakleids, at which point we pass, as if touched by the 
wand of a magician, from mythical to historical Greece. The 
story bears on the face of it the stamp, not of history, but of 
legend, — abridged from one or more of the genealogical poets,! 
and presenting such an account as they thought satisfactory, of 
the first formation of the great Dorian establishments in Pelo- 
ponnésus, as well as of the semi-A®tolian Elis. . Its incidents are 
so conceived as to have an explanatory bearing on Dorian insti- 
tutions, — upon the triple division of tribes, characteristic of the 
Dorians, — upon the origin of the great festival of the Karneia 
at Sparta, alleged to be celebrated in expiation of the murder of 
Karnus, — upon the different temper and character of the Dorian 
states among themselves, — upon the early alliance of the Dorians 
with Elis, which contributed to give ascendency and vogue to the 
Olympic games,— upon the reverential dependence of Dorians 
towards the Delphian oracle, — and, lastly, upon the etymology 
of the name Naupaktus. If we possessed the narrative more in 
detail, we should probably find many more examples of color- 


1 Herodotus observes, in reference to the Lacedsemonian account of their | 


first two kings in Peloponnésus, (Eurysthenés and Proklés, the twin sons of 
Aristodémus,) that the Lacedemonians gavs a story not in harmony with any 
‘of the poets,—-Aaxedaiuovio. yap, duodoyéovrec obdevt roinrg, 
Aéyovow abrov 'Apigrédnpon .......6. Bactretovra ayaysiv ogéac é¢ tabryy 
THY XGony tiv viv Exréarat, GAN’ ob rode ’Apiorod7juov waidac (Herodot. +t 
$2). 
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ing of the legendary past suitable to the circumstances of the 
historical present. 

Above all, this legend makes out in favor of the Dorians and 
their kings a mythical title to their Peloponnesian establishments; 
Argos, Sparta, and Messéné are presented as rightfully belong- 
ing, and restored by just retribution, to the children of Héraklés. 
It was to them that Zeus had specially given the territory of 
Sparta; the Dorians came in as their subjects and auxiliaries.! 
Plato gives a very different version of the legend, but we find 
that he, too, turns the story in such a manner as to embody a 
claim of right on the part of the conquerors. According to him, 
the Achzans, who returned from the capture of Troy, found 
among their fellow-citizens at home — the race which had grown 
up during their absence—an aversion to readmit them: after 
a fruitless endeavor to make good their rights, they were at last 
expelled, but not without much contest and bloodshed. A leader 
named Dorieus, collected all these exiles into one body, and from 
him they received the name of Dorians instead of Achzans ; then 
marching back, under the conduct of the Herakleids into Pelo- 
ponnésus, they recovered by force the possessions from which they 
had been shut out, and constituted the three Dorian establish- 
ments under the separate Herakleid brothers, at Argos, Sparta, 
and Messéné. These three fraternal dynasties were founded upon 
a scheme of intimate union and sworn alliance one with the other, 
for the purpose of resisting any attack which might be made upon 
them from Asia,2 either by the remaining Trojans or by their allies. 
Such is the story as Plato believed it; materially different in 


1 Tyrteus, Fragm.— 

Abroc yap Kpoviwy, xaAAcorepavov moog “Hoas, 
Zede ‘HpaxAcidats ryvde dédwxe moAtv ° 

Olow Gua, mpodAirévrec ’Epiveov qveuoevra, 
Edpetay TléAoroc vigcov ddixdueda. 

In a similar manner Pindar says that Apollo had planted the sons of 
Héraklés, jointly with those of A¢gimius, at Sparta, Argos, and Pylus (Pyth. 
v. 93). 

Isokratés (Or. vi. Archidamus, p. 120) makes out a good title by a different 

‘line of mythical reasoning. There seem to have been also stories, contain- 
ing mythical reasons why the Herakleids did not acquire ‘Possession of Arta- 
dia (Polyzen. i. 7). 

* Plato, Legg. iii. 6-7, pp. 682-686. 
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the incidents related, yet analogous in mythical feeling, and em- 
bodying alike the idea of a rightful reconquest. Moreover, the 
two accounts agree in representing both the entire conquest and 
the triple division of Dorian Peloponnéeus as begun and com- 
pleted in one and the same enterprise, — so as to constitute one 
single event, which Plato would probably have called the Return 
of the Achzans, but which was commonly known as the Return 
of the Herakleids. Though this is both inadmissible and incon- 
sistent with other statements which approach close to the histori- 
cal times, yet it bears every mark of being the primitive view 
originally presented by the genealogical poets: the broad way in 
which the incidents are grouped together, was at once easy for 
the imagination to follow, and impressive to the feelings. 

The existence of one legendary account must never be under- 
stood as excluding the probability of other accounts, current at 
the same time, but inconsistent with it: and many such there 
were as to the first establishment of the Peloponnesian Dorians. 
In the narrative which I have given from Apollodérus, conceived 
apparently under the influence of Dorian feelings, Tisamenus is 
stated to have been slain in the invasion. But according to 
another narrative, which seems to have found favor with the his- 
torical Achzeans on the north coast of Peloponnésus, Tisamenus, 
though expelled by the invaders from his kingdom of Sparta or 
Argos, was not slain: he was allowed to retire under agreement, 
together with a certain portion of his subjects, and he directed 
his steps towards the coast of Peloponnésus south of the Cor- 
inthian Gulf, then occupied by the Ionians. As there were re- 
lations, not only. of friendship, but of kindred origin, between 
Tonians and Achzans, (the eponymous heroes J6én and Achzus 
pass for brothers, both sons of Xuthus,} @Tisamenus solicited from 
the Ionians admission for himself and his fellow-fugitives into 
their territory. The leading Ionians declining this request, under 
the apprehension that Tisamenus might be chosen as sovereign 
over the whole, the latter accomplished his object by force. After 
a vehement struggle, the Ionians were vanquished and put to 
flight, and Tisamenus thus acquired possession of Heliké, as well 
as of the northern coast of the peninsula, westward from Sikyé6n ; 
which coast continued to be occupied by the Achzans, and re- 
ceived its name from them, throughout all the historical times. 
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The Ionians retired to Attica, many of them taking part in what 
is called the Ionic emigration to the coast of Asia Minor, which 
followed shortly after. Pausanias, indeed, tells us that Tisame- 
nus, having gained a deeisive victory over the Ionians, fell in the 
engagement,! and did not himself live to occupy the country of 
which his troops remained masters. But this story of the death 
of Tisamenus seems to arise from a desire, on the part of Pau- 
sanias, to blend together into one narrative two discrepant le- 
gends ; at least the historical Achzans in later times continued to 
regard Tisamenus himself as having lived and reigned in their 
territory, and as having left a regal dynasty which lasted down 
to Ogygés,? after whom it was exchanged for a popular govern- 
ment.3 

The conquest of Témenus, the eldest of the three Herakleids, 
originally comprehended only Argos and its neighborhood ; it was 
from thence that Troezen, Epidaurus, Agina, Sikyén, and Phlius 
were successfully occupied by Dorians, the sons and son-in-law 
of Témenus — Deiphontés, Phalkés, and Keisus— being the 
leaders under whom this was accomplished.4 At Sparta, the suc- 
cess of the Dorians was furthered by the treason of a man 
named Philonomus, who received as recompense the neighboring 
town and territory of Amykle.5 Messénia is said to have sub- 
mitted without resistance to the dominion of the Herakleid Kres 
phontés, who established his residence at Stenyklarus: the Py- 
lian Melanthus, then ruler of the country, and representative of 
the great mythical lineage of Néleus and Nestér, withdrew with 


1 Pausan. vii. 1-3. 

2 Polyb. ii. 45; iv. 1; Strabo, viii. pp. 383-384. This Tisamenus de- 
rives his name from the memorable act of revenge ascribed to his father 
Orestés. So, in the legend of the Siege of Thébes, Thersander, as one of 
the Epigoni, avenged his father Polynikés: the son of Thersander was also 
called Tisamenus (Herodot. iv. 149). Compare O. Miiller, Dorians, i. p. 69, 
note 9, Eng. Trans. 

3 Diodér. iv. 1. The historian Ephorus embodied in his work a narrative 
‘in considerable detail of this grand event of Grecian legend, the Return of 
the Herakleids, — with which he professed to commence his consecutive his- 
tory: from what sources he borrowed we do not know. 

* Strabo, viii. p. 389. Pausan. ii. 6,2; 12, 1. 

* Conén, Nar. 36; Strabo, viii. p. 365. 
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his household gods and with a portion of his subjects to 
Attica! * 

The only Dorian establishment in the peninsula not directly 
connected with the triple partition is Corinth, which is said to 
have been Dorized somewhat later and under another leader, 
though still a Herakleid. Hippotés— descendant of Héraklés 
in the fourth generation, but not through Hyllus,—had been 
guilty (as already mentioned) of the murder of Karnus the 
prophet at the camp of Naupaktus, for which he had been ban- 
ished and remained in exile for ten years; his son deriving the 
name of Alétés from the long wanderings endured by the father. 
At the head of a body of Dorians, Alétés attacked Corinth: he 
pitched his camp on the Solygeian eminence near the city, and 
harassed the inhabitants with constant warfare until he compelled 
them to surrender. Even in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 


. the Corinthians professed to identify the hill on which the camp 


of these assailants had been placed. The great mythical dyn- 
asty of the Sisyphids was expelled, and Alétés became ruler 
and CEkist of the Dorian city; many of the inhabitants, however, 
Eolic or Ionic, departed.? 

The settlement of Oxylus and his -Atolians in Elis is ; said by 
some to have been accomplished with very little opposition; the 
leader professing himself to be descended from #tolus, who had 
been in a previous age banished from Elis into Astélia, and the 
two people, Epeians and Aitolians, acknowledging a kindred 
origin one with the other.3 At first, indeed, according to Epho- 
rus, the. Epeians appeared in arms, determined to repel the in- 
truders, but at length it was agreed on both sides to abide the issue 
of asingle combat. Degmenus, the champion of the Epeians, 
confided in the long shot of his bow and arrow; but the Attolian 
Pyrechmés came provided with his sling, —a weapon then un- 
known and recently invented by the A‘tolians,—the range of 
which was yet longer than that of the bow of his enemy: he 


‘ Strabo, viii. p. 359; Conén, Narr. 39. - 
* Thucydid. iv. 42. Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 17; and Nem. vii. 155. 
Conén, Narrat. 26. Ephor. ap. Strab. viii. p. 389. 
Thucydidés calls the ante-Dorian inhabitants of Corinth Molians ; Conén 
calls them Jonians. 
* Ephorus ap. Strabo, x. p. 463. 
1* 
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thus killed Degmenus, and secured the victory to Oxylus and his 
followers. According to one statement, the Epeians were ex- » 
pelled ; according to another, they fraternized amicably with the | 
new-comers: whatever may be the truth as to this matter, it is cer- 
tain that their name is from this moment lost, and that they never 
reappear among the historical elements of Greece:! we hear 
from this time forward only of Eleians, said to be of A®tolian 
descent.? hp 

One most important privilege was connected with the posses- 
sion of the Eleian territory by Oxylus, coupled with his claim on 
the gratitude of the Dorian kings. The Eleians acquired the ad- 
ministration of the temple at Olympia, which the Achzans are 
said to have possessed before them ; and in consideration of this 
sacred function, which subsequently ripened into the celebration 
of the great Olympic games, their territory was solemnly pro- 
nounced to be inviolable. Such was the statement of Ephorus 3 
we find, in this case as in so many others, that the Return of the 
Herakleids is made to supply a legendary basis for the historical 
state of things in Peloponnésus. 

It was the practice of the great Attic tragedians, with rare ex- 
ceptions, to select the subjects of their composition from the heroic 
or legendary world, and Euripidés had composed three dramas, 
now lost, on the adventures of Témenus with his daughter Hyrne- 
thé and his son-in-law Déiphontés, — on the family misfortunes 
of Kresphontés and Meropé,— and on the successful valor of 
Archelaus the son of Témenus in Macedonia, where he was al- 
leged to have first begun the dynasty of the Temenid kings. Of 
these subjects the first and second were eminently tragical, and 
the third, relating to Archelaus, appears to have been undertaken 
by Euripidés in compliment to his contemporary sovereign and 


1 Strabo, viii. p. 358; Pausan. v. 4, 1. One of the six towns.in Triphylia 
mentioned by Herodotus is called "Ezecov (Herodot. iv. 149). 

* Herodot. viii. 73; Pausan. v.1, 2. Hekatseus affirmed that the Epeiang 
were completely alien to the Eleians; Strabo does not seem to have been 
able to satisfy himself either of the affirmative or negative (Hekateus, Fr. 
348, ed. Didot; Strabo, viii. p. 341). 

3 Ephorus ap. Strabo. viii. p. 358. The tale of the inhabitants of Pisa, 
she territory more immediately bordering upon Olympia, was very different 
from this. 
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patron, Archelaus king of Macedonia: we are even told that 
* those exploits which the usual version of the legend ascribed to 
Témenus, were reported in the drama of Euripidés to have been 
performed by Archelaus his son.! Of all the heroes, touched 
upon by the three Attic tragedians, these Dorian Herakleids 
stand lowest in the descending genealogical series, — one mark 
amongst others that we are approaching the ground of genuine 
| history. 
: Though the name Achezans, as denoting a people, is hence- 
forward confined to the North-Peloponnesian territory specially 
called Achaia, and to the inhabitants of Achza, Phthidtis, north 
of Mount Cita,—and though the great Peloponnesian states 
always seem to have prided themselves on the title of Dorians, 
—yet we find the kings of Sparta, ever. in the historical age, 
taking pains to appropriate to themselves the mythical glories of 
the Achzans, and to set themselves forth as the representatives 
of Agamemnén and Orestés. The Spartan king Kleomenés even 
went so far as to disavow formally any Dorian parentage; for 
when the priestess at Athens refused to permit him to sacrifice in 
the temple of Athéné, on the plea that it was peremptorily closed 
to all Dorians, he replied: “I am no Dorian, but an Achzan.”2 
Not only did the Spartan envoy, before Gelén of Syracuse, con- 
nect the indefeasible title of his country to the supreme command 
of the Grecian military force, with the ancient name and lofty 
prerogatives of Agamemn6n,3— but, in farther pursuance of the 
same feeling, the Spartans are said to have carried to Sparta both 
the bones of Orestés from Tegea, and those of Tisamenus from 
Heliké,‘ at the injunction of the Delphian oracle. There is also 
a story that Oxylus in Elis was directed by the same oracle to 
| invite into his country an Achzan, as Ctkist conjointly with him- 
| 


1 Agatharchides ap. Photium, Sect. 250, p. 1332. Oud’ Evperidov xarnyo- 
pa, TH ’Apyedaw wepiredecxotog tag Tyuévov mpagecc. 

Compare the Fragments of the Tyuévidar, ApyéAaoc, and KpeodéovTne, in 
Dindorf’s edition of Euripidés, with the illustrative remarks of Welcker, 
Griechische Tragédien, pp. 697, 708, 828. 


The Prologue of the Archelaus seems to have gone throngh the whole 
ieries of the Herakleidan lineage, from Egyptus and Danaus downwards 

* Herodot. v. 72. 3 Herodot. vii. 159. 

* Herodot, i. 68; Pausan. vii. 1, 3. 
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self; and that he called in Agorius, the great-grandson of Ores- 
tés, from Heliké, with a small number of Achzans who joined 
him.! The Dorians themselves, being singularly poor in native 
legends, endeavored, not unnaturally, to decorate themselves with 
those legendary ornaments which the Achzans possessed in 
abundance. 

As a consequence of the Dorian establishments in Pelopon- 
nésus, several migrations of the preéxisting inhabitants are rep- 
resented as taking place. 1. The Epeians of Elis are either 
expelled, or merged in the new-comers under Oxylus, and lose 
their separate name. 2. The Pylians, together with the great 
heroic family of Néleus and his son Nestér, who preside over 
them, give place to the Dorian establishment of Messénia, and 
retire to Athens, where their leader, Melanthus, becomes king: a 
large portion of them take part in the subsequent Ionic emigra- 
tion. 38. A portion of the Achzans, under Penthilus and other 
descendants of Orestés, leave Peloponnésus, and form what is 
called‘the Holic emigration, to Lesbos, the Tréad, and the Gulf 
of Adramyttium: the name -#olians, unknown to Homer, and 
seemingly never applied to any separate tribe at all, being intro- - 
duced to designate a large section of the Hellenic name, partly in 
Greece Proper, and partly in Asia. 4. Another portion of Achz- 
ans expel the Ionians from Achaia, properly so called, in the - 
north of Peloponnésus; the Ionians retiring to Attica. 

The Homeric poems describe Achzans, Pylians, and Epeians, 
in Peloponnésus, but take no notice of Ionians in the northern 
district of Achaia: on the contrary, the Catalogue in the Iliad 
distinctly includes this territory under the dominions of Agamem- 
non. Though the Catalogue of Homer is not to be regarded as an 
historical document, fit to be called as evidence for the actual state 
of Peloponnésus at any prior time, it certainly seems a better 
authority than the statements advanced by Herodotus and others 
respecting the occupation of northern Peloponnésus by the Ioni- 
ans, and their expulsion from it by Tisamenus. In so far as the 
Catalogue is to be trusted, it negatives the idea of Ionians at 
Heliké, and countenances what seems in itself a more natural 


——T 


1 Pausan. v. 4, 2. 
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supposilion,— that the historical Achzans in the north part of 
Peloponnésus are a small undisturbed remnant of the powerful 
Achzan population once distributed throughout the peninsula, 
until it was broken up and partially expelled by the Dorians. 

The Homeric legends, unquestionably the oldest which we 
possess, are adapted to a population of Achzans, Danaans, and 
Argeians, seemingly without any special and recognized names, 
either aggregate or divisional, other than the name of each sepa- 
rate tribe orkingdom. The post-Homeric legends are adapted to 
a population classified quite differently,— Hellens, distributed 
into Dorians, Jonians, and AXolians. If we knew more of the 
time and circumstances in which these different legends grew up, 
we should probably be able to explain their discrepancy ; but in 
our present ignorance we can only note the fact. 

Whatever difficulty modern criticism may find in regard to the 
event called “The Return of the Herakleids,” no doubt is ex- 
pressed about it even by the best historians of antiquity. ‘Thucy- 
didés accepts it as a single and literal event, having its assignable 
date, and carrying at one blow the acquisition of Peloponnésus. 
The date of it he fixes as eighty years after the capture of Troy. 
Whether he was the original determiner of this epoch, or copied 
it from some previous author, we do not know. It must have 
been fixed according to some computation of generations, for 
there were no other means accessible,— probably by means of 
the lineage of the Herakleids, which, as belonging to the kings 
of Sparta, constituted the most public and conspicuous thread of 
connection between the Grecian rcal and mythical world, and 
measured the interval between the Siege of Troy itself and the 
first recorded Olympiad. Héraklés himself represents the gen- 
eration before the siege, and his son Tlepolemus fights in the be- 
sieging army. If we suppose the first generation after Héraklés 
to commence with the beginning of the siege, the fourth genera- 
tion after him will coincide with the ninetieth year after the same 
epoch ; and therefore, deducting ten years for the duration of the 
struggle, it will coincide with the eightieth year after the capture 
of the city ;! thirty years being reckoned for a generation. The 


' The date of Thucydidés is calculated, werd 'IAfov GAwaty (i. 13). 
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date assigned by Thucydidés will thus agree with the distance in 
which Témenus, Kresphontés, and Aristodémus, stand removed 
from Héraklés. The interval of eighty years, between the cap- 
ture of Troy and the Return of the Herakleids, appears to have 
been admitted by Apollodérus and Eratosthenés, and some other 
professed chronologists of antiquity: but there were different 
reckonings which also found more or less of support. 


SECTION II.—MIGRATION OF THESSALIANS AND BCOTIANS. 


In the same passage in which Thucydidés speaks of the Return 
of the Herakleids, he also marks out the date of another event a 
little antecedent, which is alleged to have powerfully affected the 
condition of Northern Greece. “ Sixty years after the capture 
of Troy (he tells us) the Boeotians were driven by the Thessa- 
lians from Arné, and migrated into the land then called Kadméis, 
but now Beotia, wherein there had previously dwelt a section 
of their race, who had contributed the contingent to the Trojan 
war.” 

The expulsion here mentioned, of the Boeotians from Arné 
“by the Thessalians,” has been construed, with probability, .to 
allude to the immigration of the Thessalians, properly so called, 
from the Thesprétid in Epirus into Thessaly. That the Thessa- 
lians had migrated into Thessaly from the Thesprétid territory, 
is stated by Herodotus,' though he says nothing about time or 
circumstances. Antiphus and Pheidippus appear in the Homeric 
Catalogue as commanders of the Grecian contingent from the 
islands of Kés and Karpathus, on the south-east coast of Asia 
Minor: they are sons of Thessalus, who is himself the son of 
Héraklés. A legend ran that these two chiefs, in the dispersion 
which ensued after the victory, had been driven by storms into 
the Ionian Gulf, and cast upon the coast of Epirus, where they 
landed and settled at Ephyré in the Thesprétid.2 It was Thes- 


1 Herod. vii. 176. 

* See the Epigram ascribed to Aristotle (Antholog. Grec. t. i. p. 181, ed. 
Reisk ; Velleius Patercul. i. 1). 

The Scholia on Lycophrén (912) give a story somewhat different. Ephyré 
is given as the old legendary name of the city of Krannon in Thessaly (Kineas. 
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salus, grandson of Pheidippus, who was reported to have con- 
ducted the Thesprotians across the passes of Pindus into Thes- 
saly, to have conquered the fertile central plain of that country, 
and to have imposed upon it his own name instead of its previous 
denomination olis.! 

‘Whatever we may think of this legend as it stands, the state 
of Thessaly during the historical ages renders it highly probable 
that the Thessalians, properly so called, were a body of immi- 
grant conquerors. They appear always as a rude, warlike, vio- 
lent, and uncivilized race, distinct from their neighbors the Ach- 
ans, the Magnetes, and the Perrhebians, and holding all the 
three in tributary dependence: these three tribes stand to them 
in a relation analogous to that of the Lacedemonian Periceki 
towards Sparta, while the Penestz, who cultivated their lands, 
are almost an exact parallel of the Helots. Moreover, the low 
level of taste and intelligence amon¢ the Thessalians, as well as 
certain points of their costume, assimilates them more to Mace- 
donians or Epirots than to Hellens.2. Their position in Thessaly 
is in many respects analogous to that of the Spartan Dorians in 
Peloponnésus, and there seems good reason for concluding that 
the former, as well as the latter, were originally victorious in- 
vaders, though.we cannot pretend to determine the time at which 
the invasion took place. The great family of the Aleuads,3 and 
probably other Thessalian families besides, were descendants of 
Héraklés, like the kings of Sparta. 

There are no similar historical grounds, in the case of the 
alleged migration of the Beeotians from Thessaly to Beotia, to 
justify a belief in the main fact of the legend, nor were the 
different legendary stories in harmony one with the other. While 
the Homeric Epic recognizes the Boeotians in Boeotia, but not in 


ap. Schol. Pindar. Pyth. x. 85), which creates the confusion with the Thes- 
protian Ephyré. 

4 Herodot. vii. 176; Velleius Patercul. i. 2-8; Charax. ap. Stephan. Byz. 
v. Adptov; Polyeen. viii. 44. 

There were several different statements, however, about the parentage of 
Thessalus, as well as about the name of the country (Strabo, ix. p. 443, 
Stephan. Byz. v. Aluovia). 

* See K. O. Miiller, History of the Dorians, Introduction, sect. 4. 

> Pindar, Pyth. x. 2. 
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Thessaly, Thucydidés records a statement which he had found 
of their migration from the latter into the former; but in order 
to escape the necessity of flatly contradicting Homer, he inserts 
the parenthesis that there had been previously an outlying frac- 
tion of Beeotians in Beotia at the time of the Trojan war,’ from 
whom the troops who served with Agamemnén were drawn. 
Nevertheless, the discrepancy with the Iliad, though less strik- 
ingly obvious, is not removed, inasmuch as the Catalogue is 
unusually copious in enumerating the contingents from Thessaly, 
without once mentioning Bceotians. Homer distinguishes Orcho- 
menus from Beeotia, and he does not specially notice Thébes in 
the Catalogue: in other respects his enumeration of the towns 
coincides pretty well with the ground historically known after- 
wards under the name of Beeotia. 

Pausanias gives us a short sketch of the events which he sup- 
poses to have intervened in this section of Greece between the 
Siege of Troy and the Return of the Herakleids. Peneleés, the 
leader of the Beeotians at the siege, having been slain by Eury- 
pylus the son of Telephus, Tisamenus, son of Thersander and 
grandson of Polynikés, acted as their commander, both during 
the remainder of the siege and after their return. Autesién, his 
son and successor, became subject to the wrath of the avenging 
Erinnyes of Laius and Cédipus: the oracle directed him to ex- 
patriate, and he joined the Dorians. In his place, Damasichthén, 
son of Opheltas and grandson of Peneledés, became king of the 
Beeotians: he was succeeded by Ptolemzus, who was himself 
followed by Xanthus. A war having broken out at that time 
between the Athenians and Beeotians, Xanthus engaged in sin- | 
gle combat with Melanthus son of Andropompus, the champion 
of Attica, and perished by the cunning of his opponent. After 
the death of Xanthus, the Beotians passed from kingship to 
popular government.2 As Melanthus was of the lineage of the 
Neleids, and had migrated from Pylus to Athens in consequence 
of the successful establishment of the Dorians in Messénia, the 
duel with Xanthus must have been of course subsequent to the 
Return of the Herakleids. 


? Thucyd. i. 12. 7 d2 abrév nat dmodacpds mpbrepay év Ty 79 Tabry ad 
ov kal é¢ "IAiov gorparevoay, 2 Pausan. ix. 5, & 
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Here, then, we have a summary of alleged Beeotian history 
between the Siege of Troy and the Return of the Herakleids, in 
which no mention is made of the immigration of the mass of 
Beotians from Thessaly, and seemingly no possibility left of 
fitting in so great and capital an incident. The legends followed 
by Pausanias are at variance with those alopted by Thacydidés, 
but they harmonize much better with Homer. 

So deservedly high is the authority of Thucydidés, that the 
migration here distinctly announced by him is commonly set 
down as an ascertained datum, historically as well as chronologi- 
cally. But on this occasion it can be shown that he only followed 
one amongst a variety of discrepant legends, none of which there 
were any means of verifying. 

Pausanias recognized a migration of the Beotians from Thes- 
saly, in early times anterior to the Trojan war ;! and the account 
of Ephorus, as given by Strabo, professed to record a series of 
changes in the occupants of the country: First, the non-Hellenic 
Aones and Temmikes, Leleges and Hyantes; next, the Kad- 
meians, who, after the second siege of Thébes by the Epigani, 
were expelled by the Thracians and Pelasgians, and retired into 
Thessaly, where they joined in communion with the inhabitants 
of Arné,— the whole aggregate being called Beeotians. After 
the Trojan war, and about the time of the Xolic emigration, 
these Boeotians returned from Thessaly and reconquered Beeotia, 
driving out the Thracians and Pelasgians, — the former retiring 
to Parnassus, the latter to Attica: It was on this occasion (he 
says) that the Minyze of Orchomenus were subdued, and forcibly 
incorporated with the Boeotians. Ephorus seems to have fol- 
lowed, in the main, the same narrative as Thucydidés, about the 
movement of the Bozotians out of Thessaly ; coupling it, however, 
with several details current as explanatory of proverbs and cus- 
toms.? 


1 Pausan. x. 8, 3. 

? Ephor. Fragm. 30, ed. Marx.; Strabo, ix. pp. 401-402. The story of 
the Beotians at Arné, in Polysenus (i. 12), probably comes from Ephoras. 

Diodérus (xix. 53) gives a summary of the legendary history of Thébes 
from Deukalion downwards: he tells us that the Boeotians were expelled 
from their country, and obliged to return into Thessaly during the Trojan 
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The only fact which we make out, independent of these legends, 
is, that there existed certain homonymies and certain affinities of 
religious worship, between parts of Boeotia and parts of Thessaly, 
which appear to indicate a kindred race. A town named Arne,! 
similar in name to the Thessalian, was enumerated in the Boo- 
tian Catalogue of Honeer, and antiquaries identified it sometimes 
with the historical town Cheroneia,? sometimes with Akrephium. 
Moreover, there was near the Beeotian Koréneia a river named 
Kuarius, or Koralius, and a venerable temple dedicated to the 
Itonian Athéné, in the sacred ground of which the Pambeeotia, 
or public council of the Boeotian name, was held; there was also 
a temple and a river of similar denomination in Thessaly, near 
to a town called Iton, or It‘nus.2 We may from these circum- 
stances presume a certain ancient kindred between the population 
of these regions, and such a circumstance is sufficient to explain 
the generation of legends describing migrations backward and 
forward, whether true or not in point of fact. 


war, in consequence of the, absence of so many of their brave warriors at 
Troy ; they did not find their way back into Beotia until the fourth generation. 

1 Stephen. Byz. v. "Apy7, makes the Thessalian Arné an dzrouxog of the 
Boeotian. 

* Homer, Iliad, ii.; Strabo, ix. p. 413; Pausan. ix. 40,3. Some of the 
families at Cheroneia, even during the time of the Roman dominion in 
Greece, traced their origin to Peripoltas the prophet, who was said to have 
accompanied Opheltas in his invading march out of Thessaly (Plutarch, 
Cimén, c. 1). 

3 Strabo, ix. 411-435 ; Homer, Iliad, ii. 696; Hpkateus, Fr. 338, Didot. 

The fragment from Alksous (cited by Strabo, but briefly, and with a muti- 
lated text,) serves only to identify the river and the town. 

Iténus was said to be son of Amphiktyén, and Beedtus son of Iténus 
(Pausan. ix. 1, 1. 84, 1: compare Steph. Byz. v. Bowwria) by Melanippé. 
By‘snother legendary genealogy (probably arising after the name olic had 
obtained footing as the class-name for a large section of Greeks, but as old 
as the poet Asius, Olympiad 30), the eponymous hero Boedtus was fastened 
on to the great lineage of olus, through the paternity of the god Poseid6n, 
either with Melanippé or with Arné, daughter of Zolus (Asius, Fr 8, ed. 
Dintzer; Strabo, vi. p. 265; Diodér. v. 67; Hellanikus ap. Schol. Diad. it 
494). Two lost plays of Euripidés were foundéd on the misfortunes of 
Melanippé, and her twin children by Poseidén,—Boédtus and olus 
(Hygin. Fab. 186; see the Fragments of MeAavinrn Log) and Medavinry 
Aeouoric in Dindorf’s edition, and the instructive comments of Weicker; 
Griech. Tragod. vol. ii. pp. 840-860). 
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What is most important to remark is, that the stories of Thu- 
eydidés and Ephorus bring us out of the mythical into the histor- 
ical Boeotia. Orchomenus is Beeotized, and we hear no more of 
the once-powerful Minyz: there are no more Kadmeians at 
Thébes, nor Boeotians in Thessaly. The Minye and the Kad- 
meians disappear in the Ionic emigration, which will be presently 
adverted to. Historical Boeotia is now constituted, apparently 
in its federative league, under the presidency of Thébes, just as 
we find it in the time of the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. 


SECTION DL—EMIGRATIONS FROM GREECE TO ASIA AND THE 
ISLANDS OF THE ZGEAN. 


1. ZOLIC. —2. IONIC. —3. DORIC. 


To complete the transition of Greece from its mythical to its 
historical condition, the secession of the races belonging to the 
former must follow upon the introduction of those belonging to 
the latter. This is accomplished by means of the Eolic and 
Ionic migrations. 

The presiding chiefs of the Aolic emigration are the represen- 
tatives of the heroic lineage of the Pelopids: those of the Ionic 
emigration belong to the Neleids ; and even in what is called the 
Doric emigration to Théra, the Cckist Théras is not a Dorian 
but a Kadmeian, the legitimate descendant of Cidipus and Kad- 
mus. 

The Xolic, Ionic, and Doric colonies were planted along the 
western coast of Asia Minor, from the coasts of the Propontis 
southward down to Lykia (I shall in a future chapter speak more 
exactly of their boundaries) ; the Aolic occupying the northern 
portion, together with the islands of Lesbos and Tenedos; the 
Doric occupying the southernmost, together with the neighboring 
islands of Rhodes and Kés; and the Ionic being planted between 
them, comprehending Chios, Samos, and the Cycladés islands. 


1, BOLIC EMIGRATION. 
The olic emigration was conducted by the Pelopids: the 
original story seems to have been, that Orestés himself was at the 
head of the first batch of colonists, and this version of the event 
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is still preserved by Pindar and by Hellanikus.! But the more 
current narratives represented the descendants of Orestés as 
chiefs of the expeditions to -Aolis, — his illegitimate son Pen- 
thilus, by Erigoné daughter of Avgisthus,? together with Echela- 
tus and Gras, the son and grandson of Penthilus, together with 
Kleués and Malaus, descendants of Agamemnén through another 
lineage. According to the account given by Strabo, Orestés be- 
gan the emigration, but died on his route in Arcadia; his son 
Penthilus, taking the guidance of the emigrants, conducted them 
by the long land-journey through Beotia and Thessaly to 
Thrace;3 from whence Archelaus, son of Penthilus, led them 
across the Hellespont, and settled at Daskylium on the Propon- 
tis. Gras, son of Archelaus, crossed over to Lesbos and pos- 
sessed himself of the island. Kleués and Malaus, conducting 
another body of Achewans, were longer on their journey, and 
lingered a considerable time near Mount Phrikium, in the terri- 
tory of Lokris; ultimately, however, they passed over by sea to 
Asia and took possession of Kymé, south of the Gulf of Adra- 
myttium, the most considerable of all the /Eolic cities on the 
continent.4 From Lesbos and Kymé, the other less considerable 
ZEolic towns, spreading over the region of Ida as well as the 
Tréad, and comprehending the island of _ Tenedas, are said to 
have derived their origin. 

Though there are many differences in the details, the accounts 
agree in representing these olic settlements as formed by the 
——______ @ 

1 Pindar, Nem. xi. 43 ; Hellanic, Fragm. 114, ed. Didot. Compare Ste- 
phan. Byz. v. Ilépiv Poe. 

* Kinethon ap. Pausan. ii. 18,5. Penthilids existed in Lesbos during the 
historical times (Aristot. Polit. v. 10, 2). 

*I¢ has sometimes been supposed that the country called Thrace here 
means the residence of the Thracians near Parnassus; but the length of the 
journey, and the number of years which it took up, are so specially marked, 
that I think Thrace in its usual and obvious sense must be intended. 

4 Strabo, xiii. p. 582. Hellanikus seems to have treated of this delay near 
Mount Phrikium (see Steph. Byz. v. @pixcov). In another account (xiii. p. 
621), probably copied from the Kymzan Ephorus, Strabo connects the estab- 
lishments of this colony with the sequel of the Trojan war: the Pelasgians. 
the occupants of the territory, who had been the allies of Priam, were 


weakened by the defeat which they had sustained and unable to resist the 
emigrants. 
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Achzans expatriated from Lacénia under the guidance of the 
dispossessed Pelopids.'! We are told that in their journey through 
Beeotia they received considerable reinforcements, and Strabo 
adds that the emigrants started from Aulis, the port from whence 
Agamemnon departed in the expedition against Troy.2. He also 
informs us that they missed their course and experienced many 
losses from nautical ignorance, but we do not know to what par- 
ticular incidents he alludes.3 


~ 
2. IONIC EMIGRATION. 


The Ionic emigration is described as emanating from and di- 
rected by the Athenians, and connects itself with the previous 
legendary history of Athens, which must therefore be here briefly 
recapitulated. 

The great mythical hero Théseus, of whose military prowess 
and errant exploits we have spoken in a previous chapter, was 
still more memorable in the eyes of the Athenians as an internal 
political reformer. He was supposed to have performed for them 
the inestimable service of transforming Attica out of many states 
into one. Each déme, or at least a great many out of the whole 
number, had before his time enjoyed political independence under 
its own magistrates and assemblies, acknowledging only a federal 
union with the rest under the presidency of Athens: by a mix- 
ture of conciliation and force, Théseus succeeded in putting down 
all these separate governments, and bringing them to unite in one 
political system, centralized at Athens. He is said to have es- 
tablished a constitutional government, retaining for himself a de- 
fined power as king, or president, and distributing the people into 
three classes: Eupatride, a sort of sacerdotal noblesse ; Gedmori 
and Demiurgi, husbandmen and artisans. Having brought these 
important changes into efficient working, he commemorated them 
for his posterity by introducing solemn and appropriate festivals. 
In confirmation of the dominion of Athens over the Megarid ter- 
ritory, he is said farther to have erected a pillar at the extremity 
of the latter towards the Isthmus, marking the boundary between 
Peloponnésus and Iénia. 


1 Velleius Patercul. i.4: compare Antikleidés ap. Athens. xi.c.3; Pau- . 
sanias, iii. 2, 1. 
2 Strabo, ix. p.401. 3 Strabo,i.p.10. ‘ Plutarch, Theseus, c. 24, 25, 26. 
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But a revolution so extensive was not consummated without 
creating much discontent ; and Menestheus, the rival of Théseus, 
— the first specimen, as we are told, of an artful demagogue, — 
took advantage of this feeling to assail and undermine him. Thé- 
seus had quitted Attica, to accompany and assist his friend Peiri- 
thous, in his journey down to the under-world, in order to carry 
off the goddess Persephoné, — or (as those who were critical in 
legendary story preferred recounting) in a journey to the resi- 
dence of Aidéneus, king of the Molossians in Epirus, to carry off 
his daughter. In this enterprise, Peirithous perished, while Thé- 
seus was cast into prison, from whence he was only liberated by 
the intercession of Héraklés. It was during his temporary ab- 
sence, that the Tyndarids Castér and Pollux invaded Attica for the 
purpose of recovering their sister Helen, whom Théseus had at 
a former period taken away from Sparta and deposited at 
Aphidne ; and the partisans of Menestheus took advantage both 
of the absence of Théseus and of the calamity which his licen- 
tiousness had brought upon the country, to ruin his popularity 
with the people. When he returned, he found them no longer 
disposed to endure his dominion, or to continue to him the honors 
which their previous feelings of gratitude had conferred. Hav- 
ing, therefore, placed his sons under the protection of Elephendr, 
in Eubea, he sought an asylum with Lykomédés, prince of Scy- 
ros, from whom, however, he received nothing but an insidious 
welcome and a traitorous death.! 

Menestheus, succeeding to the honors of the expatriated hero, 
commanded the Athenian troops at the Siege of Troy. But 
though he survived the capture, he never returned to Athens, — 
different stories being related of the place where he and his com- 
panions settled. During this interval, the feelings of the Athe- 
nians having changed, they restored the sons of Théseus, who 
had served at Troy under Elephen6r, and had returned unhurt, 
to the station and functions of their father. The Theseids Demo- 
phoén, Oxyntas, Apheidas, and Thymeetés had successively filled 
this post for the space of about sixty years,2 when the Dorian in- 
vaders of Peloponnésus (as has been before related) compelled 
Melanthus and the Neleid family to abandon their kingdom of 


' Plutarch, Théseus, c. 34-35. 
? Eusebius, Chronic. Can. pp. 228-229, ed. Scaliger; Pausan. ii. 18, 7. 
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Pylus. The refugees found shelter at Athens, where a fortunate 
adventure soon raised Melanthus to the throne. A war breaking 
out between the Athenians and Beeotians, respecting the boundary 
tract of Ginoé, the Beotian king Xanthus challenged Thyme- 
tes to single combat: the latter declining to accept it, Melanthus 
not only stood forward in his place, but practised a cunning 
stratagem with such success as to kill his adversary. He was 
forthwith chosen king, Thymeetés being constrained to résign.! 
Melanthus and his son Kodrus reigned for nearly sixty years, 
during which time large bodies of fugitives, escaping from the 
recent invaders throughout Greece, were harbored by the Athen- 
ians: so that Attica became populous enough to excite the alarm 
and jealousy of the Peloponnesian Dorians. A powerful Dorian 
force, under the command of Alétés from Corinth and Althe- 
menés from Argos, were accordingly despatched to invade the 
Athenian territory, in which the Delphian oracle promised them 
success, provided they abstained from injuring the person of Ko- 
drus. Strict orders were given to the Dorian army that Kodrus 
should be preserved unhurt; but the oracle had become known 
among the Athenians,? and the generous princé determined to 
bring death upon himself as a means of salvation to his country. 
Assuming the disguise of a peasant, he intentionally provoked a 
quarrel with some of the Dorian troops, who slew him without 
suspecting his real character. No sooner was this event known, 
than the Dorian leaders, despairing of success, abandoned their 


1 Ephorus ap. Harpocration. v.’Amaroipia:  "“Egopog bv devrépy, dc dia 
tiv bméip Tov dpiwy aratny yevouévyv, 6rt wodeuotvTwy ‘AYnvaiuy mpd¢ 
Botwrovde trip tig THv MedAawwayv yopac, MéAavYoc 6 tév 'AYyvainy Baoe- 
Aedes Eavdov rv OnBaiov povouaydy dréxrecvev. Compare Strabo, ix. p. 
393. 

Ephorus derives the term ’Ararotpia from the words signifying a trick 
with reference to the boundaries, and assumes the name of this great Ionic 
festival to have been derived from the stratagem of Melanthus, described in 
Conon (Narrat. 39) and Polyenus-(i. 19). The whole derivation is fanciful 
and erroneous, and the story is a curious specimen of legend growing out 
of etymology. 

2 The orator Lykurgus, in his eulogium on Kodrus, mentions a Delphian 
citizen named Kleomantis, who secretly communicated the oracle to the 
Athenians, and was rewarded by them for doing so with oitzoig év Tovra- 
vety (Lycurg. cont. Leocrat. c. 20). 
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enterprise and evacuated the country.! In retiring, however, 
they retained possession of Megara, where they established per- 
manent settlers, and which became from this moment Dorian, — 
seemingly at first a dependency of Corinth, though it afterwards 
acquired its freedom and became an autonomous community.2 
This memorable act of devoted patriotism, analogous to that of 
the daughters of Erechtheus at Athens, and of Menoekeus at 
Thébes, entitled Kodrus to be ranked among the most splendid 
characters in Grecian legend. 

Kodrus is numbered as the last king of Athens: his descend- 
ants were styled Archons, but they held that dignity for life, — 
@ practice which prevailed during a long course of years after- 
wards. Medon and Neileus, his two sons, having quarrelled 
about the succession, the Delphian oracle decided in favor of the 
former; upon which the latter, affronted at the preference, re- 
solved upon seeking a new home.3 There were at this moment 
many dispossessed sections of Greeks, and an adventitious popu- 
lation accumulated in Attica, who were anxious for settlements 
beyond sea. The expeditions which now set forth to cross the 
/égean, chiefly under the conduct of members of the. Kodrid 
family, composed collectively the memorable Ionic Emigration, 
of which the Ionians, recently expelled from Peloponnésus, form- 
ed a part, but, as it wquid seem, only a small part; for we hear 
of many quite distinct races, some renowned in legend, who with- 
draw from Greece amidst this assemblage of colonists. ‘The 
Kadmeians, the Minyzw of Orchomenus, the Abantés of Eubcea, 
the Dryopes ; the Molossi, the Phokians, the Bceotians, the Arca- 
dian Pelasgians, and even the Dorians of Epidaurus, — are re- 
presented as furnishing each a proportion of the crews of these 
emigrant vessels.4 Nor were the results unworthy of so mighty 


1 Pherekydés, Fragm. 110, ed. Didot; Vell. Paterc. i. 2; Con6én, Narr. 26 ; 
Polyeen. i. c. 18. 

Hellanikus traced the genealogy of Kodrus, through ten generations, up 
to Deukalién (Fragment 10, ed. Didot.) 

2 Strabo, xiv. p. 653. 3 Pausan. vii. 2, 1. 

4 Herodot. i. 146; Pausan. vii. 2, 3, 4. Isokratés extols his Athenian 
ancestors for having provided, by means of this emigration, settlements for 
so large a number of distressed and poor Greeks at the expense of Barba- 
rians (Or. xii. Panathenaic. p. 241) 
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a confluence of different races. Not only the Cyclades islands 
in the Agean, but the great islands of Samos and Chios, near 
the Asiatic coast, and ten different cities on the coast of Asia 
Minor, from Milétus in the south to Phokea in the north, were 
founded, and all adopted the Ionic name. Athens was the me- 
tropolis or mother city of all of them: Androklus and Neileus, 
the Cekists of Ephesus and Milétus, and probably other Cekists 
also, started from the Prytaneium at Athens,! with those solem- 
nities, religious and political, which usually marked the departure 
of a swarm of Grecian colonists. 

Other mythical families, besides the heroic lineage of Néleus 
and Nestér, as represented by the sons of Kodrus, took a lead- 
ing part in the expedition. Herodotus mentions Lykian chiefs, 
descendants from Glaukus son of Hippolochus, and Pausanias 
tells us of Philétas descendant of Peneleés, who went at the 
head of a body of Thebans: both Glaukus and Peneleés are 
commemorated in the [liad.2. And it is a remarkable fact men- 
tioned by Pausanias (though we do not know on what authority), 
that the inhabitants of Phokxa,— which was the northernmost 
city of Iénia on the borders of A¢olis, and one of the last found- 
ed, — consisting mostly of Phokian colonists under the conduct 
of the Athenians Philogenés and Demin, were not admitted 
into the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony until they consented to choose 
for themselves chiefs of the Kodrid family.3 Proklés, the chief 
who conducted the Ionic emigrants from Epidaurus to Samos, 
was said to be of the lineage of Ién, son of Xuthus.4 

Of the twelve Jonic states constituting the Pan-Ionic Amphik- 
tyony — some of them among the greatest cities in Hellas —I 
shall say no more at present, as I have to treat of them again 
when I come upon historical ground. 


8. DORIO EMIGRATIONS. 


The /£olic and Jonic emigrations are thus both presented to 
as as direct consequences of the event called the Return of the 


1 Herodot. i. 146; vii. 95; viii. 46. Vellei. Paterc. i. 4. Pherekydés, 
Frag. 111, ed. Didot. * Herodot. i. 147; Pausan. vii. 2. 7. 

3 Pausan. vii. 2,2; vii. 3, 4. 4 Pausan. vii. 4, 3. 
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Herakleids: and in like manner the formation of the Dorian 
Hexapolis in the south-western corner of Asia Minor: Kés, — 
Knidus, Halikarnassus, and Rhodes, with its three separate cities, 
as well as the Dorian establishments in Kréte, Melos, and Théra, 
are all traced more or less directly to the same great revolution. 
Théra, more especially, has its root in the legendary world. Its 
C&kist was Théras, a descendant of the heroic lineage of Gidipus 
and Kadmus, and maternal uncle of the young kings of Sparta, 
Eurysthenés and Proklés, during whose minority he had exercised 
the regency. On their coming of age, his functions were at an 
end: but being unable to endure a private station, he determined 
to put himself at the head of a body of emigrants: many came 
forward to join him, and the expedition was farther reinforced by 
a body of interlopers, belonging to the Minyz, of whom the Lace- 
dzmonians were anxious to get rid. These Minyz had arrived 
in Laconia, not long before, from the island of Lemnos, out of 
which they had been expelled by the Pelasgian fugitives from 
Attica. They landed without asking permission, took up their 
abode and began to “ light their fires ” on Mount Taygetus. When 
the Lacedemonians sent to ask who they were, and wherefore 
they had come, the Minye replied that they were sons of the 
Argonauts who had landed at Lemnos, and that, being expelled 
from their own homes, they thought themselves entitled to solicit 
an asylum in the territory of their fathers: they asked, withal, to 
be admitted to share both the lands and the honors of the state. 
The Lacedemonians granted the request, chiefly on the: ground 
of a common ancestry, — their own great heroes, the Tyndarids, 
having been enrolled:in the crew of the Argé: the Minyzx were 
then introduced as citizens into the tribes, received lots of land, 
and began to intermarry with the preéxisting families. It was 
not long, however, before they became insolent: they demanded a 
share in the kingdom (which was the venerated privilege of the 
Herakleids), and so grossly misconducted themselves in other 
ways, that the Lacedzmonians resolved to put them to death, and 
began by casting them into prison. While the Minyz were thus 
confined, their wives, Spartans by birth, and many of them daugh- 
ters of the principal men, solicited permission to go in and see 
them: leave being granted, they made use of the interview to 
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change clothes with their husbands, who thus escaped and fled 
again to Mount Taygetus. The greater number of them quitted 
Laconia, and marched to Triphylia, in the western regions of 
Peloponnésus, from whence they expelled the Paroreats and the 
Kaukones, and founded six towns of their own, of which Lepreum 
was the chief. A certain proportion, however, by permission of 
the Lacedemonians, joined Théras, and departed with him to the 
island of Kallisté, then possessed by Phcenician inhabitants, who 
were descended from the kinsmen and companions of Kadmus, 
and who had been left there by that prince, when he came forth 
in search of Eurépa, eight generations preceding. Arriving thus 
among men of kindred lineage with himself, Théras met with a 
fraternal reception, and the island derived from him the name, 
under which it is historically known, of Théra.! 

Such is the foundation-legend of Théra, believed both by the 
Lacedzemonians and by the Therzans, and interesting as it brings 
before us, characteristically as well as vividly, the persons and 
feelings of the mythical world, — the Argonauts, with the Tynda- 
rids as their companions and Minye as their children. In Le- 
preum, as in the other towns of Triphylia, the descent from the 
Minyz of old seems to have been believed in the historical times, 
and the mention of the river Minyéius in those regions by Homer 
tended to confirm it.2 But people were not unanimous as to the 
legend by which that descent should be made out; while some 
adopted the story just cited from Herodotus, others imagined that 
Chliéris, who had come from the Minyeian town of Orchomenus 
as the wife of Néleus to Pylus, had brought with her a body of 
her countrymen.? . | 


1 Herodot. iv. 145-149; Valer. Maxim. iv. c. 6; Polysn. vii. 49, who, 
however, gives the narrative differently by mentioning “ Tyrrhenians from 
Lemnos aiding Sparta during the Helotic war :” another narrative in his col- 
lection (viii. 71), though imperfectly preserved, seems to approach more 
closely to Herodotus. 

* Homer, Iliad, xi. 721. 

3 Strabo, viii. p. 347. M. Raoul Rochette, who treats the legends for the 
most part as if they were so much authentic history, is much displeased with 
Strabo for admitting this diversity of storics (Histoire des Colonies Grecques, 
t. ni. ch. 7, p. 54): “ Apres des détails si clairs et si positifs, comment est-il 
possible que ce méme Strabon, bouleversant toute la chronologie, fasse 
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These Minye from Lemnos and Imbros appear again as pur- 
tions of another narrative respecting the settlement of the colony 
of Mélos. It has already been mentioned, that when the Herak- 
leids and the Dorians invaded Lacdnia, Philonomus, an Achzan, 
treacherously betrayed to them the country, for which he received 
as his recompense the territory of Amyklex. He is said to have 
peopled this territory by introducing detachments of Minys from 
Lemnos and Imbros, who, in the third generation after the return 
of the Herakleids, became so discontented and mutinous, that the 
Lacedsemonians resolved to send them out of the country as emi- 
grants, under their chiefs Polis and Delphus. Taking the direc- 
tion of Kréte, they stopped in their way to land a portion of their 
colonists on the island of Mélos, which remained throughoat the 
historical times a faithful and attached colony of Lacedamén.! 
On arriving in Kréte, they are said to have settled at the town 
of Gortyn. We find, moreover, that other Dorian establishments, 
either from Lacedemén or Argos, were formed in Kréte; and 
Lyktos in particular, is noticed, not only as a colony of Sparta, 
but as distinguished for the analogy of its laws and customs.2 It 
is even said that Kréte, immediately after the Trojan war, had 
been visited by the wrath of the gods, and depopulated by famine 
and pestilence; and that, in the third generation afterwards, so 
great was the influx of emigrants, the entire population of the 
island was renewed, with the exception of the Eteokrétes at 
Polichne and Presus.% 


arriver les Minyens dans la Triphylie sous la conduite de Chloris, mere de 
Nestor?” 

The story which M. Raoul Rochette thus puts aside, is quite equal in 
point of credibility to that which he accepts: in fact, no measure of credibility 

can be applied. 

1 Conén, Nafrat. 36. Compare Plutarch, Question. Grec. c. 21, where 
Tyrrhenians from Lemnos are mentioned, as in the passage of Polysenus, 
referred to in a preceding note. 

* Strabo, x. P- 481; Aristot. Polit. ii. 10. 

* Herodot. vii. 171 "(see above, Ch. xii. vol. i. p. 226). Diodérus (vy. 80), 
as well as Herodotus, mentions generally large emigrations into Kréte from 
Lacedeemén and Argos; but even the laborious research of M. Raoul Ro- 
chette (Histoire des Colonies Grecques, t. ili. c. 9, PP. 60-68) fails in collect 
ing any distinct particulars of them. 
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There were Dorians in Kréte in the time of the Odyssey: 
Homer mentions different languages and different races of men, 
Eteokrétes, Kydénes, Dorians, Acheans, and Pelasgians, as all 
coexisting in the island, which he describes to be populous, and 
to contain ninety cities. A legend given by Andrdén, based seem- 
ingly upon the statement of Herodotus, that Dérus the son of 
Hellen had settled in Histizdétis, ascribed the first introduction of 
the three last races to Tektaphus son of Dérus,— who had led forth 
from that country a colony of Dorians, Acheans, and Pelasgians, 
and had landed in Kréte during the reign of the indigenous king 
Krés.1 This story of Andrén so exactly fits on to the Homeric 
Catalogue of Kretan inhabitants, that we may reasonably pre- 
sume it to have been designedly arranged with reference to that 
Catalogue, so as to afford some plausible account, consistently 
with the received legendary chronology, how there came to be 
Dorians in Kréte before the Trojan war,—the Dorian colonies 
after the return of the Herakleids being of course long posterior 
in supposed order of time. To find a leader sufficiently early for 
his hypothesis, Andrén ascends to the primitive Eponymus Do- 
rus, to whose son Tektaphus he ascribes the introduction of a 
mixed colony of Dorians, Achzans, and Pelasgians into Kréte: 
these are the exact three races enumerated in the Odyssey, and 
the king Krés, whom Andron affirms to have been then reigning 
in the island, represents the Eteokrétes and Kydénes in the . 
list of Homer. The story seems to have found favor among 
native Kretan historians, as it doubtless serves to obviate what 


1 Steph. Byz. v. Adpiov.— ep? dv loropet "Avdpwv, Kpyric tv rg vgo@ 
BaoiAciovroc, Téxragov rdv Adpov rot "EAAnvoc, dpunoavra éx ric bv Oerradig 
rite piv Awpidos, viv d2 ‘loriaroridog Kadovpévnc, Ggixéodat ele Kpnrny pera 
Oopiewy te kat ’Axyatav Kai Iledacyav, rav obk dnapavrov el¢ Tuppnviav. 
Compare Strabo, x. pp. 475-476, from which it is plain that the story was 
adduced by Andrén with a special explanatory reference to the passage in 
the Odyssey (xv. 175.) 

The age of Andrén, one of the authors of Atthidés, is not precisely ascer- 
tainable, but he can hardly be put earlier than 300 B. c.; see the preliminary 
Dissertation of C. Maller to the Fragmenta Historicoram Grecorum, ed. 
Didot, p. Ixxxii; and the Prolusio de Atthidum Scriptoribus, prefixed to 
Lenz’s edition of the Fragments of Phanodémus and Démén, p. xxviii. Lips, 
1812. 
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would otherwise be a contradiction in the legendary chronol- 
. 

Another Dorian emigration from Peloponnésus to Kréte, which 
extended also to Rhodes and Kés, is farther said to have been 
conducted by Althsemenés, who had been one of the chiefs in the 
expedition against Attica, in which Krodus perished. This 
prince, a Herakleid, and third in descent from Témenus, was in- 
duced to expatriate by a family quarrel, and conducted a body 
of Dorian colonists from Argos first to Kréte, where some of 
them remained; but the greater number accompanied him to 
Rhodes, in which island, after expelling the Karian possessors, he 
foundéd the three cities of Lindus, Ialysus, and Kameirus.2 

It is proper here to add, that the legend of the Rhodian archz- 
ologists respecting their ekist Althemenés, who was worshipped 
in the island with heroic honors, was something totally different 
from the preceding. -Althemenés was a Kretan, son of the king 
Katreus, and grandson of Minos. An oracle predicted to him 
that he would one day kill his father: eager to escape so terrible 
a destiny, he quitted Kréte, and conducted a colony to Rhodes, 
where the famous temple of the Atabyrian Zeus, on the lofty 
summit of Mount Atabyrum, was ascribed to his foundation, built 
so as to command a view of Kréte. He had been settled on the 
island for some time, when his father Katreus, anxious again to 
embrace his only son, followed him from Kréte: he landed in 
Rhodes during the night without being known, and a casual collis- 
ion took place between his attendants and the islanders. Althz- 
menés hastened to the shore to assist in repelling the supposed 
enemies, and in the fray had the misfortune to kill his aged 
father.’ 

Kither the emigrants who accompanied Althemenés, or some 


1 See Diodér, iv. 60; v. 80. From Strabo, (/. c.) however, we see that 
others rejected the story of Andrén. 

O. Maller (History of the Dorians, b. i. c. 1, § 9) accepts the story as sub- 
stantially true, putting aside the name Dorus, and even regards it as certain 
that Minos of Knéssus was a Dorian ; but the evidence with which he sup- 
ports this conclusion appears to me loose and fanciful. ; 

* Conén, Narrat. 47; Ephorus, Fragm. 62, ed. Marx. 

* Diodér. v.59; Apollodér. iii. 2,2. In the Chapter next but one precet\ling 
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other Dorian colonists afterwards, are reported to have settled at 
Kés, Knidus, Karpathus, and Halikarnassus. To the last men- 
tioned city, however, Anthés of Troezén is assigned as the ockist: 
the emigrants who accompanied him were said to have belonged 
to the Dymanian tribe, one of the three tribes always found in a 
Doric state: and the city seems to have been characterized as a 
colony sometimes of Troezen, sometimes of Argos.1 


We thus have the Xolic, the Ionic, and the Doric colonial es- 
tablishments in Asia, all springing out of the legendary age, and 
all set forth as consequences, direct or indirect, of what is called 
the Return of the Herakleids, or the Dorian conquest of Pelo- 
ponnésus. According to the received chronology, they are suc- 
ceeded by a period, supposed to comprise nearly three centuries, 
which is almost an entire blank, before we reach authentic chro- 
nology and the first recorded Olympiad,—and they thus form 
the concluding events of the mythical world, out of which we 
now pass into historical Greece, such as it stands at the last- 
mentioned epoch. It is by these migrations that the parts of the 
Hellenic aggregate are distributed into the places which they oc- 
cupy at the dawn of historical daylight, — Dorians, Arcadians, 
ZEtolo-Eleians, and Achzans, sharing Peloponnésugs unequally 
among them, — -Xolians, Jonians, and Dorians, settled both in 
the islands of the ASgean and the coast of Asia Minor. The 
Return of the Herakleids, as well as the three emigrations, 
ZEolic, Ionic, and Doric, present the legendary explanation, 
suitable to the feelings and belief of the people, showing how 


this, Diodérus had made express reference to native Rhodian mythologists, 
—to one in particular, named Zeno (c. 57). 

Wesseling supposes two different settlers in Rhodes, both named Althe- 
menés: this is certainly necessary, if we are to treat the two narratives as 
historical. 

' Strabo, xiv, p. 653; Pausan. ii. 39,3; Kallimachus apud Stephan. Byz. 
v. ‘AAckapvaccog. 

Herodotus (vii. 99) calls Halikarnassus a colony of Treezén; Pomponius 
Mela (i.16,) of Argos. Vitruvius names both Argos and Troezén (ii. 8, 12); 
but the two cekists whom he mentions, Melas and Arevanius, were nof so 
well known as Anthés; the inhabitants of Halikarnassus being called An- 
theade (see Stephan. Byz. v.’AO#vai; and a curious inscription in Boeckh’s 
Corpus Inscriptionum, No. 2655). 
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Greece passed from the heroic races who besieged Toy and 
Thébes, piloted the adventurous Argo, and slew the monst-ous 
boar of Kalydén, to the historical races, differently named and class- 
ified, who furnished victors to the Olympic and Pythian games. 
A patient and learned French writer, M. Raoul Rochette, — 
who construes all the events of the heroic age, generally speak- 
ing, as so much real history, only making allowance for the mis- 
takes and exaggerations of poets, —is greatly perplexed by the 
blank and interruption which this supposed continuous series of 
history presents, from the Return of the Herakleids down to the 
beginning of the Olympiads. He cannot explain to himself so 
long a period of absolute quiescence, after the important incidents 
and striking adventures of the heroic age; and if there happened 
nothing worthy of record during this long period, — as he pre- 
sumes, from the fact that nothing has been transmitted, — he 
concludes that this must have arisen from the state of suffering 
and exhaustion in which previous wars and revolution had left 
the Greeks: a long interval of complete inaction being required 
to heal such wounds.! 


1“ La période qui me semble la plus obscure et Ja plus remplie de difficul- 
tés n’est pas celle que je viens de parcourir: c’est celle qui sépare |’époque 
des Héraclides de Jlinstitution des Olympiades. La perte des ouvrages 
d’Ephore et de Théopompe est sans doute la cause en grande partie du vide 
immense que nous offre dans cet intervalle Vhistoire de la Gréce. Mais si 
Von en excepte l’établissement des colonies Eoliennes, Doriennes, et Ionien- 
nes, de Asie Mineure, et quelques événemens, trés rapprochés de la pre- 
miére de ces époques, l’espace de plus de quatre sié¢cles qui les sépare est 
couvert d’une obscurité presque impénétrable, et ]’on aura toujours lieu de 
s’étonner que les ouvrages des anciens n’offrent aucun secours pour remplir 
une lacune aussi considérable. Une pareille absence doit aussi nous faire 
soupconner qu’il se passa dans la Gréce peu de ces grands événemens qui se 
gravent fortement dans la mémoire des hommes: puisque, si les traces ne 
s’en étaient point conservées dans les écrits des contemporains, au moins le 
souvenir s’en seroit il perpétué par des monumens: or les monumens et 
Vhistoire se taisent également. II faut donc croire que la Grace, agitée depuis 
si long temps par des révolutions de toute espéce, épuisée par ses derniéres 
émigrations, se tourna toute entiére vers des occupations paisibles, et ne 
chercha, pendant ce long intervalle, qu’a guérir, au sein du repos et de 
Vabondance qui en est la suite, les plaies profondes que sa population avait 
souffertes. (Racul Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Grecques, t. ii.c. 16. p. 455.9 

To the same purpose, Gillies (History of Greece, ch. iii. p. 67, quarto‘ 
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" Assuming M. Rochette’s view of the heroic ages to be correct, 
and reasoning upon the supposition that the adventures ascribed 
to the Grecian heroes are matters of historical reality, trans- 
mitted by tradition from a period of time four centuries before 
the recorded Olympiads, and only embellished by describing 
poets, — the blank which he here dwells upon is, to say the least 
of it, embarrassing and unaccountable. It is strange that the 
stream of tradition, if it had once begun to flow, should (like 
several of the rivers in Greece) be submerged for two or three 
centuries and then reappear. But when we make what appears 
to me the proper distinction between legend and history, it will 
be seen that a period of blank time between the two is perfectly 
conformable to the conditions under which the former is gen- 
erated. It is not the immediate past, but a supposed remote past, 
which forms the suitable atmosphere of mythical narrative, —a 
past originally quite undetermined in respect to distance from the 
present, as we see in the Iliad and Odyssey. And even when 
we come down to the genealogical poets, who affect to give a cer- 
tain measure of bygone time, and a succession of persons as well 
as of events, still, the names whom they most delight to honor 
and upon whose exploits they chiefly expatiate, are those of the 
ancestral gods and heroes of the tribe and their supposed con- . 
temporaries; ancestors separated by a long lineage from the 
present hearer. The gods and heroes were conceived as re- 
moved from him by several generations, and the legendary mat- 
ter which was grouped around them appeared only the more im- 
posing when exhibited at a respectful distance, beyond the days 
of father and grandfather, and of all known predecessors. The 
Odes of Pindar strikingly illustrate this tendency. We thus see 
how it happened that, between the times assigned to heroic adven- 
ture and those of historical.record, there existed an intermediate 
blank, filled with inglorious names; and how, amongst the same 
society which cared not to remember proceedings of fathers and 
grandfathers, there circulated much popular and accredited narra- 
tive respecting real or supposed ancestors long past and gone. 


“The obscure transactions of Greece, during the four following centuries, 
ill correspond with the splendor of the Trojan, or even of the Argonautic 


expedition,” etc. 
| se or. TI. 2* Soc. 


ee 
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The obscure and barren centuries which immediately precede 
the first recorded Olympiad, form the natural separation between 
the legendary return of the Herakleids and the historical wars 
of Sparta against Messéné,-— between the province of legend, 
wherein matter of fact (if any there be) is so intimately combined 
with its accompaniments of fiction, as to be undistinguishable 
without the aid of extrinsic evidence,—and that of history, 
where some matters of fact can be ascertained, and where a 
sagacious criticism may be usefully employed in trying to add to 
their number. 


CHAPTER XIx. 


APPLICATION OF CHRONOLOGY TO GRECIAN LEGEND. 


I NEED not repeat, what has already been sufficiently set forth 
in the preceding pages, that the mass of Grecian incident anterior 
- to 776 B. Cc. appears to me not reducible either to history or to 
chronology, and that any chronological system which may be 
applied to it must be essentially uncertified and illusory. It was, 
however, chronologized in ancient times, and has continued to be 
so in modern; and the various schemes employed for this pur- 
pose may be found stated and compared in the first volume (the 
last published) of Mr. Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. There 
were among the Greeks, and there still are among modern 
scholars, important differences as to the dates of the principal 
evenis:! Eratosthenés dissented both from Herodotus and from 
Phanias and Kallimachus, while Larcher and Raoul Rochette 


' Larcher and Raoul Rochette, adopting the chronological date of Herodo- 
tus, fix the taking of Troy at 1270 B.c., and the Return of the Herakleids at 
1190 B.c. According to the scheme of Eratosthenés, these two events 
stand at 1184 and 1104 B.C. 

O. Miller, i in his Chronological Tables (Appendix vi. to History of Do- 
rians, vol ii. p. 441, Engl. transl.), gives no dates or computation of ycars 
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(who follow Herodotus) stand opposed to O. Miller and to Mr. 
Clinton. That the reader may have a general conception of 
the order in which these legendary events were disposed, I 
transcribe from the Fasti Hellenica a double chronological table, 
contained in p. 139,.in which the dates are placed in series, from 
Phoréneus to the Olympiad of Corcebus in B. c. 776,—Zin the 
first column according to the system of Eratosthenés, in the 
second according to that of Kallimachus. 

“The following Table (says Mr. Clinton) offers a summary 
view of the leading periods from Phordéneus to the Olympiad of 
Corcebus, and exhibits a double series of dates; the one proceed- 
ing from the date of Eratosthenés, the other from a date founded 
on the reduced calculations of Phanias and Kallimachus, which 
strike out fifty-six years from the amount of Eratosthenés. Pha- 
nias, as we have seen, omitted fifty-five years between the Return 
and the registered Olympiads; for so we may understand the 
account: Kallimachus, fifty-six years between the Olympiad of 
Iphitus and the Olympiad in which Corcebus won.! 


anterior to the Capture of Troy and the Return of the Herakleids, which 
he places with Eratosthenés in 1184 and 1104 B.c. 

C. Miiller thinks (in his Annotatio ad Marmor Parium, appended to the 
Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, ed. Didot, pp. 556, 568, 572; compare 
his Prefatory notice of the Fragments of Hellanikus, p. xxviii. of the same 
volume) that the ancient chronologists, in their arrangement of the mythical 
events as antecedent and consequent, were guided by certain numerical 
attachments, especially by a reverence for the cycle of 63 years, product of 
the sacred numbers 7 X 9=63. I cannot think that he makes out his 
hypothesis satisfactorily, as to the particular cycle followed, though it is not 
improbable that some preconceived numerical theories did guide these early 
calculators. He calls attention to the fact that the Alexandrine computation 
of dates was,only one among a number of others discrepant, and that modern 
inquirers are too apt to treat it as if it stood alone, or carried some superior 
authority, (pp. 568-572; compare Clemen. Alex. Stromat. i. p. 145, Sylb.) 
For example, O. Miiller observes, (Appendix to Hist. of Dorians, p. 442,) 
that “ Larcher’s criticism and rejection of the Alexandrine chronologists may 
perhaps be found as groundless as they are presumptuous,” — an observation, 
which, to say the least of it, ascribes to Eratosthenés a far higher authority 
than he is entitled to. 

1 The date of Kallimachus for Zphitus is approved by Clavier (Prem. 
Temps, tom. ii. p. 203), who considers it as not far from the truth. 
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“The first column of this Table exhibits the current years 
before and after the fall of Troy: in the second column of dates 


the complete intervals are expressed.” 


Phoroneus, p. 19 ....ecceecccoes es ccee 


Daneus, p. 73. ...ecccccccccccveces coe 


th of Hercules ......+4. sec eeees - 
Argonauts. ...sccesecese Coe cccecenee 
irst Theban war, p. 51, h. ......ee0e. 
Death of Hercules.......00. cove eecnes 


of 


the differ-} tosth. | mach. 
entevents 


287 | (1753)| (1697) 


50 | (1433)| (1377) 
, 50 | (1383)! (1327) 


20 | (1833)| (1277) 
30 | 1318| 1257: 
22 | (1288)| (1227) 
36 | 1261] 1205 


Death of Hyllus ....ccccccccvccsscuce Qy 9m 1203 1147 


Accession of Agamemnon .....ecceeece 


Troy taken ee@eseeeeeeeee ®@eaeeeoeeoveves 


Orestes reigns at Argos in the 8th year .. 
The Thessali occupy Thessaly .......+. 


The Beoti return to Beeotia in the 60th yr. 


Holic migration under Penthilus....... 
Return of the Heraclide in the 80th year 
Aletes reigns at Corinth, p. 130,m ..... 
Migration of Theras.......ecccccceees 
Lesbos occupied 130 years after the sera. 
Death of Codrus .......0..000. oes eeee 
Ionic migration 60 years after the Return 
Cymé founded 150 years after the wra .. 
Smyrna, 168 years after the ra, p. 105, t. 


2 1200; 1144 
6 1198; 1142 
9 1192; 1136 


' 33 | (1466), (1410 
| 


1 These dates, distinguished from the rest by braces, are proposed as mere 
conjectures, founded upon the probable length of generations. 
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Wherever chronology is possible, researches such as those of 
Mr. Clinton, which have conduced so much to the better un- 
derstanding of the later times of Greece, deserve respectful 
attention. But the ablest chronologist can accomplish nothing, 
unless he is supplied with a certain basis of matters of fact, pure _ 
and distinguishable from fiction, and authenticated by witnesses 
both knowing the truth and willing to declare it. Possessing 
thiz preliminary stock, he may reason from it to refute distinct 
falsehoods and to correct partial mistakes: but if all the original 
statements submitted to him contain truth (at least wherever 
there ts truth) in a sort of chemical combination with fiction, 
which he has no means of decomposing, — he is in the condition 
of one who tries to solve a problem without data: he is first 
obliged to construct his own data, and from them to extract his 
conclusions. The statements of the epic poets, our only original 
witnesses in this case, correspond to the description here given. 
Whether the proportion of truth contained in them be smaller or 
greater, it is at all events unassignable, — and the constant and 
intimate admixture of fiction is both indisputable in itself, and, 
indeed, essential to the purpose and profession of those from 
whom the tales proceed. Of such a character are all the depos- 
ing witnesses, even where their tales agree; and it is out of a 
heap of such tales, not agreeing, but discrepant in a thousand 
ways, and without a morsel of pure authenticated truth, — that 
the critic is called upon to draw out a methodical series of his- 
torical events adorned with chronological dates. 

If we could imagine a modern critical scholar transported into 
Greece at the time of the Persian war,—endued with his 
present habits of appreciating historical evidence, without sharing 
in the religious or patriotic feelings of the country, — and invited 
to prepare, out of the great body of Grecian epic which then 
existed, a History and Chronology of Greece anterior to 776 
B. C., assigning reasons as well for what he admitted as for what 
he rejected, —I feel persuaded that he would have judged the 
undertaking to be little better than a process of guesswork. But 
the modern critic finds that not only Pherekydés and Hellanikus, 
but also Herodotus and Thucydidés, have either attempted the 
task or sanctioned the belief that it was practicable,—a matter 
not at all surprising, when we consider both their narmw ex- 
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perience of historical evidence and the powerful ascendency of 
religion and patriotism in predisposing them to antiquarian belief, 
— and he therefore accepts the problem as they have bequeathed 
it, adding his own efforts to bring it to a satisfactory solution. 
Nevertheless, he not only follows them with some degree of 
reserve and uneasiness, but even admits important distinctions 
quite foreign to their habits of thought. Thucydidés talks of the 
deeds of Hellén and his sons with as much confidence as we now 
speak of William the Conqueror: Mr. Clinton recognizes Hel- 
lén, with his sons Dérus, “olus, and Xuthus, as fictitious persons. 
Herodotus recites the great heroic genealogies down from Kad- 
mus and Danaus, with a belief not less complete in the higher 
members of the series than in the lower: but Mr. Clinton admits 
a radical distinction in the evidence of events before and after 
the first recorded Olympiad, or 776 B. c.,—“the first date in 
Grecian chronology (he remarks, p. 123,) which can be fixed 
upon authentic evidence,” —the highest point to which Grecian 
chronology, reckoning upward, can be carried. Of this impor- 
tant epoch in Grecian development,— the commencement of 
authentic chronological life, — Herodotus and Thucydidés had no 
knowledge or took no account: the later chronologists, from 
Timeus downwards, noted it, and made it serve as the basis of 
their chronological comparisons, so far as it went: but neither 
Eratosthenés nor Apollodérus seem to have recognized (though 
Varro and Africanus did recognize) a marked difference in 
respect of certainty or authenticity between the period before 
and the period after. 

In farther illustration of Mr. Clinton’s opinion that the firat 
recorded Olympiad is the earliest date which can be fixed upon 
authentic evidence, we have, in p. 138, the following just remarks 
in reference to the dissentient views of Eratosthenés, Phanias, 
and Kallimachus, about the date of the Trojan war: “The chro- 
nology of Eratosthenés (he says), founded on a careful comparison 
of circumstances, and approved by those to whom the same stores 
of information were open, is entitled to our respect. But we must 
remember that a conjectural date can never rise to the authority 
of evidence; that what is accepted as a substitute for testimony 
is not an equivalent : witnesses only can prove a date, and in the 
want of these, the knowledge of it is plainly beyond our reach. 


> 
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If in the absence of a better light we seek for what is probable, 


-we are not to forget the distinction between conjecture and proof; 


between what is probable and what is certain. The computation, 
then, of Eratosthenés for the war of Troy is open to inquiry; and 
if we find it adverse to the opinions of many preceding writers, 
who fixed a lower date, and adverse to the acknowledged length 
of generation in the most authentic dynasties, we are allowed to 
follow other guides, who give us a lower epoch.” 

Here Mr. Clinton again plainly acknowledges the want of evi 
dence, and the irremediable uncertainty of Grecian chronology . 
before the Olympiads; and the reasonable conclusion from his 
argument is, not simply, that “the computation of Eratosthenés 
was open to inquiry,” (which few would be found to deny,) but 
that both Eratosthenés and Phanias had delivered positive opin- 
ions upon a point on which no sufficient evidence was accessible, 
and therefore that neither the one nor the other was a guide to 
be followed.! Mr. Clinton does, indeed, speak of authentic dynas- 
ties -prior‘to the first recorded Olympiad, but if there be any 
such, reaching up from that period to a supposed point coeval 
with or anterior to the war of Troy,— I see no good reason 
for the marked distinction which he draws between chronology 
before and chronology after the Olympiad of Korcbus, or for the 
necessity which he feels of suspending his upward reckoning at the 
last-mentioned epoch, and beginning a different process, called 
“ downward reckoning,” from the higher epoch (supposed to be 
somehow ascertained without any upward reckoning) of the first 
patriarch from whom such authentic dynasty emanates? Herod- 
otus and Thucydidés might well, upon this supposition, ask of 


a 


L Karl Miiller observes (in the Dissertation above referred to, appended to 
the Fragmenta Historicum Gracorum, p. 568): “ Quod attinet wram Tro 
janam, tot obruimur et tam diversis vetcrum scriptorum computationibus, ut 
singulas enumerare negotium sit tsedii plenum, eas vel probare vel improbare 
res yana nee vacua ab arrogantid, Nam nemo hodie nescit quenam fides 
hie habenda sit omnibus.” 

® The distinction which Mr. Clinton draws between an upward and a down- 
ward chronology is one that Iam unable to comprehend. His doctrine is, 
that upward chronology is trustworthy and practicable up to the first recone. 
ed Olympiad ; downward chronology is trustworthy and practicable from Pho- 
réneis down to the Ionic migration: what is uncertain is, the length of the 
intermediate line which joins the Ionic migration to the first recorded Olym- 
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Mr. Clinton, why he called upon them to alter their method of 
proceeding at the year 776 B. c., and why they might not be 
allowed to pursue their “upward chronological reckoning,” with- 
out interruption, from Leonidas up to Danaus, or from Peisistratus 
up to Hellén and Deukalion, without any alteration in the point 
of view. Authentic dynasties from the Olympiads, up to an 
epoch above the Trojan war, would enable us to obtain chrono- 
logical proof for the latter date, instead of being reduced (as Mr. 
Clinton affirms that we are) to “ conjecture” instead of proof. 
The whole question, as to the value of the reckoning from the 


piad, — the downward and the upward terminus. (See Fasti Hellenici, vol. i. 
Introduct. p. ix. second edit. and p. 123, ch. vi.) 

All chronology must begin by reckoning upwards: when by this process 
we have arrived at a certain determined era in earlier time, we may from 
that date reckon downwards, if we please. We must be able to reckon up- 
wards from the present time to the Christian era, before we can employ that 
event as a fixed point for chronological determinations generaHy. But if 
Eratosthenés could perform correctly the upward reckoning frém his own 
time to the fall of Troy, so he could also perform the upward reckoning up 
to the nearer point of the Ionic migration. It is true that Eratosthenés gives 
all his statements of time from an older point to a newer (so far at least as 
we can judge from Clemens Alex. Strom. 1, p. 336); he says “ From the cap- 
ture of Troy to the return of the Herakleids is 80 years; from thence to the 
Ionic migration, 60 years; then, farther on, to the guardianship of Lykurgus, 
159 years ; ‘then to the first year of the first Olympiad, 108 years; from which 
Olympiad to the invasion of Xerxés, 297 years ; from whence to the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, 48 years,” etc. But here is no difference 
between upward reckoning as high as the first Olympiad, and then down- 
ward reckoning for the intervals of time above it. Ergtosthenés first found 
or made some upward reckoning to the Trojan capture, either from his own 
time or from some time at a known distance from his own: he then assumes 
the capture of Troy as an era, and gives statements of intervals going down- 
wards to the Peloponnesian war : amongst other statements, he assigns clearly 
that interval which Mr. Clinton pronounces to be undiscoverable, viz. the 
space of time between the Ionic emigration and the first Olympiad, interpos- 
ing one epoch between them. I reject the computation of Eratosthenés, or 
any other computation, to determine the supposed date of the Trojan war: 
but, if I admitted it, I could have no hesitation in admitting also the space 
which he defines between the Ionic migration and the first Olympiad. Euse- 
bius (Prep. Ev. x. 9, p. 485) reckons upwards from the birth of Christ, 
making various halts, but never breaking off, to the initial phenomena of 
Grecian antiquity, —the deluge of Deukalion and the conflagration w Phea 
tén. 
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Olympiads up to Phoréneus, does in truth turn upon this point: 
Are those genealogies, which profess to cover the space between 
the two, authentic and trustworthy, or not? Mr. Clinton appears 
to feel that they are not so, when he admits the essential difference 
in the character of the evidence and the necessity of altering the 
method of computation, before and after the first recorded Olym- 
piad; yet, in his Preface, he labors to prove that they possess 
historical worth and are in the main correctly set forth : moreover, 
that the fictitioue persons, wherever any such are intermingled, 

! may be detected and eliminated. The evidences upon which he 
relies, are: 1. Inscriptions; 2. The early poets. 

1. An inscription, being nothing but a piece of writing on mar- 
ble, carries evidentiary value under the same conditions as a pub- 
lished writing on paper. If the inscriber reports a contemporary 
fact which he had the means of knowing, and if there be no rea- 
son to suspect misrepresentation, we believe his assertion: if, on 
the other hand, he records facts belonging tg a long period before 
his own time, his authority counts for little, except in so far as 
we can verify and appreciate his means of knowledge. 

In estimating, therefore, the probative force of any inscription, 
the first and most indispensable point is to assure ourselves of its 
date. Amongst all the public registers and inscriptions alluded 
to by Mr. Clinton, there is not one which can be positively refer- 
red to a date anterior to 776 B. c. The quoit of Iphitus, — the 
public registers at Sparta, Corinth, and Elis, —the list of the 
priestesses of Juno at Argos,— are all of a date completely un- 
certified. O. Miller does, indeed, agree with Mr. Clinton 
(though in my opinion without any sufficient proof) in assigning 
the quoit of Iphitus to the age ascribed to that prince: and if we 
even grant thus much, we shall have an inscription as old (adopt- 
ing Mr. Clinton’s determination of the age of Iphitus) as 828 
B.C. But when Mr. Clinton quotes O. Miller as admitting the 

| registers of Sparta, Corinth, and Elis, it is right to add that the 
| latter does not profess to guarantee the authenticity of these doc- 
uments, or the age at which such registers began to be kept. It 
is not to be doubted that there were registers of the kings of 
Sparta carrying them up to Héraklés, and of the kings of Elis 
from Oxylus to Iphitus; but the question is, at what time did 
these lists begin to be kept continuously? This is a point which 
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we have no means of deciding, nor can we accept Mr. Clinton's 
unsupported conjecture, when he tells us: “Perhaps these were 
begun to be written as early as 8B. C. 1048, the probable time of 
the Dorian conquest.” Again, he tells us: “ At Argos, a register 
was preserved of the priestesses of Juno, which might be more 
ancient than the catalogues of the kings of Sparta or Corinth. 
That register, from which Hellanikus composed his work, con- 
tained the priestesses from the earliest times down to the age of 
Hellanikus himself..... But this catalogue might have been 
commenced as early as the Trojan war itself, and even at a still 
earlier date.” (pp. x. xi.) Again, respecting the inscriptions 
quoted by Herodotus from the temple of the Ismenian Apollo at 
Thébes, in which Amphitryo and Laodamas are named, Mr. 
Clinton says, “'They were ancient in the time of Herodotus, which 
may perhaps carry them back 400 years before his time: and in 
that case they might approach within 300 years of Laodamas and 
within 400 years of the probable time of Kadmus himself.”—« It 
is granted (he adds, in a note,) that these inscriptions were not 
genuine, that is, not of the date to which they were assigned by 
Herodotus himself. But that they were ancient, cannot be 
doubted,” &c. 

The time when Herodotus saw the temple of the Ismenian 
Apollo at Thébes can hardly have been earlier than 450 B. c.: 
reckoning upwards from hence to 776 8B. C., we have an interval 
of 326 years: the inscriptions which Herodotus saw may well 
therefore have been ancient, without being earlier than the first 
recorded Olympiad. Mr. Clinton does, indeed, tell us that an- 
cient “may perhaps” be construed as 400 years earlier than He- 
rodotus. But no careful reader can permit himself to convert 
such bare possibility into a ground of inference, and to make it 
available, in conjunction with other similar possibilities before 
enumerated, for the purpose of showing that there really existed 
inscriptions in Greece of a date anterior to 776 B.c. Unless 
Mr. Clinton can make out this, he can derive no benefit from in- 
scriptions, in his attempt to substantiate the reality of the mythi- 
cal persons or of the mythical events. 

The truth is, that the Herakleid pedigree of the Spartan kings 
(as has been observed in a former chapter) is only one out of 
the numerous divine and heroic genealogies with which the Hel- 
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lenic world abounded,|—a class of documents which become 
historical evidence only so high in the ascending series as the 


1 See the string of fabulous names placed at the head of the Halikarnas- 
sian Inscription, professing to enumerate the series of priests of Poseidon 
from the foundation of the city (Inscript. No. 2655, Boeckh), with the com- 
mentary of the learned editor: compare, also, what he pronounces to be an 
inscription of a genealogy partially fabulous at Hierapytna in Kréte (No. 
2563). 

The memorable Parian marble is itself an inscription, in which legend and 
history — gods, heroes, and men—are blended together in the various suc- 
cessive epochs without any consciousness of transition in the mind of the 
inscriber. 

That the Catalogue of Priestesses of Héré at Argos went back to the ex- 
treme of fabulous times, we may discern by the Fragments of Hellanikus 
(Frag. 45-53). So also did the registers at Sikyén: they professed to re- 
cord Amphion, son of Zeus and Antiopé, as the inventor of harp-music 
(Plutarch, De Musica, c. 3, p. 1132). 

I remarked in the preceding page, that Mr. Clinton erroneously cites K. 
QO. Maller as a believer in the chronological authenticity of the lists of the early- 
Spartan kings: he says (vol. iii. App. vi. p. 330), “ Mr. Miiller is of opinion 
that an authentic account of the years of each Lacedeemonian reign from the 
return of the Heraclids to the Olympiad of Korcebus had been preserved to 
the time of Eratosthenés and Apollodérus.” But this is a mistake; for 
Miller expressly disavows any belief in the authenticity of the lists (Dorians, 
i. p. 146): he says: “ I donot contend that the chronological accounts in the 
Spartan lists form an authentic document, more than those in the catalogue of 
the priestesses of Héré and in the list of Halikarnassian priests. The chro-, 
nological statements in the Spartan lists may have been formed from imper- 
fect memorials: but the Alexandrine chronologists must have found such 
tables in existence,” &c. 

The discrepancies noticed in Herodotus (vi. 52) are alone sufficient to 
prove that continuous registers of the names of the Lacedemonian kings 
did not begin to be kept until very long after the date here assigned by Mr. 
Clinton. 

Xenophon (Agesilaus, viii. 7) agrees with what Herodotus mentions to have 
been the native Lacedemonian story,— that Aristodémus (and not his sons) 
was the king who conducted the Dorian invaders to Sparta. What is 
farther remarkable is, that Xenophon calls him — ’Aporddypuog 6 ‘HpaxAéovg. 
The reasonable inference here is, that Xenophon believed Aristodémus to be 
the son of Héraklés, and that this was one of the various genealogical stories 
current. But here the critics interpose ; “6 ’IIpaxAéove (observes Schneider,) 
non tai¢, sed dréyovoc, ut ex Herodoto, viii. 131, admonuit Weiske.” Surely, 
if Xenophén had meant this, he would have said 6 a¢’ ‘HpaxAéoug. 

Perhaps particular exceptional cases might be quoted, wherein the very 
common phrase of 6, followed by a genitive, means descendant, and not son, 
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names composing them are authenticated by contemporary, or 
nearly contemporary, enrolment. At what period this practice 


of enrolment began, we have no information. Two remarks, © 


however, may be made, in reference to any approximative guess 
as to the time when actual registration commenced: First, that 
the number of names in the pedigree, or the length of past time 
which it professes to embrace, affords no presumption of any 
superior antiquity in the time of registration: Secondly, that, 
looking to the acknowledged paucity and rudeness of Grecian 
Writing, even down to the 60th Olympiad (540 B. c.), and to the 
absence of the habit of writing, as well as the low estimate of 
its value, which such a state of things argues, the presumption is, 
that written enrolment of family genealogies, did not commence 
until a long time after 776 B. c., and the obligation of proof falls 
upon him who maintains that it commenced earlier. And this 
second remark is farther borne out, when we observe that there 
is no registered list, except that of the Olympic victors, which 
goes up even so high as 776 8. c. The next list which O. Mil- 
ler and Mr. Clinton produce, is that of the Karneonice, or victors 
at the Karneian festival, which reaches only up to 676 B. c. 

If Mr. Clinton then makes little out of inscriptions to sustain 
his view of Grecian history and chronology anterior to the re- 
corded Olympiads, let us examine the inferences which he draws 
from his other source of evidence,—the early poets. And here 
it will be found, First, that in order to maintain the credibility of 
these witnesses, he lays down positions respecting historical evi- 
dence both indefensible in themselves, and especially inapplica- 
ble to the early times of Greece: Secondly, that his reasoning is 
at the same time inconsistent, — inasmuch as it includes admis- 
sions, which, if properly understood and followed out, exhibit 
these very witnesses as habitually, indiscriminately, and uncon- 
sciously mingling truth and fiction, and therefore little fit to be 
believed upon their solitary and unsupported testimony. 


“The authority even of the genealogies has been calicd in 2 qnes- 


But if any doubt be allowed upon this point, chronological computations, 
founded on genealogies, will be exposed to a serious additional suspicion 
Why are we to assume that Xenophén ‘must give the samo story as Herodo- 
tus, unless his words naturally tell us 50 ? 
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tion by many able and learned persons, who reject Danaus, Kad- 
mus, Hercules, Théseus, and many others, as fictitious persons, 
It is evident that any fact would come from the hands of the 
poets embellished with many fabulous additions: and fictitious 
genealogies were undoubtedly composed. Because, however, 
some genealogies were fictitious, we are not justified in concluding 
‘hat all were fabulous........ In estimating, then, the histori- 
zal value of the genealogies transmitted by the early poets, we 
nay take a middle course; not rejecting them as wholly false, 
aor yet implicitly receiving all as true. The genealogies con- 
‘ain many real persons, but these are tncorporated with many fic- 
iitious names. The fictions, however, will have a basis of truth: 
the genealogical expression may be false, but the connection 
which it describes is real. Even to those who reject the whole 
as fabulous, the exhibition of the early times which is presented 
in this volume may still be not unacceptable: because it is neces- 
sary to the right understanding of antiquity that the opinions of 
the Greeks concerning their own origin should be set before us, 
even if these are erroneous opinions, and that their story should 
be told as they have told it themselves. The names preserved 
by the ancient genealogies may be considered of three kinds; 
either they were the name of a race or clan converted into the 
name of an individual, or they were altogether fictitious, or lastly, 
they were real historical names. An attempt is made, in the 
four genealogical tables inserted below, to distinguish these three 
classes of names..... Of those who are left in the third class 
(z. e. the real) all are not entitled to remain there. But I have 
only placed in the third class those names concerning which there 
seemed to be little doubt. The rest are left to the judgment of 
the reader.” 

Pursuant to this principle of division, Mr. Clinton furnishes 
four genealogical tables,! in which the names of persons repre- 
senting races are printed in capital letters, and those of purely 
fictitious persons in italics. And these tables exhibit a curious 
sample of the intimate commixture of fiction with that which he 
calls truth: real son and mythical father, real husband and 
mythical wife, or vice versd. 

EEO SAE ISS I EE ae ee Sees ee eee 
! See Mr. Clinton’s work, pp. 32, 40, 100. 
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Upon Mr. Clinton’s tables we may remark : — 

1. The names singled out as fictitious are distinguished by ne 
common character, nor any mark either assignable or defensible, 
from those which are left as real. To take an example (p. 40), 
why is Itonus the first pointed out as a fiction, while Iténus the 
second, together with Physcus, Cynus, Salméneus, Ormenus, etc., 
in the same page, are preserved as real, all of them being epo-. 
nyms of towns just as much as Itonus? 

2. If we are to discard Hellén, Dérus, Kolus, Ién, etc., as not 
being real individual persons, but expressions for personified 
races, why are we to retain Kadmus, Danaus, Hyllus, and several 
others, who are just as much eponyms of races and tribes as the 
four above mentioned? Hyllus, Pamphylus, and Dymas are the 
eponyms of the three Dorian tribes,' just as Hoplés and the other 
three sons of Ién were of the four Attic tribes: Kadmus and 
Danaus stand in the same relation to the Kadmeians and Dana- 
ans, as Argus and Acheus to the Argeians and Achzans. Be- 
sides, there are many other names really eponymous, which we 
cannot now recognize to be so, in consequence of our imperfect 
acquaintance with the subdivisions of the Hellenic population, 
each of which, speaking generally, had its god or hero, to whom 
the original of the name was referred. If, then, eponymous 
names are to be excluded from the category of reality, we shall 
find that the ranks of the real men will be thinned to a far greater 
extent than is indicated by Mr. Clinton’s tables. 

8. Though Mr. Clinton does not carry out consistently either 
of his disfranchising qualifications among the names and persons 
of the old mythes, he nevertheless presses them far enough to 
strike out a sensible proportion of the whole. By conceding thus 
much to modern scepticism, he has departed from the point of 
view of Hellanikus and Herodotus, and the ancient historians 
generally ; and it is singular that the names, which he has been 
the most forward to sacrifice, are exactly those to which they 
were most attached, and which it would have been most painful 
to their faith to part with,—I mean the eponymous heroes. 
Neither Herodotus, nor Hellanikus, nor Eratosthenés, nor any 


' “From these three ” (Hyllus, Pamphylus, and Dymas,) says Mr. Clinton, — 
vol. i. ch. 5, p. 109, “the three Dorian tribes derived their names.” 
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one of the chronological reckoners of antiquity, would have ad- 
mitted the distinction which Mr. Clinton draws between persons 
real and persons fictitious in the old mythical world, though they 
might perhaps occasionally, on special grounds, call in question 
the existence of some individual characters amongst the mythical 
ancestry of Greece; but they never dreamed of that general 
severance into real and fictitious persons, which forms the princi- 
ple of Mr. Clinton’s “ middle course.” Their chronological com- 
putations for Grecian antiquity assumed that the mythical char- 
acters, in their full and entire sequence, were all real persons. 
Setting up the entire list as real, they calculated so many genera- 
tions to a century, and thus determined the number of centuries 
which separated themselves from the gods, the heroes, or the 
autochthonous men who formed in their view the historical start- 
ing point. But as soon as it is admitted that the personages in 
the mythical world are divisible into two classes, partly real and 
partly fictitious, the integrity of the series is broken up, and it 
can be no longer employed as a basis for chronological calculation. 
In the estimate of the ancient chronologers, three succeeding per- 
sons of the same lineage — grandfather, father, and son, —counted 
for a century; and this may pass in a rough way, so long as you 
are thoroughly satisfied that they are all real persons: but if, in 
the succession of persons A, B, C, you strike out B as a ‘fiction, 
the continuity of data necessary for chronological computation 
disappears. Now Mr. Clinton is inconsistent with himself in 
this, — that, while he abandons the unsuspecting historical faith 
of the Grecian chronologers, he nevertheless continues his chro- 
nological computations upon the data of that ancient faith, — 
upon the assumed reality of all the persons constituting his ante- 
historical generations. What becomes, for example, of the Hera- 
kleid genealogy of the Spartan kings, when it is admitted that 
eponymous persons are to be cancelled as fictions; seeing that 
Hyllus, through whom those kings traced their origin to Héra- 
klés comes in the most distinct manner under that category, as 
much so as Hoplés the son of Ion? It will be found that, when 
we once cease to believe in the mythical world as an uwninter. 


rupted and unalloyed succession of real individuals, it becomes 
unfit to serve aa a basis for chronological computations, and that 
Mr, Clinton, when he mutilated the data of the ancient chronolo. 
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gisle, ought at the same time to have abandoned their problems 
as insoluble. Genealogies of real persons, such as Herodotus 
and Eratosthenés believed in, afford a tolerable basis for calcula- 
tions of time, within certain limits of error: “genealogies contain- 
ing many real persons, but incorporated with many fictitious 
names,” (to use the language just cited from Mr. Clmton,) are 
essentially unavailable for such a purpose. 

It is right here to add, that I agree in Mr. Clinton’s view of 
these eponymous persons: I admit, with him, that “ the genea- 
logical expression may often be false, when the connection which 
it describes is real.” Thus, for example, the adoption of Hyllus 
by A‘gimius, the father of Pamphylus and Dymas, to the privileges 
of a son and to a third fraction of his territories, may reasonably 
be construed as a mythical expression of the fraternal union of 
the three Dorian tribes, Hylléis, Pamphyli, and Dymanes: so 
about the relationship of Ién and Achzus, of Dérus and olus. 
But if we put this construction on the name of Hyllus, or Ién, or 
Achzus, we cannot at the same time employ either of these 
persons as units in chronological reckoning: nor is it consistent 
to recognize them in the lump as members of a distinct class, 
and yet to enlist them as real individuals in measuring the dura- 
tion of past time. 

4. Mr. Clinton, while professing a wish to tell the story of the 
Greeks as they have told it themselves, seems unconscious how 
capitally his point of view differs from theirs. The distinction 
which he draws between real and fictitious persons would have 
appeared unreasonable, not to say offensive, to Herodotus or 
Eratosthenés. It is undoubtedly right that the early history (if 
Bo it is to be called) of the Greeks should be told as they have 
told it themselves, and with that view I have endeavored in the 
previous narrative, as far as I could, to present the primitive 
legends in their original color and character, — pointing out at 
the same time the manner in which they were transformed and 
distilled into history by passing through the retort of later an- 
nalists. It is the legend, as thus transformed, which Mr. Clinton 
seems to understand as the story told by the Greeks themselves, 
— which cannot be admitted to be true, unless the meaning of 
the expression be specially explained. In his general distinc- 
tion, however, between the real and fictitious persons of the 
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mythical world, he departs essentially from the point of view 
even of the later Greeks. And if he had consistently followed 
out that distinction in his particular criticisms, he would have 
found the ground slipping under his feet in his upward march 
even to Troy,— not to mention the series of eighteen genera 
tions farther up, to Phoréneus; but he does not consistently fol- 
low it out, and therefore, in practice, he deviates little from the 
footsteps of the ancients. 

Enough has been said to show that the witnesses upon whom 
Mr. Clinton relies, blend truth and fiction habitually, indiscrimi- 
nately, and unconsciously, even upon his own admission. Let 
us now consider the positions which he lays down respecting 
historical evidence. He says (Introduct. pp. vi—vii) : — 

“ We may acknowledge as real persons all those whom there 
is no reason for rejecting. The presumption is in favor of the 
early tradition, if no argument can be brought to overthrow it. 
The persons may be considered real, when the description of 
them is consonant with the state of the country at that time: 
when no national prejudice or vanity could be concerned in in- 
venting them: when the tradition is consistent and general: when 
rival or hostile tribes concur in the leading facts: when the acts 
ascribed to the person (divested of their poetical ornament) enter 
into the political system of the age, or form the basis of other 
transactions which fall within known historical times. Kadmus 
and Danaus appear to be real persons: for it is conformable to 
the state of mankind, and perfectly credible, that Phoenician and 
Egyptian adventurers, in the: ages to which these persons are 
ascribed, should have found their way to the coasts of Greece; 
and the Greeks (as already observed) had no motive from any 
national vanity to feign these settlements.” Hercules was a real 
person. His acts were recorded by those who were not friendly 
to the Dorians; by Achzans and olians, and Ionians, who had 
no vanity to gratify in celebrating the hero of a hostile and rival 
people. His descendants in many branches remained in many 
states down to the historical times. His son Tlepolemus, and 
his grandson and great-grandson Cleodeus and Aristomachus, 
are acknowledged (1. e. by O. Miller) to be real persons: and 
there is no reason that can be assigned for receiving these, which 
will not be equally valid for establishing the reality both of Her- 
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cules and Hyllus. Above all, Hercules is authenticated by the 
testimonies both of the Iliad and Odyssey.” 

These positions appear to me inconsistent with any sound views 
of the conditions of historical testimony. According to what is 
here laid down, we are bound to accept as real all the persons 
mentioned by Homer, Arktinus, Leschés, the Hesiodic poets, 
Eumélus, Asius, etc., unless we can adduce some positive ground 
in each particular case to prove the contrary. If this position 
be a true one, the greater part of the history of England, from 
Brute the Trojan down to Julius Cesar, ought at once to be 
admitted as valid and worthy of credence. What Mr. Clinton 
here calls the early tradition, is in point of fact, the narrative of 
these early poets. The word ¢radition is an equivocal word, and 
begs the whole question; for while in its obvious and literal 
meaning it implies only something handed down, whether truth 
or fiction, — it is tacitly understood to imply a tale descriptive of 
some real matter of fact, taking its rise at the time when that 
fact happened, and originally accurate, but corrupted by subse- 
quent oral transmission. Understanding, therefore, by Mr. Clin- 
ton’s words early tradition, the tales of the old poets, we shall 
find his position totally inadmissible, that we are bound to 
admit the persons or statements of Homer and Hesiod as real 
unless where we can produce reasons to the contrary. To allow 
this, would be to put them upon a par with good contemporary 
witnesses; for no greater privilege can be claimed in favor even 
of Thucydidés, than the title of his testimony to be believed 
unless where it can be contradicted on special grounds. The 
presumption in favor of an asserting witness is either strong or 
weak, or positively nothing, according to the compound ratio of 
his means of knowledge, his moral and intellectual habits, and 
his motive to speak the truth. Thus, for instance, when Hesiod 
tells us that his father quitted the Aolic Kymé, and came to 
Askra in Bebtia, we may fully believe him; but when he de- 
scribes to us the battles between the Olympic gods and the Titans, 
or between Héraklés and Cycnus,—— or when Homer depicts the 
efforts of Hectér, aided by Apollo, for the defence ef Troy, and 
the struggles of Achilles and Odysseus, with the assistance of 
Héré and Poseidon, for the destruction of that city, eveuts pro- 
fessedly long past and gone, — we cannot presume cither of them 
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to be in any way worthy of belief. It cannot be shown that they 
possessed, any means of knowledge, while it is certain that they 
could have no motive to consider historical truth: their object 
was to satisfy an uncritical appetite for narrative, and to interest 
the emotions of their hearers. Mr. Clinton says, that “ the per- 
sons may be considered real when the description of them is 
consistent with the state of the country at that time.” But he 
has forgotten, first, that we know nothing of the state of the 
country except what these very poets tell us; next, that fictitious 
persons may be just as consonant to the state of the country as 
real persons. While, therefore, on the one hand, we have no 
independent evidence either to affirm or to deny that Achilles or 
Agamemnon are consistent with the state of Greece or Asia 
Minor, at a certain supposed date 1183 8B. c., so, on the other 
hand, even assuming such consistency to be made out, this of 
itself would not prove them to be real persons. 

Mr. Clinton’s reasoning altogether overlooks the existence ot 
plausible fiction, — fictitious stories which harmonize perfectly 
well with the general course of facts, and which are distinguish- 
ed from matters of fact not by any internal character, but by the 
circumstance that matter of fact has some competent and well- 
informed witness to authenticate it, either directly or through 
legitimate inference. Fiction may be, and often is, extravagant 
and incredible; but it may also be plausible and specious, and in 
that case there is nothing but the want of an attesting certificate 
to distinguish it from truth. Now all the tests, which Mr. Clin- 
ton proposes as guarantees of the reality of the Homeric persons, 
will be just as well satisfied by plausible fiction as by actual 
matter of fact: the plausibility of the fiction consists in its satis- 
fying those and other similar conditions. In most cases, the tales 
of the poets did fall in with the existing current of feelings in 
their audience: “ prejudice and vanity” are not the only feelings, 
but doubtless prejudice and vanity were often appealed to, and it 
was from such harmony of sentiment that they acquired their 
hold on men’s belief. Without any doubt, the Tiad appealed 
most powerfully to the reverence for ancestral gods and heroes 
among the Asiatic colonists who first heard it: the temptation of 
putting forth an interesting tale is quite a sufficient stimulus to 
the invention of the poet, and the plausibility of the tale a suffi- 
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cient passport to the belief of the hearers. Mr. Clinton talks of 
“ consistent and general tradition.” But that the tale of a poet, 
when once told with effect and beauty, acquired general belief, - 
—jis no proof that it was founded on fact: otherwise, what are 
we to say to the divine legends, and to the large portion of the 
Homeric narrative which Mr. Clinton himself sets aside as un- 
true, ‘under the designation of “ poetical ornament?” When'a 
mythical incident is recorded as “ forming the basis” of some 
known historical fact or institution, — as, fur instance, the suc- 
cessful stratagem by which Melanthus killed Xanthus, in the bat- 
tle on the boundary, as recounted ;in my last chapter, — we may 
adopt one of two views; we may either treat the incident as real, 
and as having actually given occasion to what is described as its 
effect, — or we may treat the incident as a legend imagined in 
order to assign some plausible origin of the reality, —“ Aut ex 
re nomen, aut ex vocabulo fabula.”! In cases where the legend- 
ary incident is referred to a time long anterior to any records, 
—as it commonly is,—the second mode of proceeding appears 
to me far more consonant to reason and prcbability than the first. 
It is to be recollected that all the persons and facts, here defended 
as matter of real history, by Mr. Clinton, are referred to an age 
long preceding the first beginning of records. 

Ihave already remarked that Mr. Clinton shrinks from his 
own rule in treating Kadmus and Danaus as real persons, since 
they are as much eponyms of tribes or races as Dérus and Hellén. 
And if he can admit Héraklés to be a real man, I cannot see 
upon what reason he can consistently disallow any one of the 
mythical personages, for there is not one whose exploits are more 
strikingly at variance with the standard of historical probability. 
Mr. Clinton reasons upon the supposition that “ Herculés was a 
Dorian hero:” but he was Achzan and Kadmeian as well as 
Dorian, though the legends respecting him are different in all the 
three characters. Whether his son Tlepolemus and his grandson 
Cleodeus belong to the category of historical men, I will not 
take upon me to say, though O. Miller (in my opinion without 
any warranty) appears to admit it; but Hyllus certainly is not-a 
real man, if the canon of Mr. Clinton himself respecting the 
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eponyms is to be trusted. “The descendants of Herculés (ob- 
serves Mr. Clinton) remained in many states down to the histor- 
ical times.” So did those of Zeus and Apollo, and of that god 
whom the historian Hekateus recognized as his progenitor in the 
sixteenth generation ; the titular kings of Ephesus, in the histor- 
ical times, as well as Peisistratus, the despot of Athens, traced 
their origin up to Aolus and Hellén, yet Mr. Clinton does not 
hesitate to reject A‘olus and Hellén as fictitious persons. I dis- 
pute the propriety of quoting the Iliad and Odyssey (as Mr. 
_ Clinton does) in evidence of the historic personality of Herculés. 
For, even with regard to the ordinary men who figure in those 
poems, we have no means of discriminating the real from the 
fictitious ; while the Homeric Héraklés is unquestionably more 
than an ordinary man, — he is the favorite son of Zeus, from his 
birth predestined to a life of labor and servitude, as preparation 
for a glorious immortality. Without doubt, the poet himself be- 
lieved in the reality of Herculés, but it was a reality clothed with 
superhuman attributes. 

Mr. Clinton observes (Introd. p. ii.), that “because some gene- 
alogies were fictitious, we are not justified in concluding that all 
were fabulous.” It is no way necessary that we should maintain 
so extensive a position: it is sufficient that all are fabulous so far 
as concerns gods and heroes, — some fabulous throughout, — and 
none ascertainably true, for the period anterior to the recorded 
Olympiads. How much, or what particular portions, may be 
true, no one can pronounce. The gods and heroes are, from our 
point of view, essentially fictitious ; but from the Grecian point 
of view they were the most real (if the expression may be per- 
mitted, 2. e. clung to with the strongest faith) of all the members 
of the series. They not only formed parts of the genealogy as 
originally conceived, but were in themselves the grand reason 
why it was conceived, —as a golden chain to connect the living 
man with a divine ancestor. The genealogy, therefore, taken as 
a whole, (and its value consists in its being taken as a whole,) 
was from the beginning a fiction; but the names of the father 
and grandfather of the living man, in whose day it first came 
forth, were doubtless those of real men. Wherever, therefore, 
we can verify the date of a genealogy, as applied to some living 
person, we may reasonably presume the two lowest members of 
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it to be also those of real persons: but this has no application to 
the time anterior to the Olympiads, — still less to the pretended 
times of the Trojan war, the Kalydonian boar-hunt, or the del- 
uge of Deukalion. To reason (as Mr. Clinton does, Introd. p. 
vi.), — “ Because Aristomachus was a real man, therefore his 
father Cleodzus, his grandfather Hyllus, and so farther upwards, 
etc., must have been real men,”— is an inadmissible conclusion. 
The historian Hekatzus was a real man, and doubtless his father 
Hegesander, also, — but it would be unsafe to march up his gene- 
alogical ladder fifteen steps, to the presence of the ancestorial 
god of whom he boasted: the upper steps of the ladder will be 
found broken and unreal. Not to mention that the inference, 
from real son to real father, is inconsistent with the admissions in 
Mr. Clinton’s own genealogical tables; for he there inserts the 
names of several mythical fathers as having begotten real his- 
torical sons. 

The general authority of Mr. Clinton’s book, and the sincere 
respect which I entertain for his elucidations of the later chro- 
nology, have imposed upon me the duty of assigning those grounds 
on which I dissent from his conclusions prior to the first recorded 
Olympiad. ‘The reader who desires to see the numerous and con- 
tradictory guesses (they deserve no better name) of the Greeks 
themselves in the attempt to chronologize their mythical narra- 
tives, will find them in the copious notes annexed to the first half 
of his first volume. As I consider all such researches not merely 
as fruitless, in regard to any trustworthy result, but as serving to 
divert attention from the genuine form and really illustrative 
character of Grecian legend, I have not thought it right to go 
over the same ground in the present work. Differing as I do, 
however, from Mr. Clinton’s views on this suhject, I concur with 
him in deprecating the application of etymology (Intr. pp. xi-xii.) 
as a general scheme of explanation to the characters and events 
of Greek legend. Amongst the many causes which operated as 
suggestives and stimulants to Greek fancy in the creation of these 
interesting tales, doubtless etymology has had its share; but it 
cannot be applied (as Hermann, above all others, has sought to 
apply it) for the purpose of imparting supposed sense and system 
to the general body of mythical narrative. I have already re- 
marked on this topic in a former chapter. | 
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It would be curious to ascertain at what time, or by whom, the 
earliest continuous genealogies, connecting existing persons with 
the supposed antecedent age of legend, were formed and pre- 
served. Neither Homer nor Hesiod mentioned any verifiable 
present persons or circumstances : had they done so, the age of one 
or other of them could have been determined upon good evidence, 
which we may fairly presume to have been impossible, from the 
endless controversies upon this topic among ancient writers. In 
the Hesiodic Works and Days, the heroes of Troy and Thébes 
are even presented as an extinct race,! radically different from 
the poet’s own contemporaries, who are a new race, far too de- 
praved to be conceived as sprung from the loins of the heroes ; 
so that we can hardly suppose Hesiod (though his father was a 
native of the AMolic Kymé) to have admitted the pedigree of 
the éolic chiefs, as reputed descendants of Agamemnén. Cer- 
tain it is, that the earliest poets did not attempt to measure or 
bridge over the supposed interval, between their own age and the 
war of Troy, by any definite series of fathers and sons: whether 
Eumélus or Asius made any such attempt, we cannot tell, but 
the earliest continuous backward genealogies which we find men- 
tioned are those of Pherekydés, Hellanikus, and Herodotus. It 
is well known that Herodotus, in his manner of computing the 
upward genealogy of the Spartan kings, assigns the date of the 
Trojan war to a period 800 years earlier than himself, equivalent 
about to B. c. 1270-1250; while the subsequent Alexandrine 
chronologists, Eratosthenés and Apollodérus, place that event in 
1184 and 1183 B. c.; and the Parian marble refers it to an in 
termediate date, different from either, — 1209 8. c. Ephorus, 
Phanias, Timzus, Kleitarchus, and Duris, had each his own con- 
jectural date; but the computations of the Alexandrine chronol- 
ogists was the most generally followed by those who succeeded 
them, and seems to have passed to modern times as the received 
date o& this great legendary event, —though some distinguished 
inquirers have adopted the epoch of Herodotus, which Larcher 
has attempted to vindicate in an elaborate but feeble disserta- 
tion.2 It is unnecessary to state that, in my view, the inquiry 


1 See the preceding volume of this History, Chap. ii. p. 66. 
# Larcher, Chronologie d’Hérodote, chap. xiv. pp. 352-401. ' 
From the capture of Troy down to the passage of Alexander with his 
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has no other value except to illustrate the ideas which guided 
the Greek mind, and to exhibit its progress from the days of 
Homer to those of Herodotus. For it argues a considerable 
mental progress when men begin to methodize the past, even 
though they do so on fictitious principles, being as yet unprovided 
with those records which alone.could put them on a better course. 
The Homeric man was satisfied with feeling, imagining, and 


invading army into Asia, the latter a known date of 334 B. C., the following 
different reckonings were made :— 

Phanias...... gave 715 years. 

Ephorus..... « 735 

Eratosthenés “ 774 “ 

Timeus ... t « gop « 


Duris......... * 1000 “ 
(Clemens Alexand. Strom. i. p. 337.) 

Democritus estimated a space of seven hundred and thirty years between 
his composition of the Mcxpd¢ A:axooxo¢ and the capture of Troy (Diogen. 
Laért. ix.41). Isokratés believed the Lacedsmonians to have been estab- 
ished in Peloponnésus seven hundred years, and he repeats this in three dif- 
ferent passages (Archidam. p. 118; Panathen. p. 275; De Pace, p. 178). 
The dates of these three orations themselves differ by twenty-four years, the 
Archidamus being older than the Panathenaic by that interval; yet he em- 
ploys the same number of years for each in calculating backwards to the 
Trojan war, (see Clinton, vol. i. Introd. p. v.) In round numbers, his calcu- 
lation coincides pretty nearly with the eight hundred years given by Herod- 
Otus in the preceding century. 

The remarks of Boeckh on the Parian marble generally, in his Corpus 
Inscriptionum Grec. t. ii. pp. 322-336, are extremely valuable, but especially 
his criticism on the epoch of the Trojan war, which stands the twenty-fourth 
in the Marble. The ancient chronologists, from Damastés and Hellanikus 
downwards, professed to fix not only the exact year, but the exact month, 
day, and hour in which this celebrated capture took place. [Mr. Clinton 
pretends to no more than the possibility of determining the event within fifty 
years, Introduct. p. vi.] Boeckh illustrates the manner of their argumentation. 

O. Miiller observes (History of the Dorians, t. ii. p. 442, Eng. Tr.), “In 
reckoning from the migration of the Heraklids downward, we follow the 
Alexandrine chronology, of which it should be observed, that our materials 
only enable us to restore it to its original state, not to examine its correctness ™ 

But I do not see upon what evidence even so much as this can be done, 
Mr. Clinton, admitting that Eratosthenés fixed his date by conjecture, sup- 
poses him to have chosen “a middle point between the longer and shorter 
computations of his predecessors.” Boeckh thinks this explanation unsat- 
isfactory (I. c. p. 328). 
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believing particular incidents of a supposed past, without any 
attempt to graduate the line of connection between them and 
himself: to introduce fictitious hypotheses and media of connec- 
tion is the business of a succeeding age, when the stimulus of 
rational curiosity is firat felt, without any authentic materials to. 
supply it. We have, then, the form of history operating upon 
the matter of legend, — the transition-state between legend and 
history ; less interesting, indeed, than either separately, yet nec- 
essary as a step between the two. 


* CHAPTER XxX. 


STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS AS EXHIBITED IN GRECIAN 
LEGEND. 


Txouas the particular persons and events, chronicled in the 
legendary poems of Greece, are not to be regarded as belonging 
to the province of real history, those poems are, nevertheless, full 
of instruction as pictures of life and manners; and the very same 
circumstances, which divest their composers of all credibility as 
historians, render them so much the more valuable as unconscious 
expositors of their own contemporary society. While professedly 
describing an uncertified past, their combinations are involuntarily 
borrowed from the surrounding present: for among communities, 
such as those of the primitive Greeks, without books, without 
means of extended travel, without acquaintance with foreign lan- 
guages and habits, the imagination, even of highly gifted men, 
was naturally enslaved by the circumstances around them to a far 
greater degree than in the later days of Sol6n or Herodotus; 
insomuch that the characters which they conceived and the 
scenes which they described would for that reason bear a stronger 
generic resemblance to the realities of their own time and 
locality. Nor was the poetry of that age addressed to lettered 
and critical authors, watchful to detect plagiarism, sated with 

4* 
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simple imagery, and requiring something of novelty or peculiarity 
in every fresh production. To captivate their emotions, it was 
sufficient to depict, with genius and fervor, the more obvious 
manifestations of human adventure or suffering, and to idealize 
that type of society, both private and public, with which the 
hearers around were familiar. Even in describing the gods, 
where a great degree of latitude and deviation might have been 
expected,! we see that Homer introduces into Olympus the pas- 
sions, the caprices, the love of power and patronage, the alerna- 
tion of dignity and weakness, which animated the bosom of an 
ordinary Grecian chief; and this tendency, to reproduce in sub- 
stance the social relations to which he had been accustomed, 
would operate still more powerfully when he had to describe sim- 
ply human characters,—the chief and his people, the warrior 
and his comrades, the husband, wife, father, and son,—or the 
imperfect rudiments of judicial and administrative proceeding. 
That his narrative on all these points, even with fictitious charac- 
ters and events, presents a close approximation to general reality, 
there can be no reason to doubt.2. The necessity under which he 
lay of drawing from a store, then happily unexhausted, of per- 
sonal experience and observation, is one of the causes of that 
freshness and vivacity of description for which he stands unri- 
valled, and which constituted the imperishable charm of the Tliad 
and Odyssey from the beginning to the end of Grecian literature. 

While, therefore, we renounce the idea of chronologizing or 
historicizing the events of Grecian legend, we may turn them to 
profit as valuable memorials of that state of society, feeling, and 
intelligence, which must be to us the starting-point of the history 
of the people. Of course, the legendary age, like all those which 
succeeded it, had its antecedent causes and determining condi- 
tions ; but of these we know nothing, and we are compelled to 


1 Kai rove Deode dé dia troiro wavreg pact BactrebecSat, Sri Kat adro?, of 
peév Ere Kal viv, of 6& Td apyaior, EBactAebovTo. "Qemep 62 nai ra eidn éEavroic 
ddopotovory ol av3pwrol, otTw Kat trove Biove rdév Fedy (Aristot. Politic. i. 
1.7). 

*In the pictures of the Homeric Heroes, there is no material difference of 
character recognized between one race of Greeks and another, —or even 
between Greeks and Trojans. See Helbig, Die Sittlichen Zustinde des 
Griechischcn Heldenalters, part ii. p. 53. 
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assume it as a primary fact, for the purpose of following out its 
subsequent changes. ‘To conceive absolute beginning or origin 
(as Niebuhr has justly remarked) is beyond the reach of our 
faculties : we can neither apprehend nor verify anything beyond 
progress, or development, or decay,!— change from one set of 
circumstances to another, operated by some definite combination 
of physical or moral laws. In the case of the Greeks, the 
legendary age, as the earliest in any way known to us, must be 
taken as the initial state from which this series of changes com- 
mences. We must depict its prominent characteristics as well as 
we can, and show, — partly how it serves to prepare, partly how 
it forms a contrast to set off, — the subsequent ages of Solén, of 
Periklés, and of Demosthenés. 

1. The political condition, which Grecian legend everywhere 
presents to us, is in its principal features strikingly different from 
that which had become universally prevalent among the Greeks 
in the time of the Peloponnésian war. Historical oligarchy, as 
well as democracy, agreed in requiring a certain established sys- 
tem of government, comprising the three elements of specialized 
funetions, temporary functionaries, and ultimate responsibility 

1 Niebubr, Romische Geschichte, vol. 1. p. 55, 2d edit. “Erkennt man aber 
dass allor Ursprong jenscits nnserer nor Entwickelung und Fortgang fassen- 
den Beocriffe liegt; und beschrinkt sich von Stufe auf Stufe im Umfang der 
Geschichte auriickzugehen, so wird man Volker cines Stammes (dag heisst, 
durch eicenthOmliche Art und Sprache identisch) vielfach eben an sich 
entgerenliegenden Kistenliindern antretien...... ohne dass irgend etwas die 
Voranssetzung erheischte, eine yon diesen getrennten Landschaften sei die 
urspriingliche Heimath gewesen von wo ein Theil nach der andern gewan- 
dert wire......Dics ist der Geographie der Thiergeschlechter und der 
Vegetation analog: deren grosse Bezirke durch Gebiirge geschieden werden, 
ond beschriinkte Meere einschliessen.” 

* When we once recognize, however, that all absolute beginning lies out of the 
reach of our mental conceptions, which comprehend nothing beyond development 
and progress, and when we attempt nothing more than to go back from 
the later to the earlier stages in the compass of history, we shall often find, 
On opposite coasts of the same sea, people of one stock (that is, of the same 
peculiar customs and language,) without being warranted in supposing that 
either of these separate coasts was the primitive home from whence emigrants 
crossed over to the other. This is analogous to the geography of animals 
and plants, whose wide districts are severed by mountains and incloge internal 
qeUs 1 
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(under some forms or other) to the mass of qualified citizens, — 
either a Senate or an Ecclesia, or both. There were, of course, 
many and capital distinctions between one government and 
another, in respect to the qualification of the citizen, the attri- 
butes and efficiency of the general assembly, the admissibility to 
power, etc.; and men might often be dissatisfied with the way in 
which these questions were determined in their own city. But 
in the mind of every man, some determining rule or system — 
something like what in modern times is called a constitution — 
was indispensable to any government entitled to be called legiti- 
mate, or capable of creating in the mind of a Greek a feeling of 
moral obligation to obey it. The functionaries who exercised 
authority under it might be more or less competent or popular ; 
but his personal feelings towards them were commonly lost in his 
attachment or aversion to the general system. If any energetic 
man could by audacity or craft break down the constitution, and 
render himself permanent ruler according to his own will and 
pleasure, — even though he might govern well, he could never in- 
spire the people with any sentiment of duty towards him. His 
sceptre was illegitimate from the beginning, and even the taking 
of his life, far from being interdicted by that moral feeling which 
condemned the shedding of blood in other cases, was considered 
meritorious. Nor could he be mentioned in the language except 
by a name! (zvgavvoc, despot,) which branded him as an object 
of mingled fear and dislike. 

If we carry our eyes back from historical to legendary Greece, 
we find a picture the reverse of what has been here sketched. 
We discern a government in which there is little or no scheme or 
system, — still less any idea of responsibility to the governed, — 
but in which the mainspring of obedience on the part of the peo- 
ple consists in their personal feeling and reverence towards the 


1 The Greek name ripavvoc cannot be properly rendered tyrant ; formany 
of the tépavvoe by no means deserved to be so called, nor is it consistent 
with the use of language to speak of a mild and well-intentioned tyrant. 
The word despot is the nearest approach which we can make to it, since it is 
understood to imply that a man has got more power than he ought to have, 
while it does not exclude a beneficent use of such power by some individuals. 
It is, however, very inadequate to express the full strength of Grecian feel- 
ing which the original word called forth. 
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thief. We remark, first and foremost, the king: next, a limited 
number of subordinate kings or chiefs; afterwards, the mass of 
armed freemen, husbandmen, artisans, freebooters, etc. ; lowest of 
all, the free laborers for hire, andthe bought slaves. The king 
is not distinguished by any broad or impassable boundary from 
the other chiefs, to each of whom the title basileus is applicable as 
well as to himself: his supremacy has been inherited from his 
ancestors, and passes by descent, as a general rule, to his eldest 
son, having been conferred upon the family as a privilege by the 
favor of Zeus.! In war, he is the leader, foremost in personal 
prowess, and directing all military movements; in peace, he is 
the general protector of the injured and oppressed ; he farther 
offers up those public prayers and sacrifices which are intended 
to obtain for the whole people the favor of the gods. An ample 
domain is assigned to him as an appurtenance of his lofty posi- 
tion, while the produce of his fields and his cattle is consecrated 
in part to an abundant, though rude hospitality. Moreover, he 
receives frequent presents, to avert his enmity, to conciliate his 
favor,2 or to buy off his exactions; and when plunder is taken 


1 The Pheakian king Alkinous (Odyss. vii. 55-65): there are twelve other 
Pheakian BaovAjec, he is himself the thirteenth (viii. 391). 

The chief men in the Iliad, and the suitors of Penelopé in the Odyssey, 
are called usually and indiscriminately both BaorAjec and "Avaxrec ; the lat- 
ter word, however, designates them as men of property and masters of slaves, 
(analogous to the subsequent word deoxérg¢, which word does not occur in 
Homer, though décrotva is found in the Odyssey,) while the former word 
marks them as persons of conspicuous station in. the tribe (see Odyss. i. 
3938-401; xiv. 63). A chief could only be BaoAede of freemen; but he 
might be "Avaé either of freemen or of slaves. 

Agamemnon and Menelaus belong to the most kingly race (yévoc BactAct- 
Tepov : compare Tyrteeus, Fragm. ix. v. 8, p. 9, ed. Schneidewin) of the Pelo- 
pids, to whom the sceptre originally made for Zeus has been given by Hermés 
(Iliad, ii. 101; ix. 160; x. 239); compare Odyss. xv. 539. The race of 
Dardanus are the favorite offspring of Zeus, BactAeirarov among the Tro- 
jans (Iliad, xx. 304). These races are the parallels of the kingly prosapia 
called Amali, Asdingi, Gungingi, and Lithingi, among the Goths, Vandals, 
and Lombards (Jornandes, De Rebus Geticis, c. 14-22; Paul Warnefrid, 
Gest. Langob. c. 14-21); and the dpy:xdv yévoc among the Chaonian Epirota 
(Thuacyd. ii. 80). 

* Odyss. i. 392; xi. 184; xiii. 14; xix. 109.— 

Ob pev yap rt xaxdv BaotAebepev* alpa re ol dd 
"Agvetoy méAerat, kal Tinéorepog abvrag. 
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from the enemy, a large previous share, comprising probably the 
most alluring female captive, is reserved for him, apart from the 
general distribution.! 


Iliad, ix. 154-297 (when Agamemnon is promising seyen townships to 
Achilles, as a means of appeasing his wrath): — 

"Ey 0° avdpec vaiovoe roduppjves, moAvBodrat, 

Oi Ké ce dwrivgot, Sedv dc, Tiupoovet, 

Kai cot bird oxnntpy Aimapac Tedéover Séutorac. 
See Iliad, xii. 312; and the reproaches of Thersités (ii. 226)— Baotayvac 
dwpopayouc (Hesiod, Opp. Di. 838-264). 

The Roman kings had a large réuevo¢ assigned to them, — “ agri, arva, et 
arbusta et pascui lsti atque uberes” (Cicero, De Republ. v. 2): the German 
kings received presents: “ Mos est civitatibus (observes Tacitus, respecting 
the Germans whom he describes, M. G. 15) ultro ac viritim conferre princip- 
ibus, vel armentorum vel frugum, quod pro honore acceptum etiam necessi- 
tatibus subvenit.” 

The revenue of the Persian kings before Darius consisted only of what 
were called d@pa, or presents (Herod. iii. 89): Darius first introduced both 
the name of tribute and the determinate assessment. King Polydektés, in 
Seriphos, invites his friends to a festival, the condition of which is that each 
guest shall contribute to an Epavo¢g for his benefit (Pherekydés, Fragm. 26, 
ed. Didot); a case to which the Thracian banquet prepared by Seuthés 
affords an exact paralle] (Xenophén, Anab. vii. 8, 16-32: compare Thucyd. 
ii. 97, and Welcker, Aéschyl. Trilogie, p. 381). Such Aids, or Benevolences, 
even if originally voluntary, became in the end compulsory. In the Euro- 
pean monarchies of the Middle Ages, what were called free gifts were more 
ancient than public taxes: “The feudal Aids (observes Mr. Hallam) are the 
beginning of taxation, of which they for a long time answered the purpose.” 
(Middle Ages, ch. ii. part i. p. 189.) So about the Aides in the old French 
Monarchy, “ La Cour des Aides avoit été instituée, et sa jurisdiction s’étoit 
formée, lorsque le domaine des Rois suffisoit 4 toutes les dépenses de I’Etat, 
les droits d’Aides étoient alors des supplémens peu considérables et toujours 
temporaires. Depuis, le domaine des Rois avoit été anéanti: les Aides, au 
contraire, étoient devenues permanentes et formoient presque la totalité des 
ressources du trésor.” (Histoire de la Fronde, par M. de St. Aulaire, ch. iii. 
p- 124.) 

M’Eni pytoig yépact warpixa? BactAeiat, is the description which Thucy- 
didés gives of these heroic governments Ci. 18). 

The language of Aristotle (Polit. iii. 10,1) is much the same: 'H Baotaeia 
—% TEept Tod Npwixode ypdvove — abr? ‘i hy éxdvtuv pév, bri trict 6° Opiopé- 
voig' otparnydc 6° Av Kal dixactig 6 Bacthede, kal trav mpdc rode Seode 
Koptoc, 

It can hardly be said correctly, however, that the king’s authority was 
defined : nothing can well be more indefinite. 

Agamemnén enjoyed or assumed the power of putting to death a disobe- 
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Such is the position of the king, in the heroic times of Greece, 
-—the only person (if we except the heralds and priests, each 
both special and subordinate,) who is then presented to us as 
clothed with any individual authority, — the person by whom all 
the executive functions, then few in number, which the society 
requires, are either performed or directed. His personal ascen- 
dency — derived from divine countenance, bestowed both upon 
himself individually and upon his race, and probably from ac- 
credited divine descent —is the salient feature in the picture. 
The people hearken to his voice, embrace his propositions, and 
obey his orders: not merely resistance, but even criticism upon 
his acts, is generally exhibited in an odious point of view, and is, 
indeed, never heard of except from some one or more of the subor- 
dinate princes. To keep alive and justify such feelings in the 
public mind, however, the king must himself possess various ac- 
complishments, bodily and mental, and that too in a superior 
degree.! He must be brave in the field, wise in the council, 
and eloquent in the agora; he must be endued with bodily strength 
and activity above other men, and must be an adept, not only in 
the use of his arms, but also in those athletic exercises which the 
crowd delight to witness. Even the more homely varieties of 
manual acquirements are an addition to his character, — such as 
the craft of the carpenter or shipwright, the straight furrowing 
of the ploughman, or the indefatigable persistence of the mower 
without repose or refreshment throughout the longest day.2 The 


dient soldier (Aristot. Polit. iii. 9,2). The words which Aristotle read in the 
speech of Agamemnon in the Iliad — Ildp yap éuo? Savaroc — are not in our 
present copies: the Alexandrine critics effaced many traces of the old 
manners. 

1 Striking phrases on this head are put into the mouth of Sarpéd6n (Tliad, 
xii. 310-322). 

Kings are named and commissioned by Zeus, —’Ex 6& Atdg BacltAjec 
(Hesiod, Theogon. 96; Callimach. Hymn. ad Jov. 79): xpatrépw Separovre 
Atdc is a sort of paraphrase for the kingly dignity in the case of Pelias and 
Néleus (Odyss. xi. 255; compare Iliad, ii. 204). 

2 Odysseus builds his own bed and bedchamber, and his own raft (Odyss. 
xxiii. 188; v. 246-255): he boasts of being an excellent mower and plough. 
man (xviii. 365-375): for his astonishing proficiency in the athletic contests, 
see viii. 180-230. Paris took a share in building his own house (Tliad, vi. 


814). 
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conditions of voluntary obedience, during the Grecian heroir 
times, are family descent with personal force and superiority 
mental as well as bodily, in the chief, coupled with the favor of 


the gods: an old chief, such as Péleus and Laértes, cannot retain . 


his position.'' But, on the other hand, where these elements of 
force are present, a good deal of violence, caprice, and rapacity 
is tolerated: the ethical judgment is not exact in scrutinizing the 
conduct of individuals so preéminently endowed. As in the case 
of the gods, the general epithets of good, just, etc., are applied to 
them as euphemisms arising from submission and fear, being not 
only not suggested, but often pointedly belied, by their particular 
acts. These words signify? the man of birth, wealth, influence, 
and daring, whose arm is strong to destroy or to protect, whatever 
may be the turn of his moral sentiments; while the opposite epi- 
thet, bad, designates the poor, lowly, and weak; from whose dis- 
positions, be they ever so virtuous, society has little either to hope 
or to fear. 

Aristotle, in his general theory of government,Alays-down the 


1 Odyss. xi. 496; xxiv. 136-248. 

2See this prominent meaning of the words dyaVdc, éodAdc, xaxde, etc, 
copiously illustrated in Welcker’s excellent Prolegomena to Theognis, sect. 
9-16. Camerarius, in his notes on that poet (v. 19), had already conceived 
clearly the sense in which these words are used. ° Iliad, xv. 323. Ola re roi¢ 
ayadoiat mapadpowet xépnes. Compare Hesiod, Opp. Di. 216, and the line 
in Atheneeus, v. p. 178, Atrouaro: 3 dyadot detAdy én? dairag lac. 

“ Moralis illarum vocum vis, et civilis—quarum hec a lexicographis et 
commentatoribus plurimis fere neglecta est — probe discernends erunt. Quod 
quo facilius fieret, nescio an ubi posterior intellectus valct, majusculd scriben- 
dum fuisset ’AyaVo? et Kaxoi.” 

If this advice of Welcker could have been followed, much misconception 
would have been obviated. The reference of these words to power and not 


to worth, is their primitive import in the Greek language, descending from ~ 


the Iliad downward, and determining the habitual designation of parties 
during the period of active political dispute. The ethical meaning of the 
word hardly appears until the discussions raised by Socrates, and prosecuted 
by his disciples; but the primitive import still continued to maintain concur- 
rent footing. 

I shall have occasion to touch more largely on this subject, when I come 
to expound the Grecian political parties. At present, it is enough to remark 
that the epithets of good men, best men, habitually applied afterwards to tha 
aristocratical parties, descend from the rudest period of Grecian society. 

* Aristot. Polit. i. 1, 7. 
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position, that the earliest sources of obedience and authority 
among mankind are personal, exhibiting themselves most perfectly 
in the type of paternal supremacy ; and that therefore the kingly 
government, as most conformable to this stage of social sentiment, 
became probably the first established everywhere. And in fact 
it still continued in his time to be generally prevalent among the 
non-Hellenic nations, immediately around; though the Phosni- 
cian cities and Carthage, the most civilized of all non-Hellenic 
states, were republics. Nevertheless, so completely were the 
feelings about kingship reversed among his contemporary Greeks, 
that he finds it difficult to enter into the voluntary obedience paid 
by his ancestors to their early heroic chiefs. He cannot explain 
to his own satisfaction how any one man should have been so 


_mouch superior to the companions around him as to maintain such 


immense personal ascendency: he suspects that in such small 
communities great merit was very rare, so that the chief had few 
competitors: Such remarks illustrate strongly the revolution 
which the Greek mind had undergone during the preceding cen- 
turies, in regard to the internal grounds of political submission 
But the connecting link, between the Homeric and the republi- 
can schemes of government, is to be found in two adjuncts of 
the Homeric royalty, which are now to be mentioned, —the 
boulé, or council of chiefs, and the agora, or general assembly 
of freemen. 

These two meetings, more or less frequently convoked, and 
interwoven with the earliest habits of the primitive Grecian com- 
munities, are exhibited in the monuments of the legendary age 


* Kai 61a tobr’ lowe éBactdetovro mporepoy, drt onaviov hy ebpeiv dvdpac — 
dtagépovrag kar’ dpetiy, GAAws te Kal Tore uexpac olxodvrac woAete (Polit. 
iii. 10,7); also the same treatise, v. 8, 5, and v. 8, 22. Od yivoyras 0? Ere Ba- 
otAciat viv, ete. 

Aristotle handles monarchy far less copiously than either oligarchy or 
democracy: the tenth and eleventh chapters of his third book, in which ho 
discusses it, are nevertheless very interesting to peruse. 

In the conception of Plato, also, the kingly government, if it is to work 
well, implies a breed superior to humanity to hold the sceptre (Lege. iv. 6. 
p. 713). 

The Athenian dramatic poets (especially Euripidés) often put into the 
mouths of their heroic characters popular sentiments adapted to the demo- 
eratical atmosphere of Athens, -— very different from what we find in Homer 

VOL. II. D0C. 
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as opportunities for advising the king, and media for promulgat- 


ing his intentions to the people, rather than as restraints upon — 


his authority. Unquestionably, they must have conduced in prac- 
tice to the latter result as well as to the former; but this is not 
the light in which the Homeric poems describe them. The chiefs, 
kings, princes, or gerontes —for the same word in Greek desig- 
nates both an old man and a man of conspicuous rank and posi- 
tion — compose the council,! in which, according to the repre 

sentations in the Lliad, the resolutions of Agamemnén on the one 
side, and of Hectér on the other, appear uniformly to prevail. 
The harshness and even contempt with which Hectér treats re- 
spectful opposition from his ancient companion Polydamas, — 
the desponding tone and conscious inferiority of the latter, and 
the unanimous assent which the former obtains, even when quite 
in the wrong — all this is clearly set forth in the poem:? while 
in the Grecian camp we see Nestér tendering his advice in the 
most submissive and delicate manner to Agamemnon, to be adopt- 
ed or rejected, as “the king of men” might determine.’ The 
council is a purely consultative body, assembled, not with any 
power of peremptorily arresting mischievous resolves of the king, 
but solely for his information and guidance. He himself is the 
presiding (boulephdrus, or) member* of council ; the rest, col- 
lectively as well as individually, are his subordinates. 

We proceed from the council to the agora: according to what 
seems the received custom, the king, after having talked over 
his intentions with the former, proceeds to announce them to the 
people. The heralds make the crowd sit down in order,5 and 
on 

1 Bovany d& mpdtov peyadipav Ile yepdvTwy (Iliad, ii. 53): compare x. 
195-415. "I2ov, wadatod dn poyépovTog (xi. 37}). 

2 Jliad, xviii. 313. — 

"Exropt pev yap éryvycay KaKd pntiowvTe, 
Iovavdduavre 5° dp’ obric, b¢ EoSARY gpalero BovAgy 
Also, xii. 213, where Polydamas.says to Hector, — 
ec eeeee érei ovdé piv od? Eocxe 
Ajpov tévra wapsf dyopebeper, obt’ Evt Bovag, 
Otre wor’ év roAéuy, odv d& Kparog alév défetv. 

% Niad, ix. 95-101. , 

4 liad, vii. 126, jAeve —’EodAde Muppidéver BovAggopog ho &yoparac. 

5 Considerable str2gg seoms to be laid on the necessity that the people in 
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enforce silence: any one of the chiefs or councillors — but as it 
seems, no one else! — is allowed to address them: the king first 
promulgates his intentions, which are then open to be comment- 
ed upon by others. But in the Homeric agora, no division of 
affirmative or negative voices ever takes place, nor is any formal 
resolution ever adopted. The nullity of positive function strikes 
us even more in the agora than in the council. It is an assem- 
bly for talk, communication, and discussion, to a certain extent, 
by the chiefs, in presence of the people as listeners and sympath- 
izers, — often for eloquence, and sometimes for quarrel, — but 
here its ostensible purposes end. 

The agora in Ithaka, in the second book of the Odyssey, is 
convened by the youthful Telemachus, at the instigation of Athéné, 
not for the purpose of submitting any proposition, but in order to 
give formal and public notice to the suitors to desist from their 
iniquitous intrusion and pillage of his substance, and to absolve 
himself farther, before gods and men, from all obligations towards 
them, if they refuse to comply. For the slaughter of the suitors, 
in all the security of the festive hall and banquet (which forms 
the catastrophe of the Odyssey), was a proceeding involving 
much that was shocking to Grecian feeling,? and therefore re- 
quired to be preceded by such ample formalities, as would leave 
both the delinquents themselves without the shadow of excuse, 
and their surviving relatives without any claim to the customary 
satisfaction. For this special purpose, Telemachus directs the 
heralds to summon an agora: but what seems most of all sur- 


the agora should sit down (Iliad, ii. 96): a standing agora is a symptom of 
tumult or terror (Iliad, xviii, 246); an evening agora, to which men come 
elevated by wine, is also the forerunner of mischief (Odyss. iii. 138). 
Such evidences of regular formalities observed in the agora are not with- 
out interest, 
* Hliad, 1, 100.— 
Aawaye eres eimor’ uity¢ 


Eyoiar', dxotoeay dé dintpedéav Bactagjar. 


Nitzsch (ad Odvss ii. 14) controverts this restriction of individual manifes- 
tation to the chiefs: ihe view of 0. Moller (Hist. Dorians, b. ii. c. 3) appears 
to Me more correct: such was also the opinion of Aristotle — @yol ToLWUY 
‘ApeororéAne itt 6 piv dijsoc pavou Tod dKovaar Kiproc nv, of O& Wyeuover Kal 


roo mpafat (Schol. Thad. ix. 17): compare the same statement in his Niko 
machean Ethics, iii. 5, * See Iliad, ix. 635; Odyss. x1. 419, 
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prising is, that none had ever been summoned or held since thu 
departure of Odysseus himself,— an interval of twenty years. 
“ No agora or session has taken place amongst us (says the 
gray-headed Aigyptius, who opens the proceedings) since Odys- 
seus went on shipboard: and now, who is he that has called us 
together? what man, young or old, has felt such a strong neces- 
sity? Has he received intelligence from our absént warriors, or 
has he other public news to communicate? He is our good 
friend for doing this: whatever his projects may be, I pray Zeus 

to grant him success.”! Telemachus, answering the appeal forth- 
with, proceeds to tell the assembled Ithakans that he has no 
public news to communicate, but that he has convoked them 
upon -his own private necessities. Next, he sets forth, pathetic- 
ally, the wickedness of the suitors, calls upon them personally to 
desist, and upon the people to restrain them, and concludes by 
solemnly warning them, that, being henceforward free from all 
obligation towards them, he will invoke the avenging aid of Zeus, 
so “ that they may be slain in the interior of his own house, with- 
out bringing upon him any subsequent penalty.” 2 

We are not of course to construe the Homeric description as 
anything more than an tdéal, approximating to actual reality. 
But, allowing all that can be required for such a limitation, it 
exhibits the agora more as a special medium of publicity and 
intercommunication,3 from the king to the body of the people, 
than as including any idea of responsibility on the part of the 


1 Odyss. ii. 25-40. 
Odyss. ii. 43, 77, 145.— 
Narotvoi kev éxetta ddpwv Evroodtverv dAaove. 

3 A similar character is given of the public assemblies of the early Franks 
and Lombards (Pfeffel, Histoire du Droit Public en Allemagne, t. i. p. 18; 
Sismondi, Histoire des Républiques Italiennes, t. i. c. 2, p. 71). 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus (ii. 12) pays rather too high a compliment to 
the moderation of the Grecian heroic kings. 

The kings at Rome, like the Grecian heroic kings, began with an dpy? 
avurevduvo¢g: the words of Pomponius (De Origine Juris, i. 2,) would be 
perhaps more exactly applicable to the latter than to the former: “ Initio 
civitatis nostree Populus sine certa lege, sine jure certo, primum agere insti- 
tuit: omniaque manu a Regibus gubernabantur.” Tacitus says (Ann. iii. 
26), “ Nobis Romulus, ut libitum, imperitaverat: dein Numa religionibus et 
divino jure populum deyinxit, repertaque quedam a Tullo et Anco: sed 
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forrrrer or restraining force on the part of the latter, however 
such @_nsequences may indirectly grow out of it. The primitive 
Grecian government is essentially monarchical, reposing on per- 
sonal feeling and divine right: the memorable dictum in the 


liad is borne out by all that we hear of the actual practice: 


“ The rulef of many is not a good thing: let us have one ruler 
only,— one king,—him to whom Zeus has given the sceptre 
and the tutelary sanctions.” ! 

The second book of the Iliad, full as it is of beauty and 
vivacity, not only confirms our idea of the passive, recipient, and 
listening character of the agora, but even presents a repulsive 
Picture of the degradation of the mass of the people before the 
chicfs. Agamemnén convokes the agora for the purpose of 
immediately arming the Grecian host, under a full impression 
that the gods have at last determined forthwith to crown his 
arms with complete victory. Such impression has been created 
by a special visit of Oneirus (the Dream-god), sent by Zeus 
during his sleep,— being, indeed, an intentional fraud on the 
part of Zeus, though Agamemnén does not suspect its deceitful 
character. At this precise moment, when he may be conceived 
to be more than usually anxious to get his army into the field 
and snatch the prize, an unaccountable fancy seizes him, that, 
instead of inviting the troops to do what he really wishes, and 
encouraging their spirits for this one last effort, he will adopt a 
course directly contrary: he will try their courage hy professing 


preecipuus Servius Tullius sanctor legum fuit, quis etiam Reges obtempera- 
rent.” The appointment of a Dictator under the Republic was a reproduc- 
tion, for a short and definite interval, of this old unbounded authority (Cicero, 
De Repub. ii. 32; Zonaras, Ann. vil. 15; Dionys. Hal. y. 75). 

See Rubino, Untersuchungen iiber Romische Verfassung und Geschichte, 
Caazel, 1859, buch i. abschnitt 2, pp, 112-132; and Wachsmuth, Hellenische 
Alterthumskande, i. sect. 18, pp. 81-91. 

© Tiiad, ii. 204. Agamemnén promises to make over to Achilles seven 
well-peopled cities, with a body of wealthy inhabitants (Iliad, ix. 153); and 
Menelaus, if he could have induced Odysseus to quit Ithaka, and settle near 
him in Argos, would have depopulated one of his neighboring towns in order 
to make room for him (Odysa. iv. 176). 

Manso (Sparta, i. 1, p. 34) and Nitzsch (ad Odyss. iv. 171) are inclined 
to exclude these passages as spurious,—a proceeding, in my opinion, inad- 
missible, without more direct grounds thau they are able to prodace. 
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to believe that the siege had become desperate, and that there 
was no choice except to go on shipboard and flee. Announcing 
to Nestér and Odysseus, in preliminary council, his intention to 
hold this strange language, he at the same time tells them that he 
relies upon them to oppose it and counterwork its effect upon the 
multitude.! The agora is presently assembled, and the king of 
men pours forth a speech full of dismay and despair, concluding 
by a distinct exhortation to all present to go aboard and return 
home at once. Immediately the whole army, chiefs as well as 
people, break up and proceed to execute his orders: every one 
rushes off to get his ship afloat, except Odysseus, who looks on 
in mournful silence and astonishment. The army would have 
been quickly on its voyage home, had not the goddesses Héré 
and Athéné stimulated Odysseus to an instantaneous interference. 
He hastens among the dispersing crowd and diverts them from 
their purpose of retreat: to the chiefs he addresses flattering 
words, trying to shame them by gentle expostulation: but the 
people he visits with harsh reprimand and blows from his scep- 
tre,2 thus driving them hack to their seats in the agora. 

Amidst the dissatisfied crowd thus unwillingly brought back, 
the voice of Thersités is heard the longest and the loudest, —a 
man ugly, deformed, and unwarlike, but fluent in speech, and 
especially severe and unsparing in his censure of the chiefs, 
Agamemnién, Achilles, and Odysseus. Upon this occasion, he 
addresses to the people a speech denouncing Agamemnén for 
selfish and greedy exaction generally, but particularly for his 
recent ill-treatment of Achilles, — and he endeavors, moreover, 
to induce them to persist in their scheme of departure. In reply, 
Odysseus not only rebukes Thersités sharply for his impudence 
in abusing the commander-in-chief, but threatens that, if ever 
such behavior is repeated, he will strip him naked, and thrash 
him out of the assembly with disgraceful blows; as an earnest of 
which, he administers to him at once a smart stroke with the 


1 Tliad, ii. 74. Ilpora 0’ éydv Exeoww metpjoopat, ete. 
® Tied, ii. 188-196. — 
"Ovtiva piv BaotaAja kat &oxov dvdpa Kiyein, 
Tévd’ dyavoic éxéecowy épntvoaoke mapaorac...... 
Ov & ad djpov tr’ dvdpa idot, Bodwrra 7’ epetpor, 
Tov oxfrrpy éAaoaoxer, duoxAjoaoné re pidy, etc. 
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studded sceptre, imprinting its painful mark in a bloody weal 
across his back. Thersités, terrified and subdued, sits down 
weeping; while the surrounding crowd deride him, and express 
the warmest approhation of Odysseus for having thus by force 
put the reviler to silence.! 

Both Odysseus and Nestér then address the agora, sympathiz- 
ing with Agamemnén for the shame which the retreat of the 
Greeks is about to inflict upon him, and urging emphatically 
upon every one present the obligation of persevering until the 
siege shall he successfully consummated. Neither of them ani- 
madverts at all upon Agamemnon, either for his conduct towards 
Achilles, or for his childish freak of trying the temper of the 
army.? 

There cannot be a clearer indication than this description — 
so graphic in the original poem —of the true character of the 
Homeric agora. The multitude who compose it are listening and 
acquiescent, not often hesitating, and never refractory? to the 
chief. The fate which awaits a presumptuous critic, even where 
his virulent reproaches are substantially well-founded, is plainly 
set forth in the treatment of Thersités ; while the unpopularity 
of such a character is attested even more by the excessive pains 
which Homer takes to heap upon him repulsive personal defor- 
mities, than by the chastisement of Odysseus ; — he is lame, bald, 
crook-backed, of misshapen head, and squinting vision. 

But we cease to wonder at the submissive character of the 
agora, when we read the proceedings of Odysseus towards the 
people themselves ; — his fine words and flattery addressed to the 
chiefs, and his contemptuous reproof and manual violence towards 
the common men, at a moment when both were doing exactly the 


? Tliad, ii. 213-277. 

3 Tliad, ii. 284-340. Nor does Thersités, in his criminatory speech against 
Agamemnién, touch in any way upon this anomalous point, though, in the 
circumstances under which his speech is made, it would seem to be of all 
others the most natural, — and the sharpest thrust against the commander- 
in-chief. 

3 See this illustrated in the language of Theseus, Eurip. Supplic. 349-352 

Adgat 62 xpnlw Kai wéAe wéog TadE° 
Adget &°, Auod Yédovtoc* aAAd rod Adyov 
TIpoodode, Exorpy’ dv dipov evyevéotepor. 
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same thing, — fulfilling the express bidding of Agamemnén, upon 
whom Odysseus does not offer a single comment. This scene, 
which excited a sentiment of strong displeasure among the | 
democrats of historical Athens,! affords a proof that the feeling 
of personal dignity, of which philosophic observers in Greece — 
Herodotus, Xenophén, Hippocratés, and Aristotle — boasted, as 
distinguishing the free Greek citizen from the slavish Asiatic, 
was yet undeveloped in the time of Homer.2 The ancient epic 
is commonly so filled with the personal adventures of the chiefs, 
and the people are so constantly depicted as simple appendages 
attached to them, that we rarely obtain a glimpse of the treat- 
ment of the one apart from the other, such as this memorable 
Homeric agora affords. 

There remains one other point of view in which we are to re- 
gard the agora of primitive Greece,— as the scene in which jus- 
tice was administered. The king is spoken of as constituted by 
Zeus the great judge of society: he has received from Zeus the 
sceptre, and along with it the powers of command and sanction: 
the people obey these commands and enforce these sanctions, 
under him, enriching him at the same time with lucrative pres- 
ents and payments. Sometimes the king separately, sometimes 
the kings or chiefs or gerontes in the plural number, are named 
as deciding disputes and awarding satisfaction to complainants; 
always, however, in public, in the midst of the assembled agora.4 


1 Xenophén, Memorab. i. 2, 9. 

2 Aristot. Polit vii. 6,1; Hippocrat.De Aére, Loc. et Aq. v. 85-86; He- 
yodot. vii. 135. 

3 The cx#rrpov, Séutcrec, or Véutc, and dyop?, go together, under the pre- 
siding superintendence of the gods. The goddess Themis both convokes 
and dismisses the agora (see Iliad, xi. 806; Odyss. ii. 67; Iliad, xx. 4). 

The Géuicrec, commandments and sanctions, belong properly to Zeus 
(Odyss. xvi. 403) ; from him they are given in charge to earthly kings along 
with the sceptre (Tliad, i. 238; ii. 206). 

_ The commentators on Homer recognized Yéucc, rather too strictly, as 

ayopac kai BovAne Aéscv (see Eustath. ad Odyss. xvi. 403). 

The presents and the Acwapa? Séucorec (Tliad, ix. 156). 

4 Hesiod, Theogon. 85; the single person judging seems to be mentioned 
(Odyss. xii. 439). 

It deserves to be noticed that, in Sparta, the senate decided accusations 
of homicide (Aristot. Polit. iii. 1, 7): in historical Athens, the senate 
of Areiopagus originajly did the same, and retained, even when its powers 
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In one of the compartments of the shield of Achilles, the details 
of a judicial scene are described. While the agora is full of an 
eager and excited crowd, two men are disputing about the fine 
of satisfaction for the death of a murdered man,— one averring, 
the other denying, that the fine had already been paid, and both 
demanding an inquest The gerontes are ranged on stone seats,! 
in the holy circle, with two talents of gold lying before them, to 
be awarded to such of the litigants as shall make out his case to 
their satisfaction. The heralds with their sceptres, repressing 
the warm sympathies of the crowd in favor of one or other of 
the parties, secure an alternate hearing to both.2 This interest- 
ing picture completely harmonizes with the brief allusion of 
Hesiod to the judicial trial—- doubtless a real trial — between 
himself and his brother Persés. The two brothers disputed 
about their paternal inheritance, and the cause was carried to be 
tried by the chiefs in agora; but Persés bribed them, and ob- 
tained an unjust verdict for the whole So at least Hesiod 
affirms, in the bitterness of his heart; earnestly exhorting his 
brother not to waste a precious time, required for necessary la- 
bors, in the unprofitable occupation of witnessing and abetting 
litigants in the agora,— for which (he adds) no man has proper. 
leisure, unless his subsistence for the year beforehand be safely 
treasured up in his garners.4 He repeats, more than once, his 
complaints of the crooked and corrupt judgments of which the 
kings were habitually guilty ; dwelling upon abuse of justice as 


were much abridged, the trial of accusations of intentional homicide and 
wounding. 

Respecting the judicial functions of the early Roman kings, Dionys, Hal. 
A. R.x.1. To pév dpxaiov of Baatreic ép’ abray Erarrov roi¢ deouévorg Tac 
Sixac, xal Td dtxatwSev bn' exeivwv, TrodTo vouoc Hv (compare iv. 25; and 
Cicero, Republic. v. 2; Rabino, Untersuchungen, i. 2, p. 122). 

1 Tliad, xviii. 504. — 

Oi dé yépovree 
Elar’ éxt §eoroior Aidorc, lep@ evi KiKAy. 

Several of the old northern Sagas represent the old men, assembled for the 
purpose of judging, as sitting on great stones in a circle, called the Urthe- 
ilsring, or Gerichtsring (Leitfaden der No6rdischen Alterthiimer, p. 31, 
Copenhag. 1837). 

2 Homer, Iliad, xviii. 497-510. 3 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 37 

4 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 27-33. 
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the crying evil of his day, and predicting as well as invoking the 
vengeance of Zeus to repress it. And Homer ascribes the tre- 
mendous violence of the autumnal storms to the wrath of Zeus 
against those judges who disgrace the agora with their wicked 
verdicts.! 

Though it is certain that, in every state of society, the feelings 
of men when assembled in multitude will command a certain 
measure of attention, yet we thus find the agora, in judicial mat- 
ters still more than in political, serving merely the purpose of 
publicity. It is the king who is the grand personal mover of 
Grecian heroic society.2_ He is on earth, the equivalent of Zeus 
in the agora of the gods: the supreme god of Olympus is in the 
habit of carrying on his government with frequent publicity, of 
hearing some dissentient opinions, and of allowing himself occa- 
sionally to be wheedled by Aphrodité, or worried into compliance 
by Héré: but his determination is at last conclusive, subject only 
to the overruling interference of the Moerz, or Fates.3 Both the 
society of gods, and the various societies of men, are, according 
to the conceptions of Grecian legend, carried on by the personal 
rule of a legitimate sovereign, who does not derive his title from 
the special appointment of his subjects, though he governs with 
their full consent. In fact, Grecian legend presents to us hardly 
anything else, except these great individual personalities. The 
race, or nation, is as it were absorbed into the prince: eponymous 
persons, especially, are not merely princes, but fathers and rep- 
resentative unities, each the equivalent of that greater or less 
aggregate to which he gives name. 

But though, in the primitive Grecian government, the king is 
the legitimate as well as the real sovereign, he is always con- 
ceived as acting through the council and agora. Both the one 
and the other are established and essential media through which 
his ascendency is brought to bear upon the society : the absence 
of such assemblies is the test and mark of savage men, as in the 


1 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 250-263 ; Homer, Iliad, xvi. 387. 

? Tittmann (Darstellung der Griechischen Staatsverfassungen, book ii. p. 
63) gives too lofty an idea, in my judgment, of the condition and functions 
of the Homeric agora. 

* Iliad, i. 520-527 ; iv. 14-56; especially the agora of the gods (xx. 16). 
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case of the Cyclopes.! Accordingly, he must possess qualities fit 
to act with effect upon these two assemblies: wise reason for the 
council, unctuous eloquence for the agora.2 Such is the tdéal of 
the heroic government: a king, not merely full of valor and re- 
source as a soldier, but also suffikiently superior to those around 
him to insure both the deliberate concurrence of the chiefs, and 
the hearty adhesion of the masses.3 That this picture is not, in 
all individual cases, realized, is unquestionable; but the endow- 
ments so often predicated-of good kings show it to have been the 
type present to the mind of the describer.4 Xenophon, in his 
Cyropzedia, depicts Cyrus as an improved edition of the Homeric 
Agamemnén,—“ a good king and a powerful soldier,” thus ideal- 
izing the perfection of personal government. 

It is important to point out these fundamental conceptions of 
government, discernible even before the dawn of Grecian his- 
tory, and identified with the social life of the people. It shows 
us that the Greeks, in their subsequent revolutions, and in the 
political experiments which their countless autonomous commuy 


‘ A. 


' Odyss. ix. 114.— Wr 
Totowv 0’ (the Cyclépes) otr’ ayopai Boe sopor, ouTE Batre: 
"AAN’ oly’ inpndAay bpéwy vaiovor Kapyva 
"Ev omécot yAagupoiot: Gemotever 62 Exacrog eo 
Tlasdév 40’ aAoywv* ob8? GAAZAwY dAéyovet. i 
These lines illustrate the meaning of éc¢. 

® See this point set forth in the prolix discourse of Aristeides, [epi 'Pyro- 
peane (Or. xlv. vol. ii. p,99): "Hotedoc,..... Tatra dvtixpi¢ "Opnpy Aéywu 
eeeens bre Tey pyTopeny ovvedpog ric PaorAcK7e, ete. 

* Péleus, king of the Myrmidons, ia called (Iliad, vii. 126) "EovAd¢ Mupus- 
dévaw PovAjoopoc yd ayopyTic —Diomedes, ayopg v& T’ apeiva (tv.400)— 
Nestér, ALty ve vA it) opyTHe — Sarpéddn, Aunwiwy Soudnaa, € (¥, 633 ) ; and 
Idomencus, Kpyjrav BovAngdpe (xiii. 219). 

Hesiod (Theogon. 80-06) illustrates still more amply the idéal of the king 
governing by persuasion and inspired by the Muses. 

* See thie striking picture in Thucydidés (ii. 65). Menophon, in the Cyro- 
peilia, puta into the mouth of hia hero the Homeric comparison between the 
good king and the good shepherd, implying as it does immense superiority of 
Organization, morality, and intelligence (Cyropacd. viii, p. 450, Hutchinson), 

Volney observes, respecting the emirs of the Druses in Syria: “ Every- 
thing depends on circumstances: if the governor bo a man of ability, he is 
absolute ;—if weak, he isa cipher. This proceeds from the want of fixed 
laws; a want common to all Asia.” (‘Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. ii. p 
66.) Such was pretty vueh the condition of the king iil primilve Greece 
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hities presented, worked upon preéxisting materials,— develop- 
ing and exalting elements which had been at first subordinate, 
and suppressing, or remodelling on a totally new principle, that 
which had been originally predominant. When we approach 
historical Greece, we find that (with the exception of Sparta) 
the primitive hereditary, unresponsible monarch, uniting in him- 
self all the functions of government, has ceased to reign,— while 
the feeling of legitimacy, which originally induced his people te 
obey him willingly, has been exchanged for one of aversion 
towards the character and title generally. The multifarious 
functions which he once exercised, have been parcelled out among 
temporary nominees. On the other hand, the council, or senate, 
and the agora, originally simple media through which the king 
acted, are elevated into standing and independent sources of au- 
thority, controlling and holding in responsibility the various spe- 
cial officers to whom executive duties of one kind or another are 
confided. The general principle here indicated is common both 
to the oligarchies and the democracies which grew up in his- 
torical Greece: much as these two governments differed from 
each other, and many as were the varieties even between one 
oligarchy or democracy and another, they all stood in equal 
contrast with the principle of the heroic government. Even in 
Sparta, where the hereditary kingship lasted, it whs preserved 
with lustre and influence exceedingly diminished,! and such 
timely diminution of its power seems to have been one of the 
essential conditions of its preservation.2 Though the Spartan 
kings had the hereditary command of the military forces, yet, 


1 Nevertheless, the question put by Leotychides to the deposed Spartan 
king Demaratus, — dxocov te ely Td Gpyerv peta Td BaotdAgdery (Herodot. vi. 
65), and the poignant insult which those words conveyed, afford one among 
many other evidences of the lofty estimate current in Sparta respecting the 
regal dignity, of which Aristotle, in the Politica, seems hardly to take suffi- 
cient account. 

* Q. Miiller ( Hist. Dorians, book iii. i.3) affirms that the fundamental 
features of the royalty were maintained in the Dorian states, and obliterated 
only in the Ionian and democratical. In this point, he has been followed 
by various other authors (see Helbig, Die Sittlich. Zustande des Heldenal- 
ters, p. 73), but his position appears to me substantially incorrect, even as 
regards Sparta; and strikingly incorrect, in regard to the other Dorian 
states. 
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even in all foreign expeditions, they habitually acted in obedience 
to orders from home; while in affairs of the interior, the supe- 
rior power of the ephors sensibly overshadowed them. So that, 
unless possessed of more than ordinary force of character, they 
seem to have exercised their chief influence as presiding mem- 
bers of the senate. 

There is yet another point of view in which it behoves us to 
take notice of the council and the agora as integral portions of 
the legendary government of the Grecian communities. We are 
thus enabled to trace the employment of public speaking, as the 
standing engine of government and the proximate cause of obe- 
dience, to the social infancy of the nation. The power of speech 
in the direction of public affairs becomes more and more obvious, 
developed, and irresistible, as we advance towards the cul- 
minating period of Grecian history, the century preceding the 
battle of Cheroneia. That its development was greatest among 
the most enlightened sections of the Grecian name, and smallest 
among the more obtuse and stationary, is matter of notorious 
fact; nor is it less true, that the prevalence of this habit was one 
of the chief causes of the intellectual eminence of the nation gen- 
erally. Atatime when all the countries around were plunged 
comparatively in mental torpor, there was no motive sufficiently 
present and powerful to multiply so wonderfully the productive 
minds of Greece, except such as arose from the rewards of pub- 
lic speaking. The susceptibility of the multitude to this sort of 
guidance, their habit of requiring and enjoying the stimulus 
which it supplied, and the open discussion, combining regular 
forms with free opposition, of practical matters, political as well 
as judicial,— are the creative causes which formed such con- 
spicuous adepts in the art of persuasion. Nor was it only pro- 
fessed orators who were thus produced; didactic aptitude was 
formed in the background, and the speculative tendencies were 
supplied with interesting phenomena for observation and combi- 
nation, at a time when the truths of physical science were almost 
inaccessible. If the primary effect was to quicken the powers 
of expression, the secondary, but not less certain result, was to 
develop the habits of scientific thought. Not only the oratory of 
Demosthenés and Periklés, and the colloquial magic of Socratés, 
! but also the philosophical speculations of Plato, and the syste- 
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matic politics, rhetoric, and logic of Aristotle, are tracesble to 
the same general tendencies in the minds of the Grecian people : 
and we find the germ of these expansive forces in the senate and 
agora of their legendary government. The poets, first epic and 
then lyric, were the precursors of the orators, in their power of 
moving the feclings of an assembled crowd; whilst the Homeric 
poems — the peneral training-book of educated Greeks — consti- 
tuted a treasury of direct and animated expression, full of con- 
crete forms, and rare in the use of abstractions, and thence better 
suited to the workings of oratory. The subsequent critics had 
no difficulty in selecting from the Iliad and Odyssey, samples of 
eloquence in all its phases and varieties. 

On the whole, then, the society depicted in the old Greek poems 
is loose and unsettled, presenting very little of legal restraint, 
and still less of legal protection, — but concentrating such politi- 
cal power as does exist in the hands of a legitimate hereditary 
king, whose ascendency over the other chiefs is more or less com- 
plete according to his personal force and character. Whether 
that ascendency be greater or less, however, the mass of the 
people is in either case politically passive and of little account. 
Though the Grecian freeman of the heroic age is above the de- 
graded level of the Gallic plebs, as described by Ceesar,! he is far 
from rivalling the fierce independence and sense of dignity, com- 
bined with individual force, which characterize the Germanic 
tribes before their establishment in the Roman empire. Still 
less does his condition, or the society in which he moves, cor- 
respond to those pleasing dreams of spontaneous rectitude and 
innocence, in which Tacitus and Seneca indulge with regard to 
primitive man.? 


1 Cesar, Bell. Gallic. vi. 12. 

2 Seneca, Epist. xc.; Tacitus, Annal. iii. 26. “ Vetustissimi mortalium 
(says the latter), nulla adhuc mala libidine, sine probro, scelere, eoque sine 
poenad ant coércitione, agebant: neque preemiis opus erat, cum honesta suopte 
ingenio peterentur; et ubi nihil contra morem cuperent, nihil per metum 
vetabantur. At postquam exui equalitas, et pro modestia et pudore ambitio 
et vis incedebat, provenére dominationes, multosque apud populos eternum 
mansere,” etc. Compare Strabo, vii. p. 301. 

These are the same fancies so eloquently set fortn by Rousseau, in the 
last century. A far more sagacious criticism pervades the preface of Thucy- 
didés. 
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2. The state of moral and social feeling, prevalent in legendary 
Greece, exhibits a scene in harmony with the rudimentary po- 
litical fabrics just described. Throughout the long stream of 


’ legendary narrative on which the Greeks looked back as their 


past history, the larger social motives hardly ever come into 
play: either individual valor and cruelty, or the personal attach- 
ments and quarrels of relatives and war-companions, or the feuds 
of private enemies, are ever before us. ‘There is no sense of 
obligation then existing, between man and man as such, —and 
very little between each man and the entire community of which 
he is a member; such sentiments are neither operative in the 
real world, nor present to the imaginations of the poets. Per- 
sonal feelings, either towards the gods, the king, or some near and 
known individual, fill the whole of a man’s bosom: out of them 
arise all the motives to beneficence, and all the internal restraints 
upon violence, antipathy, or rapacity: and special communion, 
as weil as special solemnities, are essential to their existence. 
The ceremony of an oath, so imposing, so paramount, and so in- 
dispensable in those days, illustrates strikingly this principle. 
And even in the case of the stranger suppliant, —in which an 
apparently spontaneous sympathy manifests itself, the succor 
and kindness shown to him arise mainly from his having gone 
through the consecrated formalities of supplication, such as that 
of sitting down in the ashes by the sacred hearth, thus obtaining 
a sort of privilege of sanctuary.! That ceremony exalts him 


1 Seuthés, in the Anabasis of Xenophon (vii. 2, 33), describes how, when 
an orphan youth, he formerly supplicated Médokos, the Thracian king, to 
grant him a troop of followers, in order that he might recover his lost do- 
minions, éxatelounv dvdigptog abr lnérng dobvai por dvdpag. 

Thucydidés gives an interesting description of the arrival of the exile 
Themistoklés, then warmly pursued by the Greeks on suspicion of treason, 


at the house of Admétus, king of the Epirotic Molossians. The wife of 
Admétos herself instructed the fugitive how to supplicate her husband in 
form: the child of Adméts was placed in his arms, and he was directed to 
sit down in this guise close by the consecrated hearth, which was of the nature 
Of wn altar. While so seated, he addressed his urgent entreaties to Ad- 
miltns for protection: the latter raised him up from the ground and promised 
what was asked. “That (says the historian) was the most powerful form of 
eapplication.” Admétus,;—axovcer apieriyci Te auTOV WeTu TOU Eavrov uléor, 


wivytorowv iktrevuda ye torre 
T ’ 


Goren «kai eyuwv avrov éxadecero, Kui 
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into something more than a mere suffering man, — it places him 
in express fellowship with the master of the house, under the 
tutelary sanctions of Zeus Hiketésios. There is great difference 
between one form of supplication and another; the suppliant, 
however, in any form, becomes more or less the object of a par- 
ticular sympathy. 

The sense of obligation towards the gods manifests itself 
separately in habitual acts of worship, sacrifice, and libations, or 


een Se 
(Thue. i. 136). So Télephus, in the lost drama of Aschylus called Muco?, 
takes up the child Orestés. See Bothe’s Fragm. 44; Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 305. 

In the Odyssey, both Nausikaa and the goddess Athéné instruct Odysseus 
in the proper form of supplicating Alkinous: he first throws himself down 
at the feet of queen Arété, embracing her knees and addressing to her his 
prayer, and then, without waiting for a reply, sits down among the ashes 
on the hearth,— &¢ eldv, car’ dp’ Eer’ én’ Loxapy tv xovinot, — Alkinous 
is dining with a large company: for some time both he and the guests are 
silent: at length the ancient Echenéus remonstrates with him on his tardi- 
ness in raising the stranger up from the ashes. Ag his exhortation, the Phe- 
akian king takes Odysseus by the hand, and, raising him up, places him on 
a chair beside him: he then directs the heralds to mix a bowl of wine, and 
to serve it to every one round, in order that all may make libations to Zeus 
Hiketésios. This ceremony clothes the stranger with the full rights and 
character of a suppliant (Odyss. vi. 310; vii. 75, 141, 166): card vépnorg 
agixtopwv, Abschyl. Supplic. 242. 

That the form counted for a great deal, we see evidently marked: but of 
course supplication is often addressed, and suecessfully addressed, in circum- 
stances where this form cannot be gone through. 

It is difficult to accept the doctrine of Eustathius, (ad Odyss. xvi. 424,) 
that ixérnc¢ is a vor media (like fetvo¢), applicd as well to the ixeradoyoe as 
to the ixérnc, properly so called: but the word @AAjAolorv, in the passage 
just cited, does seem to justify his observation: yet there is no direct au- 
thority for such use of the word in Homer. 

The address of Theoclymenos, on first preferring his supplication to Tel- 
emachus, is characteristic of the practice (Odyss. xv. 260); compare also 
~ Tliad, xvi. 574, and Hesiod. Scut. Hercul. 12-85. 

The idea of the feivoc and the /xéry¢ run very much together. I can 
hardly persuade myself that the reading ikérevoe (Odyss. xi. 520) is truly 
Homeric: implying as it does the idea of a pitiable sufferer, it is altogether 
out of place when predicated of the proud and impetuous Neoptolemus: 
we should rather have expected éxéAevoe. (See Odyss. x. 15.) 

The constraining efficacy of special formalities of supplication, among 
the Scythians, is powerfully set forth in the Toxaris of Lucian: the suppliant 
sits upon an ox-hide, with his hands confined behind him (Lucian, Toxaris, 
c. 48, vol. iii. p. 69, Taychn.) —the ueyiorn lxernpia among thit people. 
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by votive presents, such as that of the hair of Achilles, which he 
has pledged to the river-god Spercheius,!} and such as the con- 
stant dedicated offerings which men who stand in urgent need of 
the divine aid first promise and afterwards fulfil. But the feel- 
ing towards the gods also appears, and that not less frequently, 
as mingling itself with and enforcing obligations towards some 
particular human person. The tie which binds a man to his 
father, his kinsman, his guest, or any special promisee towards 
whom he has taken the engagement of an oath, is conceived in 
conjunction with the idea of Zeus, as witness and guarantee; 
and the intimacy of the association is attested by some surname 
or special appellation of the god.2 Such personal feelings com- 
posed all the moral influences of which a Greek of that day was 
susceptible, —a state of mind which we can best appreciate by 
contrasting it with that of the subsequent citizen of historical 
Athens. In the view of the latter, the great impersonal authority, 
called “ The Laws,” steod out separately, both as guide and sanc- 
tion, distinct from religious duty or private sympathies: but of 
this discriminated conception of positive law and positive morali- 
ty,3 the germ only can be detected in the Homeric poems. The 
appropriate Greek word for human laws never occurs. Amidst 
a very wavering phraseology,‘ we can detect a gradual transition 


Y Tliad, xxiii. 142. 

* Odyss. xiv. 389.— 
Ob yap robver’ tyo o” aldécoopat, odd? giAjow, 
"AAA Aia Eéviov deicac, abrev d éAeaipwv. 


3 Nagelsbach (Homerische Theologie, Abschn. v. s. 23) gives a just and 
well-sustained view of the Homeric ethics: “Es ist der charakteristische 
Standpunkt der Homerischen Ethik, dass die Spharen des Rechts, der Sitt- 
lichkeit, und Religiositat, bey dem Dichter, durchaus noch nicht auseinander 
fallen, so dass der Mensch z. B. dixatog seyn konnte ohne Seovd7¢ zu seyn — 
sondern in unentwickelter Einheit beysammen sind.” 

4 Noyot, laws, is not an Homeric word; voyog, law, in the singular, occurs 
twice in the Hesiodic Works and Days (276, 388). 

The employment of the words dixy, dixa:, Séurc, Péucorec, in Homer, is 
curious as illustrating the early moral associations, but would require far 
more space than can be given to it in a note; we see that the sense of each 
of these words was essentially fluctuating. Zhemis, in Homer, is sometimes . 
decidedly a person, who exercises the important function of opening and 
closing the agora, both of gods and men (Iliad, xx. 4: Odyss. ii. 68), and 

4* 6oc. 
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from the primitive idea of a personal goddess Themis, attached 
to Zeus, first to his sentences or orders called Themistes, and 
next by a still farther remove to various established customs, 
which those sentences were believed to sanctify, — the authority 
of religion and that of custom coalescing into one indivisible 
obligation. - 
The family relations, as we might expect, are set forth in our 
pictures of the legendary world as the grand sources of lasting 
unidn and devoted attachment. The paternal authority is highly 
-reverenced: the son who lives to years of maturity, repays by 
affection to his parents the charge of his maintenance in infancy, 
which the language notes by a special word; whilst on the other 
hand, the Erinnys, whose avenging hand is put in motion by the 
curse of a father or mother, is an object of deep dread.! 


who, besides that, acts and speaks (Iliad, xiv. 87-93); always the associate 
and companion of Zeus, the highest god. In Hesiod, (Theog. 901,) she is 
the wife of Zeus: in Aischylus, (Prometh. 209,) she is the same as Tata: 
even in Plato, (Legg. xi. p. 936,) witnesses swear (to want of knowledge of 
matters under inquest) by Zeus, Apollo, and Themis. Themis asa person 
is probably the oldest sense of the word: then we have the plural Séucorec 
(connected with the verb ridnyut, like Seoudog and tedpudc), which are (not 
persons, but) special appurtenances or emanations of the supreme god, or 
of a king acting under him, analogous to and joined with the sceptre. The 
sceptre, and the Wéucorec or the dixaz constantly go together (Iliad, ii. 209; 
ix. 99): Zeus or the king is a judge, not a law-maker; he issues decrees or 
special orders to settle particular disputes, or to restrain particular men; and, 
agreeable to the concrete forms of ancient language, the decrees are treate? 
as if they were a collection of ready-made substantive things, actually in 
his possession, like the sceptre, and prepared for being delivered out when 
the proper occasion arose: dixadorodot, oire Séutcracg Tpdc Arde elptarar 
(Il. i. 138), compared with the two passages last cited: "Ag¢pova roiroy 
avévtag, 6¢ obtiva olde Sémiora (I. v. 761), “Ayptov, otre dixac eb elddra 
obte Véworag (Odyss. ix. 215). The plural number dixac is more commonly 
used in Homer than the singular: dixy is rarely used to denote Justice, as 
an abstract conception; it more often denotes a special claim of right on 
the part of some given man (Il. xviii. 508). It sometimes also denotes, 
simply, established custom, or the known lot, — duowy dixn, yepovrur, Setav 
BactAjur, SeGv (sce Damm’s Lexicon, ad voc.): Séuic is used in the same 
manner. 

See, upon this matter, Platncr, De Notione Juris ap. Homerum, p. 81, 
and QO. Miller, Prolegg. Mythol. p. 121. 

* Obdé Toxedor Opémrpa gidowe dréduxe (Il. iv.477): Spénrpa or Spenrnpra 
(compare I]. ix. 454; Odyss. ii. 134; Hesiod, Opp. Di. 186). 
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In regard to marriage, we find the wife occupying a station of 
great dignity and influence, though it was the practice for the 
husband to purchase her by valuable presents to her parents, — 
a practice extensively prevalent among early communities, and 
treated by Aristotle as an evidence of barbarism. ‘She even 
seems to live less secluded and to enjoy a wider sphere of action 
than was allotted to her in historical Greece.! Concubines are 
frequent with the chiefs, and occasionally the jealousy of the wife 
breaks out in reckless excess against her husband, as may be 
seen in the tragical history of Phoenix. The continence of La- 
értés, from fear of displeasing his wife Antikleia, is especially 
noticed.2 A large portion of the romantic interest which Grecian 
legend inspires is derived from the women: Penelopé, Androma- 


1 Aristot. Polit. ii. 5,11. The édva, or present given by the suitor to the 
father, as an inducement to grant his daughter in marriage, are spoken of 
as very valuable, — dmepeiowa édva (Il. xi. 244; xvi. 178; xxii. 472): to grant 
a daughter without va was a high compliment to the intended son-in-law 
(Il. ix. 141: compare xiii. 366). Among the ancient Germans of Tacitys, 
the husband gave presents, not to his wite’s father, but to herself (Tacit. 
Germ. c. 18): the customs of the early Jews were in this respect completely 
Homeric; see the case of Shechem and Dinah (Genesis, xxxiv. 12) and 
others, etc.; also Mr. Catlin’s Letters on the North American Indians, vol 
i. Lett. 26, p. 213. 

The Greek édva correspond exactly to the mundium of the Lombard and 
Alemannic laws, which is thus explained by Mr. Price (Notes on the Laws 
of King Ethelbert, in the Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, translated 
and published by Mr. Thorpe, vol. i. p. 20): “ The Longobardic law is the 
most copious of all the barbaric codes in its provisions respecting marriage, 
and particularly so on the subject of the Mund. From that law it appears 
that the Mundium was a sum paid over to the family of the bride, for trans- 
ferring the tutelage which they possessed over her to the family of the hus- 
band: ‘Si quis pro mulicre libera aut puella mundium dederit et ei tradita 
fuerit ad uxorem,’ etc. (ed. Rotharis, c. 183.) In the same sense in which 
the term occurs in these dooms, it is also to be met with in the Alemannic 
law: it was also common in Denmark and in Sweden, where the bride was 
called a mund-bought or a mund-given woman.” 

According to the 77th Law of King Ethelbert (p. 23), this mund was 
often paid in cattle: the Saxon daughters were rapSevor dAgeciBora: (liad, 
Xviii. 593). 

2 Odyss. i. 430; Iliad, ix. 450; see also Terpstra, Antiquitas Homerica, 
capp. 17 and 18. 

Polygamy appears to be ascribed to Priam, but to no one else (Iliad, xxi. 
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ché, Helen, Klytemnéstra, Eriphylé, Iokasta, Hekabé, etc., all 
stand in the foreground of the picture, either from their virtues 
their beauty, their crimes, or their sufferings. 

Not only brothers, but also cousins, and the more distant blood- 
relations and clansmen, appear connected together by a strong 
feeling of attachment, sharing among them universally the obli- 
gation of mutual self-defence and revenge, in the event of injury 
to any individual of the race. The legitimate brothers divide 
between them by lot the paternal inheritance, — a bastard brother 
receiving only a small share; he is, however, commonly very well 
treated,! though the murder of Phokus, by Telamon and Péleus, 
constitutes a flagrant exception. The furtive pregnancy of young 
women, often by a god, is one of the most frequently recurring 
incidents in the legendary narratives; and the severity with 
which such a fact, when discovered, is visited by the father, is 
generally extreme. As an extension of the family connection, 
we read of larger unions, called the pKratry and the tribe, which 
are respectfully, but not frequently, mentioned.? 

The generous readiness with which hospitality is afforded to 
the stranger who asks for it,3 the facility with which he is allowed 
to contract the peculiar connection of guest with his host, and the 


1 Odyss. xiv. 202-215: compare Iliad, xi. 102. The primitive German 
law of succession divided the paternal inheritance among the sons of a de- 
ceased father, under the implied obligation to maintain and portion out their 
sisters (Eichhorn, Deutsches Privat-Recht. sect. 330. 

2 Tliad, ii. 362. — 

"Adpytup, GVéuotoc, dvéatise éoriv Exetvoc, . 
“Og woAéuov Eparat, ete, (Il. ix. 63.) 

These three epithets include the three different classes of personal sym 
pathy and obligation: 1. The Phratry, in which aman is connected with 
father, mother, brothers, cousins, brothers-in-law, clansmen, etc.; 2. The 
Séuiorec, whereby he is connected with his fellow-men who visit the same 
_ agora; 3. His Hestia, or Hearth, whereby he becomes accessible to the 
€eivoc and the ikérn¢ : — 

T@ 0 ’Odvaede Eigoc b&D nat GAxtpov Eyxog Eduxev, 
"Apxny evocobvyg mpooxndéocg’ oddé rparély 
Tvarnv GAAnaov, (Odyss. xx. 34.) 

>It must be mentioned, however, that when a chief received a stranger 
and made presents to him, he reimbursed to himself the value of the presents 
by collections among the people (Odyss. xiii. 14; xix. 197): dpyadéoy yap 
fva xpotxde xapioaoSat, says Alkinous. 
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permanence with which that connection, when created by partak- 
ing of the same food and exchanging presents, is maintained even 
through a long period of separation, and even transmitted from 
father to son— these are among the most captivating features 
of the heroic society. The Homeric chief welcomes the stranger 
who comes to ask shelter in his house, first gives him refresh- 
ment, and then inquires his name and the purpose of his voyage.! 
Though not inclined to invite strangers to his house, he cannot 
repel them when they spontaneously enter it craving a lodging.2 
The suppliant is also commonly a stranger, but a stranger under 
peculiar circumstances; who proclaims his own calamitous and 
abject condition, and seeks to place himself in a relation to the 
chief whom he solicits, something like that in which men stand to 
the gods. Onerous as such special tie may become to him, the 
chief cannot decline it, if solicited in the proper form: the cere- 
mony of supplication has a binding effect, and the Erinnys punish 
the hardhearted person who disallows it. A conquered enemy 
may sometimes throw himself at the feet of his conqueror, and 
solicit mercy, but he cannot by doing so acquire the character 
and claims of a suppliant properly so called: the conqueror has 
free discretion either to kill him, or to spare him and accept a 
ransom.# 

There are in the legendary narratives abundant examples of 
individuals who transgress in particular acts even the holiest of 


1 Odyss. i 123; iii. 70, ete. 
* Odyss. xvii. 383, — 
Tig yap Oj) Seivov Kadel GAAuverv airdc éreAdav 
"AdAow y’ el up TOvd’, of dnutdepyor acer, etc. ; 
which breathes the plain-spoken shrewdness of the Hesiodic Works and 
Days, v. 355. 

4 See the illustrative case of Lykaon, in vain craving mercy from Achilles. 
(Iliad, xxi. 64-97: *Avti ro: ely’ ixérao, ete.) 

Menelaus is about to spare the life of the Trojan Adrastus, who clasps his 
knees and craves mercy, offering a large ransom, — when Agamemnon repels 
the idea of quarter, and kills Adrastus with his own hand: his speech to 
Menelaus displays the extreme of violent enmity, yet the poet says, — 

‘Qe elvav, wapémetocy adeAgeiov opévac Fpwe, 
Aigiua Tapetnroay, etc. 

Adrastus is not called an ixérnc, nor is the expression used in respect to 
Dolon (IL. x. 456), nor in the equally striking case of Odysseus (Odysa. xiv. 
279), when begging for his life. 
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these personal ties, but the savage Cyclops is the only person de- 
scribed as professedly indifferent to them, and careless of that 
sanction of the gods which in Grecian belief accompanied them 
allt In fact, the tragical horror which pervades the lineage of 
Athamas or Kadmus, and which attaches to many of the acts of 
Héraklés, of Péleus and Telamon, of Jas6n and Médea, of Atreus 
and Thyestés, etc., is founded upon a deep feeling and sympathy 
with those special obligations, which conspicuous individuals, un- 
der the temporary stimulus of the maddening Até, are driven to 
violate. In such conflict of sentiments, between the obligation 
generally reverenced and the exceptional deviation in an individ- 
ual otherwise admired, consists the pathos of the story. 

These feelings —of mutual devotion between kinsmen and 
companions in arms —of generous hospitality to the stranger, 
and of helping protection to the suppliant,— constitute the bright 
spots ina dark age. We find them very generally prevalent 
amongst communities essentially rude and barbarous,— amongst 
the ancient Germans as described by Tacitus, the Druses in 
Lebanon,? the Arabian tribes in the desert, and even the North 
American Indians. 


1 Odyss. ix. 112-275. 

2 Tacit. German. c. 21. “ Quemcungue mortalium arccre tecto, nefas ha- 
betur: pro fortuna quisque apparatis epulis excipit: cum defecére qui modo 
hospes fuerat, monstratur hospitii et comes, proximam domum non invitati 
adeunt: nec intercst — pari humanitate accipiuntur. Notum ignotumque, 
quantum ad jus hospitii, nemo discernit.” Compare Ceesar, B. G. vi. 22. 

See about the Druses and Arabians, Volney, Travels in Egypt and Syria, 
vol. ii. p. 76, Engl. Transl.; Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien, Copenh. 
1772, pp. 46-49. 

Pomponius Mela describes the ancient Germans in language not inappli- 
cable to the Homeric Greeks: “Jus in viribus habent, adeo ut ne Jatrocinii 
quidem pudeat: tantum hospitibus boni, mitesque supplicibus.” (iii. 3.) 

“ The hospitality of the Indians is well known. Itextends even to strangers 
who take refuge among them. They count it a most sacred duty, from 
which no one is exempted. Whoever refuses relief to any one, commits a 
grievous offence, and not only makes himself detested and abhorred by all, 
but liable to revenge from the offended person. In their conduct towards 
their enemies they are cruel aud inexorable, and, when enraged, bent upon 
nothing but murder and bloodshed. They are, however, remarkable for con- 
cealing their passions, and waiting for a convenient opportunity of gratify- 
ing them. But then their fury knows no bounds. If they cannot satisfy 
their resentment, they will evew call upon their friends and posterity to do 
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They are the instinctive manifestations of human sociality, 
standing at first alone, and for that reason appearing to possess a 


it. The longest space of time cannot cool their wrath, nor the most distant 
place of refuge afford security to their enemy.” (Loskiel, History of the 
Mission of the United Brethren among the North American Indians, Part 
I. ch. 2, p. 15.) 

“ Charlevoix observes, ( says Dr. Ferguson, Essay on Civil Society, Part 
IT. § 2, p. 145,) that the nations among whom he travelled in North America 
never mentioned acts of generosity or kindness under the notion of duty. 
They acted from affection, as they acted from appetite, without regard to 
its consequences. When they had done a kindness, they had gratified a de. 
sire: the business was finished, and it passed irom the memory. The spirit 
with which they give or receive presents is the same as that which Tacitus 
remarks among the ancient Germans: ‘Gaudent muneribus, sed nec data 
imputant, nec acceptis obligantur.’ Such gifts are of little consequence, ex- 
cept when employed as the seal of a bargain or a treaty.” 

Respecting the Morlacchi (Illyrian Sclivonians), the Abbé Fortis says 
(Travels in Dalmatia, pp. 55-58): — | 

“The hospitality of the Morlachs is equa-ly conspicuous among the poor 
as among the opulent. The rich prepares a roasted lamb or sheep, and the 
poor, with equal cordiality, gives his turkey, milk, honey,— whatever he 
has. Nor is their generosity confined to strangers, but generally extends to 
all who are in want..... - Friendship is lasting among the Morlacchi. They 
have even made it a kind Df religious point, and tie the sacred bond at the 
foot of the altar. The Sclavonian ritual contains a particular benediction, 
for the solemn union of two male or two female friends, in presence of the 
whole congregation. The male friends thus united are called Pobratimi, and 
the females Posestreme, which means half-brothers and half-sisters. The 
duties of the Pobratimi are, to assist each other in every case of need and 
danger, to revenge mutual wrongs, etc. ; their enthusiasm is often carried so 
far as to risk, and even lose their life.... .But as the friendships of the 
Morlacchi are strong and sacred, so their quarrels are commonly unextin- 
guishable. ‘They pass from father to son, and the mothers fail not to put 
their children in mind of their duty to revenge their father, if he has had the 
misfortune to be killed, and to show them often the bloody shirt of the de- 
ceased...... 4. Morlach is implacable, if injured or insulted. With him, 
revenge and justice have exactly the same meaning, and truly it is the prim- 
itive idea, and I have been told that in Albania the effects of revenge are 
still more atrocious and more lasting. There, a man of the mildest charaec- 
ter is capable of the most barbarous revenge, believing it to be his positive 
duty....-. A Morlach who has killed another of a powerful family is com- 
monly obliged to save himself by flight, and keep out of the way for several 
years. If during that time he hag been fortunate enough to escape the 
search of his pursuers, and has rot a small sum of money, he endeavors to 
dbtain pardon and peace. .....Itis the custom in some places for the offended 
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greater tutelary force than really belongs to them,— beneficent, 
indeed, in a high degree, with reference to their own appropriate 
period, but serving as a very imperfect compensation for the im- 
potence of the magistrate, and for the absence of any all-per- 
vading sympathy or sense of obligation between man and man. 
We best appreciate their importance when we compare the Ho- 
meric society with that of barbarians like the Thracians, who 
tattooed their bodies, as the mark of a generous lineage,— sold 
their children for export as slaves,—considered robbery, not 
merely as one admissible occupation among others, but as the 
only honorable mode of life ; agriculture being held contemptible, 
—and above all, delighted in the shedding of blood as a luxury. 
Such were the Thracians in the daysof Herodotus and Thucy- 
didés: and the Homeric society forms a mean term between that 
which these two historians yet saw in Thrace, and that which 
they witnessed among their own civilized countrymen.! 


party to threaten the criminal, holding all sorts of arms to his throgt, and 
at last to consent to accept his ransom.” 

Concerning the influence of these two distinct tendencies — devoted per- 
sonal friendship and implacable animosities — among the Illyrico-Sclavonian 
population, see Cyprien Robert, Les Slaves de la Turquie, ch. vii. pp. 42-46, 
and Dr. Joseph Miiller, Albanien, Rumelien, und die Cisterreichisch-Mon- 
tenegrenische Griinze, Prag. 1844, pp. 24-25. 

“Tt is for the virtue of hospitality (observes Goguet, Origin of Laws, ete. 
vol. i. book vi. ch. iv.), that the primitive times are chiefly famed. But, in 
my opinion, hospitality was then exercised, not so much from generosity and 
greatness of soul, as from necessity. Common interest probably gave rise 
to that custom. In remote antiquity, there were few or no public inns: they 
entertained strangers, in order that they might render them the same service, 
if they happened to travel into their country. Hospitality was reciprocal. 
When they received strangers into their houses, they acquired a right of 
being received into theirs again. This right was regarded by the ancients 
as sacred and inviolable, and extended not only to those who had aequired 
it, but to their children and posterity. Besides, hospitality in these times 
could not be attended with much expense: men travelled but little. In a 
word, the modern Arabians prove that hospitality may consist with the 
greatest vices, and that this species of generosity is no decisive evidence of 
goodness of heart, or rectitade of manners.” 

The book of Genesis, amidst many other features of resemblance to the 
Homeric manners, presents that of ready and exuberant hcspitality to the 


stranger. . 
1 Respecting the Thracians. comnare Herodot. v. 11; Thucydid. vii 
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When, however, among the Homeric men we pass beyond the 
influence of the private ties above enumerated, we find scarcely 
any other moralizing forces in operation. The acts and adven- 
tures commemorated imply a community wherein neither the 
protection nor the restraints of law are practically felt, and where- 
in ferocity, rapine, and the aggressive propensities generally, seem 
restrained by no internal counterbalancing scruples. Homicide, 
especially, is of frequent occurrence, sometimes by open violence, 
sometimes by fraud: expatriation for homicide is among the most 
constantly recurring acts of the Homeric poems: and savage 
brutalities are often ascribed, even to admired heroes, with appa- 
rent indifference. Achilles sacrifices twelve Trojan prisoners on 
the tomb of Patroklus, while his son Neoptolemus not only slaught- 
ers the aged Priam, but also seizes by the leg the child Astyanax 
(son of the slain Hector) and hurls him from one of the lofty 
towers of Troy.! Moreover, the celebrity of Autolykus, the ma- 
ternal grandfather of Odysseus, in the career of wholesale rob- 
bery and perjury, and the wealth which it enabled him to acquire, 
are described with the same unaffected admiration as the wisdom 


29-30. The expression of the latter historian is remarkable, — 1d d& yévog 
TOV Opener, Guota Toi¢ padcota Tov Paphapine); év © du tapojoyn 
govekararoyv bore 

Compare Herodot. viii. 116; the cruelty of the Thracian king of the 
Bisaltss towards his own sons. 

The story of Odysseus to Eumeeus in the Odyssey (xiv. 210-226) furnishes 
a valuable comparison for this predatory disposition among the Thracians, 
Odysseus there treats the love of living by war and plunder as his-own 
peculiar taste: he did not happen to like regular labor, but the latter is not 
treated in any way mean or unbecoming a freeman : — 

Epyov dé pot ob gidov jev 
Otic’ olkwgedin, 7 Te Tpéper GyAad Téxva, etc. 
1 Tlias Minor, Fragm. 7, p. 18, ed. Dantzer; Iliad, xxiii. 175. Odysseus is 


mentioned once as obtaining poison for his arrows (Odyss. i. 160), but no 


poisoned arrows are ever employed in either of the two poems. 

The afierdotes recounted by the Seythian Toxaris in Lucian’s work so 
entitled (vol. ii. ¢. 46, p. 544, seqy. ed. Hemst.) afford a vivid picture of thia 
combination of intense and devoted friendship between individuals, with the 
most revolting cruelty of manners. “ You Grecks live in peace and tranquil- 
lity,” observes the Scythian, — ap’ quiv dé ovveyeic ol woAcuot, Kat 7) éweAav- 


pomer GAAote, |) broywpodper Extovrac, } cvuemecovTer UTE vopi¢ h Accac wayo- 


mia. Evia padtara dei dgidwy dyavar, ete. 
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of Nestér or the strength of Ajax.! Achilles, Menelaus, Odys- 

seus, pillage in person, wherever they can find an opportunity, 
employing both force and stratagem to surmount resistance.2 The 
vocation of a pirate is recognized and honorable, so that a host, 
when he asks his guest what is the purpose of his voyage, enu- 
merates enrichment by indiscriminate maritime plunder as among 
those projects which may naturally enter into his contemplation.3 
Abduction of cattle, and expeditions for unprovoked ravage as 
well as for retaliation, between neighboring tribes, appear ordi- 
nary phenomena ;! and the established inviolability of heralds 
seems the only evidence of any settled feeling of obligation 
between one community and another. While the house and 
property of Odysseus, during his long absence, enjoys no public 


1 Odyss. xxi. 397 ; Pherekydés, Fragm. 63, ed. Didot; Autolykus, rAeiora 
KAéxtav &Snoaipilev, The Homeric Hymn to Hermés (the great patron-god 
of Autolykus) is a farther specimen of the admiration which might be made 
to attach to clever thieving. 

The 7uepoxottog avi, likely to rob the farm, is one great enemy against 
whom Hesiod advises precaution to be taken, —a sharp-toothed dog, well-fed, 
to serve as guard (Opp. Di. 604). 

* Tliad, xi. 624; xx. 189. Odyss. iv. 81-90; ix. 40; xiv. 230; and the 
indirect revelation (Odyss. xix. 284), coupled with a compliment to the dex- 
terity of Odysseus. ° 

3 Even in the century prior to Thucydidés, undistinguishing plunder at sea, 
committed by Greek ships against ships not Greek, seems not to have been 
held discreditable. The Phokxan Dionysius, after the ill-success of the Ionic 
revolt, goes with his three ships of war to Sicily, and from thence plunders 
Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians (Herod. vi. 17).— Aniorhe xareoriKee, ‘EAAR- 
vuv piv obdevdc, Kapyndoviny 62 nai Tuponvaer. Compare the conduct of 
the Phokeean settlers at Alalia in Corsica, after the conquest of Ionia by 
Harpagus (Herodot. i. 166). 

In the treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians, made at some period 
subsequent to 509 B. C., it is stipulated, — Tot Kadoi ’Axpwrnpiov, Mactiac, 
Taponiov, py Anilerdar éewéxetva ‘Popaiove pnd? -uropevecdat, pydd noAcy 
«rifecv (Polyb. iii. 24, 4). Plunder, commerce, and colonization, are here 
assumed as the three objects which the Roman ships would pursue, unless 
they were undcr special obligation to abstain, in reference to foreigners. This 
morality approaches nearer to that of the Homeric age, than to the state 
of sentiment which Thucydidés indicates as current in his day among the 
Greeks. 

‘ See the interesting boastfulness of Nestér, Tliad, xi. 670-700 ; also Odyse. 
xxi. 18; Odyss. iii. 71; Thucyd. i. 5. 
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protection,! those unprincipled chiefs, who consume his substance, 
find sympathy rather than disapprobation among the people of 
Ithaka. As a general rule, he who cannot protect himself finds 
no protection from society: his own kinsmen and immediate 
companions are the only parties to whom he can look with confi- 
dence for support. And in this respect, the representation given 
by Hesiod makes the picture even worse. In his emphatic 
denunciation of the fifth age, that poet deplores not only the 
absence of all social justice and sense of obligation among his | 
contemporaries, but also the relaxation of the ties of family and 
hospitality.2 There are marks of querulous exaggeration in the 
poem of the Works and Days; yet the author professes to de- 
scribe the real state of things around him, and the features of his 
picture, soften them as we may, will still appear dark and calam- 
itous. It is, however, to be remarked, that he contemplates a 
state of peace, — thus forming a contrast with the Homeric poems. 
His copious catalogue of social evils scarcely mentions liability 
to plunder by a foreign enemy, nor does he compute the chances 
of predatory aggression as a source of profit. 

There are two special yeins of estimable sentiment, on which 
it may be interesting to contrast heroic and historical Greece, 
and which exhibit the latter as an improvement on the former, 
not less in the affections than in the intellect. 

‘The law of Athens was peculiarly watchful and provident with 
respect both to the persons and the property of orphan minors ; 
but the description given in the Iliad of the utter and hopeless 
destitution of the orphan boy, despoiled of his paternal inherit- 
ance, and abandoned by all the friends of his father, whom he 
urgently supplicates, and who all harshly cast him off, is one of 
the most pathetic morsels in the whole poem.? In reference 


1 Odyss. iv. 165, among many other passages. Telemachus laments the 
misfortune of his race, in respect that himself, Odysseus, and Laértés were all 
only sons of their fathers: thera were no brothers to serve as mutual auxil- 
jaries (Odyss. xvi. 118). 

* Opp. Di. 182-199 :— 


a Fe, om F a ; 
Lode rary TOLUECGEY ULOLLOC, OUUE TL Tide dec, 


i’. s ~ | d r ‘ 
Ode .eLvor Fervadox, AEE Eee EOL Na, 
Oddé xagiyvyto¢g diAog Eqoeral, we TO TWapog TEP, 
Aiba dé ynpaoxovrac drigpoover Toxjeac, ete, 


®Vlind, xxii. 487-500. Hesiod dwells upon injury to orphan children, 
however. 18 a heinous offence (Opp. Di. 330). 
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again to the treatment of the dead body of an enemy, we find all 
the Greek chiefs who come near (not to mention the conduct of 
Achilles himself) piercing with their spears the corpse of the 
slain Hectér, while some of them even pass disgusting taunts 
upon it. We may add, from the lost epics, the mutilation of the 
dead bodies of Paris and Deiphobus by the hand of Menelaus.! 
But at the time of the Persian invasion, it was regarded as 
unworthy of a right-minded Greek to maltreat in any way the 
. dead body of an enemy, even where such a deed might seem te 
be justified on the plea of retaliation. After the battle of Pla 
tzea, & proposition was made to the Spartan king Pausanias, 
to retaliate upon the dead body of Mardonius the indignities 
which Xerxés had heaped upon that of Leonidas at Thermopy- 
lz. He indignantly spurned the suggestion, not without a severe 
rebuke, or rather a half-suppressed menace, towards the pro- 
poser: and the feeling of Herodotus himself goes heartily along 
with him.2 

The different manner of dealing with homicide presents a third 
test, perhaps more striking yet, of the change in Grecian feelings 
and manners during the three centuries preceding the Persian 
invasion. That which the murderer in the Homeric times had 
to dread, was, not public prosecution and punishment, but the 
personal vengeance of the kinsmen and friends of the deceased, 
wito were stimulated by the keenest impulses of honor and obli- 
gation to avenge the deed, and were considered by the public as 
specially privileged to do so. To escape from this danger, he 


1 Tliad, xxii. 371. otd’ dpa ol tig avodryti ye wapéorn. Argyment of 
Iliad. Minor. ap. Dintzer, Epp. Fragm. p. 17; Virgil, Aineid, vi. 520. 

Both Agamemnon and the Oiliad Ajax cut off the heads of slain warriors, 
and send them rolling like a ball or like a mortar among the crowd of war- 
riors (Iliad, xi. 147; xiii. 102). 

The ethical maxim preached by Odysseus in the Odyssey, not to utter 
boastful shouts over a slain enemy (Ov« doin, xrapévo.owy én’ dvdpacww ebye- 
TaacVat, xxii. 412), is abundantly violated in the Iliad. 

? Herodot. ix. 78-79. Contrast this strong expression from Pausanias, 
with the conduct of the Carthaginians towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, after their capture of Selinus in Sicily, where, after having put to death 
16,000 persons, they mutilated the dead bodies,— xara 1d métpiov ESo¢ 
(Diodér. xili. 57-86 ). 

* The Mosaic law recognizes this habit and duty on the part of the rela- 
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is obliged to flee the country, unless he can prevail upon the 


‘imversed kinsmen to accept of a valuable payment (we must not 


speak of coined money, in the days of Homer) as satisfaction for 
their slain comrade. They may, if they please, decline the offer, 
and persist in their right of revenge; but if they accept, they are 
bound tw leave the offender unmolested, and he accordingly 
remains at home without farther consequences. The chiefs in 
agora do not seem to interfere, except to insure payment of the 
stipulated sum. 

Here we recognize once more the characteristic attribute of 
the Grecian heroic age, — the omnipotence of private force, tem- 
pered and guided by family sympathies, and the practical nullity 
of that collective sovereign afterwards called The City, -— who in 
historical Greece becomes the central and paramount source of 
obligation, but who appears yet only in the background, as a 
germ of promise for the future. And the manner in which, in the 
case of homicide, that germ was developed into a powerful reality, 
presents an interesting field of comparison with other nations. 

For the practice, here designated, of leaving the party guilty 
of homicide to compromise by valuable payment with the rela- 
tives of the deceased, and also of allowing to the latter a free 
choice whether they would accept such compromise or enforce 
their right of personal revenge,— has been remarked in many 
rude communities, but is particularly memorable among the eafly 
German tribes.! Among the many separate Teutonic establish- 


tives of the murdered man, and provides cities of refuge for the purpose of 
sheltering the offender in certain cases (Deuteron. xxxv. 13-14; Bauer, 
Handbuch der Hebraischen Alterthiimer, sect. 51-52). 

The relative who inherited the property of a murdered man was specially 
obliged to avenge his death (H. Leo, Vorlesungen Uber die Geschichte des 
Jiidischen Staats. — Vorl. iii. p. 35). 

1“Suscipere tam inimicitias, seu patris, seu propinqui, quam amicitias, 
neécesse est. Nec implacabiles durant: luitur enim etiam homicidium certo 


pecorum armentorumque numero, recipitque satisfactionem universa domus.” 
(Tacit. German. 21.) Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien, p. 32. 

_ © An Indian feast (says Loskicl, Mission of the United Brethren in North 
America,) is seldom concloded without bloodshed. For the murder of a man 


one hundred yards of wampum, and for that of a woman two hundred 
yards, must be paid by the murderer. If he 1s too poor, which is commonly 
the case, and his friends cannot or will not assist him, he must fly from the 
ersentment of the relations.” 
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ments which rose upon the ruins of the Western Empire of Rome, 
the right as well as duty of private revenge, for personal injury 
or insult offered to any member of a family, — and the endeavor 
to avert its effects by means of a pecuniary composition levied 
upon the offender, chiefly as satisfaction to the party injured, but 
partly also as perquisite to the king, — was adopted as the basis 
of their legislation. This fundamental idea was worked out in 
elaborate detail as to the valuation of the injury inflicted, where- 
in one main circumstance was the rank, condition, and power of 
the sufferer. The object of the legislator was to preserve the 
society from standing feuds, but at the same time to accord such 
full satisfaction as would induce the injured person to waive his 
acknowledged right of personal revenge,—the full luxury of 
which, as it presented itself to the mind of an Homeric Greek, 
may be read in more than one passage of the Iliad.! The Ger- 


Rogge (Gerichtswesen der Germanen, capp. 1, 2,8), Grimm (Deutsche 
Rechtsalterthdmer, book v. cap. 1-2), and Eichhorn (Deutsches Privat-Recht 
sect. 48) have expounded.this idea, and the consequences deduced from it 
among the ancient Germans. 

Aristotle alludes, as an illustration of the extreme sillincss of ancient 
Greek practices (e707 mauravy, to a custom which he states to have still 
continued at the /Lolic Kymé, in cases of murder. If the accuser produced 
in support of his charge a certain number of witnesses from his own kin- 
dred, the person was held peremptorily guilty, — olov év Kiyy repi ra govexad 
vouocg Eotiv, dv mAHSog Te TapaoxnTat paptipwy 6 didkwy Tov gdévov Tov 
cbrov ovyyevar, Evoxov eivat TH Povy Tov gebyorta (Polit. ii. 5,12). This 
presents a curious parallel with the old German institution of the Hides- 
helfern, or conjurators, who, though most frequently required and produced in 
support of the party accused, were yet also brought by the party accusing. 
See Rogge, sect. 36, p. 186; Grimm, p. 862. 

1 The word zocv? indicates this satisfuction by valuable payment for wrong 
done, especially for homicide: that the Latin word pena originally meant 
the same thing, may be inferred from: the old phrases dare panas, pendlere 
penas. The most illustrative passage in the Iliad is that in which Ajax, in 
the embassy undertaken to conciliate Achilles, censures by comparison the 
inexorable obstinacy of the latter in setting at naught the proffered presents 
of Agamemnon (Il. ix. 627): — 

NyAqe: Kal piv tic Te KaotyvyAToLo dbvoto 
Tloevav, 9 ob maidbg édéEaro TeOvetdrog ° 

Kai f 6 wav év dnuyp péver abrod, roAd’' arorticag: 
Tod dé 7 épntierat Kpadin Kat Sbpuoc aypvup, 
Thowviyy SeZaHévov. ccc sc ceeeeeee 
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man codes begin by trying to bring about the acceptance of a 
fixed pecuniary composition as a constant voluntary custom, and 
proceed ultimately to enforce it as a peremptory necessity: the 
idea of society is at first altogether subordinate, and its influence 
passes only by slow degrees from amicable arbitration into im- 
perative control. 

The Homeric society, in regard to this capital point in human 
progression, is on a level with that of* the German tribes as 
described by Tacitus. But the subsequent course of Grecian 
legislation takes a direction completely different from that of the 
German codes: the primitive and acknowledged right of private 
revenge (unless where bought off by pecuniary payment), instead 
of being developed into practical working, is superseded by more 
comprehensive views of a public wrong requiring public inter- 
vention, or by religious fears respecting the posthumous wrath of 
the murdered person. In historical Athens, this right of private 
revenge was discountenanced and put out of sight, even so early 
as the Drakonian legislation,! and at last restricted to a few ex- 


The rozv? is, in its primitive sense, a genuine payment in valuable com- 
modities serving as compensation (Iliad, iii. 290; v. 266; xiii. 659): but it 
comes by a natural metaphor to signify the death of one or more Trojans, as 
a satisfaction for that of a Greck warrior who had just fallen (or vice versd, 
Tliad, xiv. 483; xvi. 398); sometimes even the notion of compensation 
generally (xvii. 207). In the representation on the shield of Achilles, the 
genuine proceeding about vov7 clearly appears: the question there tried is, 
whether the payment stipulated as satisfaction for a person slain, has really 
been made or not, — dio 0’ dvdpec éveixeov elvexa rowvig "Avdpds dog Sipé- 
vou, etc. (XvVili. 498.) 

The danger of an act of homicide is proportioned to the number and 
power of the surviving relatives of the slain; but even a small number is 
suificient to necessitate flight (Odyss. xxiii. 120): on the other hand, a large 
body of relatives was the grand source of encouragement to an insolent 
criminal (Odyss. xviii. 141). 

An old law of Tralles in Lydia, enjoining a nominal zrocv} of a medimnus 
of beans to the relatives of a murdered person belonging to a contemptible 
class of citizens, is noticed by Plutarch, Quest. Gree. c. 46, p. 302. Even 
in the century preceding Herodotus, too, the Delphians gave a TOLYT) as 
satisfaction for the murder of the fabulist Asop; which 7tocv7 was claimed 
‘and received by the grandson of Asop’s master (Herodot. ii. 134. Plutarch. 
Ser. Num. Vind. p. 556). 

'See Lysias, De Cede Eratosthen. Orat. i. p. 94; Plutarch. Solon, z 
238; Demosthen. conti. Aristokrat. pp. 632-637. 
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treme and special cases; while the murderer came to be consid- 
ered, first as having sinned against the gods, next as having 
deeply injured the society, and thus at once as requiring absolu- 
tion and deserving punishment. On the first of these two 
grounds, he is interdicted from the agora and from all holy places, 
as well as from public functions, even while yet untried and sim- 
ply a suspected person ; for if this were not done, the wrath of 
the gods would manifest itself in bad crops and other national 
calamities. On the second ground, he is tried before the council 
of Areiopagus, and if found guilty, is condemned to death, or 
perhaps to disfranchisement and banishment.! The ides, of a 
propitiatory payment to the relatives of the deceased has ceased 


Plato (De Legg. ix. pp. 871-874), in his copious penal suggestions to deal 
with homicide, both intentional and accidental, concurs in general with the 
old Attic law (see Matthis, Miscellanea Philologica, vol.i.p. 151): and as 
he states with sufficient distinctness the grounds of his propositions, we see 
how completely the idea of a right to private or family revenge is absent 
from his mind. In one particular case, he confers unon kiusmen the priv- 
ilege of avenging their murdered relative (p. 871); b'.t generally, he rather 
seeks to enforce upon them strictly the duty of bringing the suspected mur- 
derer to trial before the court. By the Attic law, it was only the kinsmen 
of the deceased who had the right of prosecuting for.murder, — or the master, 
if the deceased was an olxér7j¢ (Demosthen. cont. uerg. et Mnesibul. c. 18); 
they might by forgiveness shorten the term of banishment for the uninten- 
tional murderer (Demosth. cont. Makart. p. 1069). They seem to have been 
regarded, generally speaking, as religiously obliged, but not legally com. 
pellable, to undertake this duty; compare Plato, Euthyphro, capp. 4 and 5. 

! Lysias, cont. Agorat. Or. xiii. p. 187. Antiphon. Tetralog. i. 1, p. 629. 
’Acbudopoy &° tuiv éori Tovde, ptapdv Kal dvayvov évra, cig teéTepévy TOV 
Year ciotévra pcaivery THy Gyvetav avrav, int dé Tug aitdg tpanélac lovra 
ovykaramimAdvat Tod¢ avattioug: éx yap Tottwy ai re agdpiat yivovrat, 
dvoruyeic # ai mpaserc xadioravrat. 

The three Tetralogies of Antipho are all very instructive respecting the 
legal procedure in cases of alleged homicide: as also the Oration De Creede 
Herodis (see capp. 1 and 2)— Tod vouov Kxetuévov, Tov amoxteivavta dvTa- 
rovdaveir, etc. 

The case of the Spartan Drakontius, one of the Ten Thousand Greeks 
who served with Cyrus the younger, aud permanently exiled from his country 
in consequence of an involuntary murder committed during his boyhood, 
presents a pretty exact parallel to the fatal quarrel of Patroklus at dice, 
when a boy, with the son of Amphidamas, in consequence of which he was 
forced to seek shelter under the roof of Péleus (compare Iliad, xxiii. 85, 
with Xenoph. Anabas. iv. 8, 25). 
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altogether to be admitted: it is the protection of society which 
dictates, and the force of. society which inflicts, a measure of 
punishment calculated to deter for the future. 

3. The society of legendary Greece ineludes, besides the 
chiefs, the general mass of freemen (Jor), among whom stand 
out by special names certain professional men, such as the car- 
penter, the smith, the leather-dresser, the leech, the prophet, the 
bard, and the fisherman.! We have no means of appreciating 
their condition. Though lots of arable land were assigned in 
special property to individuals, with boundaries both carefully 
marked and jealously watched,? yet the larger proportion of sur- 
face was devoted to pasture. Cattle formed both the chief item 
in the substance of a wealthy man, the chief means of making 
payments, and the common ground of quarrels,— bread and meat, 
in large quantities, being the constant food of every one! The 
estates of the owners were tilled, and their cattle tended, mostly 
by bought slaves, but to a certain degree also by poor freemen 
called Thétes, working for hire and for stated periods. The prin- 
cipal slaves, who Were intrusted with the care of large herds of 
oxen, swine, or goats, were of necessity men worthy of confidence, 
their duties placing them away from their master’s immediate 


 Odyss. xvii. 384; xix. 135. Tliad, iv. 187; vii. 221. I know nothing 
which better illustrates the idea of the Homeric dijpioepyot, —the herald, the 
prophet, the carpenter, the leech, the bard, etc. — than the following descrip- 
tion of the structure of an East Indian village (Mill’s History of British 
India, b. ii. c. 5, p. 266): “ A village, politically considered, resembles a cor- 
poration or wwnship. Its proper establishment of officers and servants con- 


-sists of the following descriptions: the potail, or head inhabitant, who 


settles disputes and collects the revenue, etc.; the curnum, who keeps the 
accounts of cultivation, etc.; the tallier; the boundary-man ; the superinten- 
dent of tanks and water-courses; the Brahman, who performs the village 
worship; the schoolmaster; the calendar Brahman, or astrologer, who pro- 
claims the lucky or unpropitions periods for sowing or thrashing; the smith 
and carpenter; the potter; the washerman; the barber; the cowkeeper; the 
doctor; the dancing-girL who attends at rejoicings; the musician, and the 
poet.” 

Each of these officers and servants (dqucoepyoi' is remunerated by a defi- 
nite perquisite—so much landed produce — out of the general crop of the 
village (p. 264). 

® Iliad, xii, 421; xxi. 405. 

"liad, i. 155; ix. 154) xiv. 122- 
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eye.| They had other slaves subordinate to them, and appear to 
have been well-treated: the deep and unshaken attachment of 
Eumzus the swineherd and Philcetius the neatherd to the family 
and affairs of the absent Odysseus, is among the most interesting 
points in the ancient epic. Slavery was a calamity, which in 
that period of insecurity might befall any one: the chief who 
conducted a freebooting expedition, if he succeeded, brought back 
with him a numerous troop of slaves, as many as he could seize,? 
—if he failed, became very likely a slave himself: so that the 
slave was often by birth of equal dignity with his master: Eu- 
meus was himself the son of a chief, conveyed away when a 
child by his nurse, and sold by Pheenician kidnappers to Laértés. 
A slave of this character, if he conducted himself well, might 
often expect to be enfranchised by his master and placed in an 
independent holding.? 

On the whole, the slavery of legendary Greece does not pre- 
sent itself as existing under a peculiarly harsh form, especially 
if we consider that all the classes of society were then very much 
upon a level in point of taste, sentiment, and instruction. Inthe 
absence of legal security or an effective social sanction, it is 
probable that the condition of a slave under an average master, 
may have been as good as that of the free Théte.\ The class of 
slaves whose lot appears to have been the most pitiable were the ° 


1 Odysseus and other chiefs of Ithaka had oxen, sheep, mules, etc., on the 
continent and in Peloponnésus, under the care of herdsmen (Odyss. iv. 636 ; 
xiv. 100). 

Leukanor, king of Bosporus, asks the Scythian Arsakomas— IIéca dé 
Booxnpara, } wéoac duagag Eyetc, raita ydp tpeic xAovreire ; (Lucian, Tox- 
aris, c. 45.) The enumeration of the property of Odysseus would have 
placed the Bocxjuara in the front line. 

* Auwal 0 dg "AytAede Antooaro (Tliad, xviii. 28: compare also Odyss. 
L; 397; xxiii. 357 ; particularly xvii. 441). 

* Odyss. xiv. 64; xv. 412; see also xix. 78: Eurykleia was also of dig 
nified birth (i. 429). The questions put by Olysseus to Eumzeus, to which 
the speech above referred to is an answer, indicate the proximate causes of 
slavery: “ Was the city of your father sacked? or were you seized by pirates 
when alone with your sheep and oxen?” (Odyss. xv. 385.) 

Eumseus had purchased a slave for himself (Odyss. xiv. 448). 

¢ Tacitus, Mor. Germ. 21. “Dominum ac servum nullis educationis © 
deliciis dignoscas : inter eadem pecora, in eddem humo, degunt,” etc. (Juve- 
nal, Sat. xiv. 167.) 
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females,— more numerous than the males, and performing the 
principal work in the interior of the house. Not only do they 
seem to have been more harshly treated than the males, but they 
were charged with the hardest and most exhausting labor which 
the establishment of a Greek chief required: they brought in 
water from the spring, and turned by hand the house-mills, which 
ground the large quantity of flour consumed in his family.! This 
oppressive task was performed generally by female slaves, in his- 
torical as well as legendary Greece.2. Spinning and weaving was 
the constant occupation of women, whether free or slave, of every 
tank and station: all the garments worn both by men and women 
were fashioned at home, and Helen as well as Penelopé is expert 
and assiduous at the occupation.2 The daughters of Keleos at 
Eleusis go to the well with their basins for water, and Nausikaa, 
daughter of Alkinous,‘ joins her female slaves in the business of 
washing her garments in the river. If we are obliged to point 
out the fierceness and insecurity of an early society, we may at 
the same time note with pleasure its characteristic simplicity of 


! Odyss. vii. 104; xx. 116; Iliad vi. 457; compare the Book of Genesis, 
ch. xi. 5. The expression of Telemachus, when he is proceeding to hang 
up the female slaves who had misbehaved, is bitterly contemptuous : — 

My piv 6) xadap®@ Savary and Supdv édoiuny 
Taw, etc. (Odyss. xxii. 464.) 

The humble establishment of Hesiod’s farmer does not possess a mill; he 
has nothing better than a wooden pestle and mortar for grinding or bruising 
the corn; both are constructed, and the wood cut from the trees, by his 
own hand (Opp. Di. 423), though it seems that a professional carpenter 
(“the servant of Athéné,”) is required to put together the plough (v. 430). 
The Virgilian poem Moretum, (v. 24,) assigns a hand-mill even to the 
humblest rural establishment. The instructive article “Corn Mills,” in 
Beckmann’s Hist. of Inventions (vol. i. p. 227, Eng. transl.), collects all the 
information available, about this subject. 

* See Lysias, Or. 1, p. 93 (De Cede Eratosthenis). Plutarch (Non posse 
suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum, c. 21, p.1101),—IlayuonxeaAge ddetpic 
mpoc poAnv xivovpévn, —and Kallimachus, (Hymn. ad Delum, 242,) — 70’ 
69e decdat Avoroxées poyéovory dAerpidec, — notice the overworked condition 
of these women. 

The “grinding slaves” (cAetpidec) are expressly named in one of the 
Laws of Ethelbert, king of Kent, and constitute the second class in point of 
value among the female slaves (Law xi. Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and Tnsti- 
tutes of England, vol. i. p. 7). 

® Odyss. iv. 181: xix. 235. * Odyss. vi. 96; Hymn. ad Démétr. 105 
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manners: Rebecca, Rachel, and the daughters of Jethro, in the 
early Mosaic narrative, as well as the wife of the native Macedo- 
nian chief (with whom the Temenid Perdiccas, ancestor of Philip 
and Alexander, first took service on retiring from Argos), baking 
her own cakes on the hearth,! exhibit a parallel in this respect to 
the Homeric pictures. 

We obtain no particulars respecting either the common freemen 
generally, or the particular class of them called Thétes. These 
latter, engaged for special jobs, or at the harvest and other busy 
seasons of field labor, seem to have given their labor in exchange 
for board and clothing: they are mentioned in the same line with 
the slaves,2 and were (as has been just observed) probably on the 
whole little better off. ‘The condition of a poor freeman in those 
days, without a lot of land of his own, going about from one tem- 
porary job to another, and having no powerful family and no 
social authority to look up to for protection, must have been suf- _ 
ficiently miserable. When Eumzus indulged his expectation of 
being manumitted by his masters, he thought at the same time 
that they would give him a wife, a house, and a lot of land near 
to themselves ;3 without which collateral advantages, simple 
manumission might perhaps have been no improvement in his 
condition. To be Théte in the service of a very poor farmer is 
selected by Achilles as the maximum of human hardship: such a 
person could not give to his Théte the same ample food, and good 
shoes and clothing, as the wealthy chief Eurymachus, while he 
would exact more severe labor. It was probably among such 
smaller occupants, who could not advance the price necessary to 
purchase slaves, and were glad to save the cost of keep when 
they did not need service, that the Thétes found employment: 
though we may conclude that the brave and strong amongst these 
poor freemen found it preferable to accompany some freebooting 
chief and to live by the plunder acquired.5 The exact Hesiod 


1 Herodot. viii. 137. * Odyss. iv. 643. 3 Odyss. xiv. 64. 

4 Compare Odyss. xi. 490, with xviii. 358, Klyteemnéstra, in the Aga- 
memnén of ADschylus, preaches a something similar doctrine to Kassandra, — 
how much kinder the apyasérAovro: decrrora? were towards their slaves, 
than masters who had risen by unexpected prosperity (Agamemn. 1042). 

® Thucydid. i. 5, érpaxovro mpd Agorerav, Hyoupévuv avdpdv ob tdv 
idvvarurarwr, képdouc rod ogerépou abrav Evexa, nal roi¢ deGevéor TpOghe. 
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advises his farmer, whose work is chiefly performed by slaves, to 
employ and maintain the Théte during summer-time, but to dis- 
miss him as soon as the harvest is completely got in, and then to 
take into his house for the winter a woman “ without any child ;” 
who would of course be more useful than the Théte for the indoor 
occupations of that season.! 

In a state of society such as that which we have been describ- 
ing, Grecian commerce was necessarily trifling and restricted. 
The Homeric poems mark either total ignorance or great vague- 
ness of apprehension respecting all that lies beyond the coasts of 
Greece and Asia Minor, and the islands between or adjoining 
them. Libya and Egypt are supposed so distant as to be known 
only by name and hearsay: indeed, when the city of Kyrene 
was founded, a century and a half after the first Olympiad, it 
was difficult to find anywhere a Greek navigator who had ever 
visited the coast of Libya, or was fit to serve as guide to the 
colonists.2 The mention of the Sikels in the Odyssey,3 leads us to 


! Hesiod, Opp. Di. 459 — égopundivat, dug duGéo tre Kai avroc — and 
603 :— 
wee e eee ences eeees Abrap én J} 
° lavra Biov xatadyar éxgpuevov Evdode oixov, 
Ojra 7 dotxoyv roteioVat, Kat crexvoy EpeTov 
AileoDaz xéAouat® yaderd & tréropric Epudoc. 
The two words Gotkov wmotetodac seem hear to be taken together in 
the sense of “dismiss the Théte,” or “make him houseless;” for when put 
out of his employer’s house, he had no residence of his own. Gottling (ad 
loc.), Nitzsch (ad Odyss. iv. 643), and Lehrs (Quest. Epic. p. 205) all construe 
dotxoy with Sra, and represent Hesiod as advising that the houseless Théte 
should be at that moment taken on, just at the time when the summer’s work 
was finished. Lehrs (and seemingly Gottling also), sensible that this can 
never have been the real meaning of the poet, would throw out the two lines 
as spurious. I may remark farther that the translation of 37¢ given by 
Gottling — villicus — is inappropriate: it includes the idea of superintendence 
over other laborers, which does not seem to have belonged to the Théte in 
any case. 

There were a class of poor free women who made their living by taking 
in wool to spin and perhaps to weave: the exactness of their dealing, as well 
as the poor profit which they made, are attested by a touching Homeric 
simile (Iliad, xiii. 434). See Iliad, vi. 289; xxiii. 742. Odyss. xv. 414. 

* Herodot. iv. 151. Compare Ukert, Geographie der Griechen und Romer, 


part i. pp. 16—19. 
Odyss. xx. 383; xxiv. 210. The identity of the Homeric Scheria with 
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conclude that Korkyra, Italy, and Sicily were not wholly unknown 
to the poet: among seafaring Greeks, the knowledge of the 
latter implied the knowledge of the two former, — since the habi- 
tual track, even of a well-equipped Athenian trireme during the 
Peloponnesian war, from Peloponnésus to Sicily, was by Korkyra 
and the Gulf of Tarentum. The Phokzans, long afterwards, 
were the first Greeks who explored either the Adriatic or Tyr- 
rhenian sea.! Of the Euxine sea no knowledge is manifested in 
Homer, who, as a general rule, presents to us the names of dis- 
tant regions only in connection with romantic or monstrous ac- 
companiments. The Kretans, and still more the Taphians (who 
are supposed to have occupied the western islands off the coast of 
Acarnania), are mentioned as skilful mariners, and the Taphian 
Mentés professes to be conveying iron to Temesa to be there ex- 
changed for copper ;* but both Taphians and Kretans are more 
corsairs than traders.3 The strong sense of the dangers of the 
sea, expressed by the poet Hesiod, and the imperfect structure of 
the early Grecian ship, attested by Thucydidés (who points out 
the more recent date of that improved ship-building which pre 
. vailed in his time), concur to demonstrate the then narrow tangs 
of nautical enterprise.‘ ; 

Such was the state of the Greeks, as traders, at a time wher 
Babylon combined a crowded and industrious population with 
extensive commerce, and when the Pheenician merchant-ships 
visited in one direction the southern coast of Arabia, perhaps 
even the island of Ceylon,—%in another direction, the British 
islands. 

The Pheenician, the kinsman of the ancient Jew, exhibits the 
type of character belonging to the latter, — with greater enterprise 


Korkyra, and that of the Homeric Thrinakia with Sicily, appear to me not 
at all made out. Both Welcker and Klausen treat the Phseakians as purely 
mythical persons (see W. C. Miiller, De Coreyreoram Republica, Gotting. 
1835, p. 9). 

1 Herodot. i. 163. 

2 Nitzsch. ad Odyss, i. 181; Strabo, i. p. 6. The situation of Temesa, 
whether it is to be placed in Italy or in Cyprus, has been a disputed point 
among critics, both ancient and modern. 

2 Odyss. xv. 426. Tagiot, Antoropes avdpec; and xvi. 426. Hymn to 
Démétér, v. 123. 

* Hesiod. Opp. Di. 615-684; Thucyd. i. 13. 
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and ingenuity, and less of religious exclusiveness, yet still differ- 
ent from, and even antipathetic to, the character of the Grecks. 
In the Homeric poems, he appears somewhat lke the Jew of the 
Middle Ages, a crafty trader, turning to profit the violence and 
rapacity of others,— bringing them ornaments, decorations, the 
finest and brightest products of the loom, gold, silver, electrum, 
ivory, tin, etc., in exchange for which he received landed produce, 
skins, wool, and slaves, the only commodities which even a 
wealthy Greek chief of those early times had to offer, — prepared 
at the same time for dishonest gain, in any manner which chance 
might throw in his way.! He is, however, really a trader, not 
undertaking expeditions with the deliberate purpose of surprise 
and plunder, and standing distinguished in this respect from the 
Tyrrhenian, Kretan, or Taphian pirate. Tin, ivory, and electrum, 
all of which are acknowledged in the Homeric poems, were the 
fruit of Phoenician trade with the West as well as with the East.2 


1 Odyss. xiv. 290; xv. 416. — 
Doive HASev ava, dratnAca eldade, 
Tpaxrne, d¢ 6) TOAAG Kak’ dvdpeorotov ~opyet. 

The interesting narrative given by Eumzus, of the manner in which he 
fell into slavery, is a vivid picture of Phcenician dealing (compare Herodot. 
i. 2-4. Iliad, vi. 290; xxiii. 743). Paris is reported to have visited Sidon, 
and brought from thence women eminent for skill at the loom. The Cyprian 
Verses (see the Argument. ap. Duntzer, p. 17) affirmed that Paris had landed 
_at Sidon. and attacked and captured the city. Taphian corsairs kidnapped 
slaves at Sidon (Odyss. xv. 424). 

The ornaments or trinkets (d0épyara) which the Phoenician merchant 
carries with him, seem to be the same as the daidaAa moAAad, Tlopmag te 
yvauntac 3 éAtxac, etc. which Héphestus was employed in’ fabricating 
(Tliad, xviii. 400) under the protection of Thetis. 

“ Fallacissimum esse genus Phenicum omnia monumenta vetustatis atque 
omnes historise nobis prodiderunt.” (Cicero, Orat. Trium. partes inedite, 
ed. Maii, 1815, p. 13.) 

2 Ivory is frequently mentioned in Homer, who uses the word éAég¢ag ex- 
clusively to mean ‘hat substance, not to signify the animal. 

The art of dyeing, especially with the various shades of purple, was in 
after-ages one of the special excellences of the Phoenicians: yet Homer, 
where he alludes in a simile to dyeing or staining, introduces a Meonian or 
Karian woman as the performer of the process, not a Phoenician (liad, iv. 
141). 

What the electrum named in the Homeric poems really is cannot be posi 
tively determined. The word in antiquity meant two different things; L, 
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Thucydidés tells us that the Phoenicians and Karians, in very 
early periods, occupied many of the islands of the /®gean, and 
we know, from the striking remnant of their mining works which 
Herodotus himself saw in Thasus, off thé coast of Thrace, that 
they had once extracted gold from the mountains of that island, 
— at a period indeed very far back, since their occupation must 
have been abandoned prior to the settlement of the poet Archilo- 
chus.! Yet few of the islands in the A¢gean were rich in such 
valuable products, nor was it in the usual course of Phcenician 
proceeding to occupy islands, except where there was an adjoining 
mainland with which trade could be carried on. The traffic of 
these active mariners required no permanent settlement, but as 
occasional visitors they were convenient, in enabling a Greek 
chief to turn his captives to account, —to get rid of slaves or 
friendless Thétes who were troublesome, — and to supply himself 
with the metals, precious as well as useful.2 The halls of Alki- 


amber; 2, an impure gold, containing as much as one-fifth or more of silver 
(Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 4). The passages in which we read the word in the 
Odyssey do not positively exclude either of these meanings ; but they present 
to us electrum so much in juxtaposition with gold and silver each separately, 
that perhaps the second meaning is more probable than the first. Herodotus 
understands it to mean amber (iii. 115) : Sophoklés, on the contrary, emplovs 
it to designate a metal akin to gold (Antigone, 1033). 

See the disscrtation of Buttmann, appended to his collection of essays 
called Mythologus, vol. ii. p. 337; also, Beckmann, History of Inventions, vol. 
iv. p. 12, Engl. Transl. “The ancients (observes the latter) used as a pecu- 
liar metal a mixture of gold and silver, because they were not acquainted 
with the art of separating them, and gave it the name of electrum.” Dr 
Thirlwall (dist. of Greece, vol. i. p. 241) thinks that the Homeric electrum is 
amber ; on the contrary, Hiillmann thinks that it was a metallic substance 
(Handels, Geschichte der Griechen, pp. 63-81). 

Beckmann doubts whether the oldest xaccirepoc of the Greeks was really 
tin: he rather thinks that it was “the stannum of the Romans, the werk of 
our smelting-houses, — that is, a mixture of lead, silver, and other accidental 
metals.” (Idd. p. 20). The Greeks of Massalia procured tin from Britain, 
through Gaul, by the Seine, the Saone, and the Rhone (Diodér. v. 22). 

1 Herodot. ii. 44;.vi.47. Archiloch. Fragm. 21-22, ed. Gaisf. Ginomaus, 

ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. vi. 7. Thucyd. i. 12. 
' The Greeks connected this Phcenician settlement in Thasus with the 
legend of Kadmus and his sister Eurépa: Thasus, the eponymus of the 
island, was brother of Kadmus. (Herod. 2b.) 

* The angry Laomedén threatens, when Poseidén and Apollo ask from 
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nous and Menelaus glitter with gold, copper, and electrum ; while 
large stocks of yet unemployed metal — gold, copper, and iron —~ 
are stored up in the treasure-chamber of Odysseus and other 
chiefs.! Coined money is unknown to the Homeric age, — the 
trade carried on being one of barter. In reference also to the 
metals, it deserves to be remarked that the Homeric descriptions 
universally suppose copper, and not iron, to be employed for 
arms, both offensive and defensive. By what process the copper 
was tempered and hardened, so as to serve the purposes of the 
warrior, we do not know;? but the use of iron for these objects 
belongs to a later age, though the Works and Days of Hesiod 
suppose this change to have been already introduced.3 


him (at the expiration of their term of servitude) the stipulated wages of 
their labor, to cut off their ears and send them off to some distant islands 
(Iliad, xxi. 454). Compare xxiv. 752. Odyss. xx. 383; xviii. 83. 

1 Odyss. iv. 73; vii. 85; xxi. 61. Iliad, ii. 226; vi. 47. 

2See Millin, Minéralogie Homerique, p. 74. That there are, however, 
modes of tempering copper, so as to impart to it the hardness of steel, has 
been proved by the experiments of the Comte do Caylus. 

The Massagets employed only copper—no iron—for their weapons 
(Herodot. i. 215). 

3 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 150-420. The examination of the various matters of 
antiquity discoverable thrpughout the north of Europe, as published by the 
Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen, recognizes a distinction of three suc- 
cessive ages: 1. Implements and arms of stone, bone, wood, etc.: little or 
no use of metals at all; clothing made of skins. 2. Implements and arms 
of copper and gold, or rather bronze and gold; little or no silver or iron. 
Articles of gold and electrum are found belonging to this age, but none of 
silver, nor any evidences of writing. 3. The age which follows this has be- 
longing to it arms of iron, articles of silver, and some Runic inscriptions: 
it is the last age of northern paganism, immédiately preceding the introduc- 
tion of Christianity (Leitfaden zur Nordischen Alterthumskunde, pp. 31, 57, 
63, Copenhagen, 1837). 

The Homeric age coincides with the second of these two periods. Silver 
is comparatively little mentioned in Homer, while both bronze and gold are 
familiar metals. Iron also is rare, and seems employed only for agricultural 
purposes — Xpvodv re, yalndév re Ghee, todfra ¥ toavr#v (Iliad, vi. 48; 
Odyss. ii. 338; xiii. 186). The yptcdyoo¢ and the yaAxedc are both men- 
tioned in Homer, but workers in silver and iron are not known by any special 
name (Odyss. iii. 425-436). 

“The hatchet, wimble, plane, and level, are the tools mentioned by Homer, 
who appears to have been unacquainted with the saw, the square, and the 
compass.” (Gillies, Hist. of Greece, chap. ii. p. 61.) 

5* 
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The mode of fighting among the Homeric heroes is not less 
different from the historical times, than the material of which 
their arms were composed. ‘The Hoplites, or heavy-armed in- 
fantry of historical Greece, maintained a close order and well- 
dressed line, charging the enemy with their spears protended at 
even distance, and coming thus to close conflict without breaking 
their rank: there were special troops, bowmen, slingers, ete. 
armed with missiles, but the hoplite had no weapon to employ in 
this manner. The heroes of the Iliad and Odyssey, on the 
contrary, habitually employ the spear as a missile, which they 
Jaunch with tremendous force: each of them is mounted in his 
war-chariot, drawn by two horses, and calculated to contain the 
warrior and his charioteer; in which latter capacity a friend or 
comrade will sometimes consent to serve. Advancing in his 
chariot at full speed, in front of his own soldiers, he hurls his 
spear against the enemy: sometimes, indeed, he will fight on foot, 
and hand to hand, but the chariot is usually near to receive him 
if he chooses, or to insure his retreat. ‘The mass of the Greeks 
and Trojans, coming forward to the charge, without any regular 
step or evenly-maintained line, make their attack in the same way 
by hurling their spears. Each chief wears habitually a long 
sword and a short dagger, besides his two spears to be launched 
forward, — the spear being also used, if occasion serves, as a 
weapon for thrust. Every man is protected by shield, helmet, 
breastplate, and greaves: but the armor of the chiefs is greatly 
superior to that of the common men, while they themselves are 
both stronger and more expert in the use of their weapons. 
There are a few bowmen, as rare exceptions, but the general 
equipment and proceeding is as here described. . 

Such loose array, immortalized as it is in the Iliad, is familiar 
to every one; and the contrast which it presents, with those 
inflexible ranks, and that irresistible simultaneous charge which 
bore down the Persian throng at Platea and Kunaxa,! is such 


The Gauls, known to Polybius, seemingly the Cisalpine Gauls only, pos- 
sessed all their property in cattle and gold, — Spéupara kal ypvod¢c, — on 
account of the easy transportability of both (Polyb. ii. 17). 

1 Tyrteeus, in his military expressions, seems to conceive the Homeric mode 
of hurling the spear as still prevalent, —ddpu & ebroAuws BaAAovTEs 
(Fragm. ix. Gaisford). Either he had his mind prepossessed with the Ho- 
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as to illustrate forcibly the general difference between heroic 
and historical Greece. While in the former, a few splendid 
figures stand forward, in prominent relief, the remainder being a 
mere unorganized and ineffective mass, — in the latter, these units 
have been combined into a system, in which every man, officer 
and soldier, has his assigned place and duty, and the victory, 
when gained, is the joint work of all. Preéminent individual 
prowess is indeed materially abridged, if not wholly excluded, — 
no man can do more than maintain his station in the line:! but 
on the other hand, the grand purposes, aggressive or defensive, 
for which alone- arms are taken up, become more assured and 
easy, and long-sighted combinations of the general are rendered 
for the first time practicable, when he has a disciplined body of 
men to obey him. In tracing the picture of civil society, we 
have to remark a similar transition — we pass from Héraklés, 
Théseus, Jasén, Achilles, to Solon, Pythagoras, and Periklés — 
from “the shepherd of his people,” (to use the phrase in which 
Homer depicts the good side of the heroic king,) to the legislator 
who introduces, and the statesman who maintains, a preconcerted 
system by which willing citizens consent to bind themselves. If 
commanding individual talent is not always to be found, the whole 
community is so trained as to be able to maintain its course under 
inferior leaders; the rights as well as the duties of each citizen 
being predetermined in the social order, according to principles 
more or less wisely laid down. The contrast is similar, and the 
transition equally remarkable, in the civil as in the military 
picture. In fact, the military organization of the Grecian repub- 
lics is an element of the greatest importance in respect to the 
conspicuous part which they have played in human affairs, — 


meric array, or else the close order and conjunct spears of the hoplites had 
not yet been introduced duriag the second Messenian war. 

Thiersch and Schneidewin would substitute méAAovre¢ in place of GaA- 
Aovrec. Euripidés (Androm, 695) has a similar expression, yet it does not 
apply well to hoplites ; for one of the virtues of the hoplite consisted in car- 
rying his spear steadily: doparwy xivyote betokens a disorderly march, and 
the want of steady courage and self-possession. See the remarks of Bra- 
sidus upon the ranks of the Athenians under Kleon at Amphipolis (Thucyd. 
v. G). 

1 Euripid. Andromach. 696 
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their superiority over other contemporary nations in this respect 
being hardly less striking than it is in many others, as we shall 
have occasion to see in a subsequent stage of this history. 

Even at the most advanced point of their tactics, the Greeks 
could effect little against a walled city, whilst the heroic weapons 
and array were still less available for such an undertaking as a 
siege. Fortifications are a feature of the age deserving conside- 
rable notice. There was a time, we are told, in which the prim- 
itive Greek towns or villages derived a precarious security, not 
from their walls, but merely from sites lofty and difficult of ac- 
eess. They were not built immediately upon the shore, or close 
upon any convenient landing-place, but at some distance inland, 
on a rock or elevation which could not be approached without 
notice or scaled without difficulty. It was thought sufficient at 
that time to guard agamst piratical or marauding surprise : but as 
the state of society became assured,— as the chance of sudden 
assault comparatively diminisned and industry increased,— these 
uninviting abodes were exchanged for more convenient sites on 
the plain or declivity beneath; or a portion of the latter was in- 
closed within larger boundaries and joined on to the original 
foundation, which thus became the Acropolis of the new town. 
Thébes, Athens, Argos, etc., belonged to the latter class of cities ; 
but there were in many parts of Greece deserted sites on hill- 
tops, still retaining, even in historical times, the traces of former 
habitation, and some of them still bearing the name of the old 
towns. Among the mountainous parts of Kréte, in Agina and 
Rhodes, in portions of Mount Ida and Parnassus, similar rem- 
nants might be perceived.! 


1H wadaid wodtc in Aigina (Herodot. vi. 88); ’"AcruméAaca in Samus 
(Polyzn. i. 23.2; Etymol. Magn. v. ’AorumaAaia): it became seemingly the 
acropolis of the subsequent city. 

About the deserted sites in the lofty regions of Kréte, see Theophrastus, 
De Ventis, v. 13, ed. Schneider, p. 762. 

The site of TaAaioxapic in Mount Ida, — érava KéBpnvog xara ro petew- 
potaroy ric "Idn¢ (Strabo, xiii. p. 607); torepor dé xatwrépw oradiow é&&f- 
kovta ele thy viv Leip petoxioSnoayv. Paphos in Cyprus was the same 
distance bclow the ancient Pale-Paphos (Strabo, xiv. p. 683). 

Near Mantineia in Arcadia was situated dpoc év TQ wedip, rad épeimea Ere 
Mavriveiag tyov rig dpyaiag: Kadeirac 62 Td yaptov é¢’ Hudv TIréAcc (Pausan. 
viti. 12,4). See a similar statement about the lofty sites of the ancien! 
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Probably, in such primitive hill villages, a continuous circle of 
wall would hardly be required as an additional means of defence, 
and would often be rendered very difficult by the rugged nature 
of the ground. But Thucydidés represents the earliest Greeks 
— those whom he conceives anterior to the Trojan war —as liv- 
ing thus universally in unfortified villages, chiefly on account of 
their poverty, rudeness, and thorough carelessness for the mor- 
row. Oppressed, and held apart from each other by perpetual 
fear, they had not yet contracted the sentiment of fixed abodes: 
they were unwilling even to plant fruit-trees because of the un- 
certainty of gathering the produce,— and were always ready to 
dislodge, because there was nothing to gain by staying, and a bare 
subsistence might be had any where. He compares them to the 
mountaineers of /Mtolia and of the Ozolian Lokris in his own 
time, who dwelt in their unfortified hill villages with little or no 
intercommunication, always armed and fighting, and subsisting 
on the produce of their cattle and their woods,! — clothed in un- 
dressed hides, and eating raw meat. 

The picture given by Thucydidés, of these very early and un- 


town of Orchomenus (in Arcadia) (Paus. viii. 138, 2), of Nonakris (viii. 17, 
5,) of Lusi (viii. 18, 3), Lykoreia on Parnassus (Paus. x. 6, 2; Strabo, ix. 
p. 418). 

Compare also Plato, Legg. iii. 2, pp. 678-679, who traces these lofty and 
craggy dwellings, gencral among the earliest Grecian townships, to the com- 
mencement of human society after an extensive deluge, which had covered 
all the lower grounds and left only a few survivors. 

1Tnucyd.i.2. aiveras yép 7 viv 'EAAd¢ xadovpévy, ob maAat BeBatuc 
olxovupévn, GAAG peravaoréoecc Te OvoaL TA TPOTEpa, Kal Padiug Exacrot Thy 
Eavtov arodeinovrec, Bialéuevor bd TivGy aet TAEtOvwY’ THC yap éuTopiac 
obk ovens, ob0' énipmtyvivres ddede GAANAOLC, otTE KaTAa yy obTe dtd Sadacone, 
vexomevot 68 TA abTav Exaotot doov arolyv, Kal mepiovoiay Xpnparav ovK 
Evovrec obd8 yiv puTebortec, GdnAov bv nore Tig éreddan, ka? aretyiorwv 
dua éyTav, GAdAoc apatpnoerat, Tig Te KAD 7; apepav avaykaiov Tpodine TwavTa- 


you fiat ip youpevor émexparety, on yas ene we “Tray iorar TO, Kae du" au To ot TE 
Meyevet ToAcwY ioyVoV, OTE TH UAAy TapanKeuD. 

About the distant and unfortified villages and rude habits of the A¢tolians 
and Lokrians, see Thucyd. iii. 94; Pausan. x. 38,3: also of the Cisalpine 


Ganls, Polyb. ii. 17. 

Both Thacydidés and Aristotle seem to have conceived the Homeric period 
as mainly analogous to the Gapfapor of their own day— Avex 0’ "Apcororeé- 
- dw dé rowdra ra 


Ange Aéyu, ote Totadta aei motel “Osypog ola Qv Tote 
maAaid olamep nai viv tv roic GaoBiporg (Schol. Iliad. x. 151). 
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recorded times, can only be taken as conjectural,— the conjectures, 
indeed, of a statesman and a philosopher,— generalized too, in 
part, from the many particular instances of contention and expul- 
sion of chiefs which he found in the old legendary poems: The 
Homeric poems, however, present to us a different picture. They 
recognize walled towns, fixed abodes, strong local attachments, 
hereditary individual property in land, vineyards planted and 
carefully cultivated, established temples of the gods, and splendid 
palaces of the chiefs.! The description of Thucydidés belongs 
to a Jower form of society, and bears more analogy to that which 
the poet himself conceives as antiquated and barbarous,— to the 
savage Cyclopes, who dwell on the tops of mountains, in hollow 
caves, without the plough, without vine or fruit culture, without 
arts or instruments,— or to the primitive settlement of Dardanus 
son of Zeus, on the higher ground of Ida, while it was reserved 
for his descendants and successors to found the holy Ilium on the 
plain.2 Ilium or Troy represents the perfection of Homeric soci- 
ety. It is a consecrated spot, containing temples of the gods as 
well as the palace of Priam, and surrounded by walls which are 
the fabric of the gods; while the antecedent form of ruder society, 
which the poet briefly glances at, is the parallel of that which the 
theory of ‘Thucydidés ascribes to his own early semi-barbarous 
ancestors. 

Walled towns serve thus as one of the evidences, that a large 
part of the population of Greece had, even in the Homeric 
times, reached a level higher than that of the Aétolians and Lok- 
rians of the days of Thucydidés. The remains of Mykénz and 
Tiryns demonstrate the massy and Cyclopian style of architecture 
employed in those early days: but we may remark that, while 
modern observers seem inclined to treat the remains of the former 
as very imposing, and significant of a great princely family, Thu- 
cydidés, on the coatrary, speaks of it as a small place, and labors 


1 Odyss. vi. 10; respecting Nausithous, past king of the Pheakians: 
"Aug 62 Teixoc LAaove TréAEL, Kai edeiputo oixouc, 
Kai vyode moince Sedv, kal édaooar’ dpovpas. 

The vineyard, olive-ground, and garden of Laértes, is a model of careful 
eultivation (Odyss. xxiv. 245); see also the shield of Achilles (liad, xviii. 
841-580), and the Kalydonian plain (Iliad, ix. 575). 

 Odvss. x. 106-115; Iliad, xx. 216. 
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to elude the inference, which might be deduced from its insignifi- 
cant size, in disproof of the grandeur of Agamemnén.! Suck 
fortifications supplied a means of defence incomparably superior 
to those of attack. Indeed, even in historical Greece, and after 
the invention of battering engines, no city could be taken except 
by surprise or blockade, or by ruining the country around, and 
thus depriving the inhabitants of their means of subsistence. 
And in the two great sieges of the legendary time, Troy and 
Thébes, the former is captured by the stratagem of the wooden 
horse, while the latter is evacuated by its citizens, under the 
warning of the gods, after their defeat in the field. 

This decided superiority of the means of defence over those of 
attack, in rude ages, has been one of the grand promotive causcs 
both of the growth of civic life and of the general march of hu- 
man improvement. It has enabled the progressive portions of 
mankind not only to maintain their acquisitions against the pre- 
datory instincts of the ruder and poorer, and to surmount the 
difficulties of incipient organization,— but ultimately, when their 
organization has been matured, both to acquire predominance, and 
to uphold it until their own disciplined habits have in part passed 
to their enemies. The important truth here stated is illustrated 
not less by the history of ancient Greece, than by that of modern 
Europe during the Middle Ages. The Homeric chief, combining 
superior rank with superior force, and ready to rob at every con- 
venient opportunity, greatly resembles the feudal baron of the 
Middle Ages, but circumstances absorb him more easily into a city 
life, and convert the independent potentate into the member of a 
governing aristocracy.2. Traffic by sea continued to be beset with 


#Thucyd. i.10. Kad 6rt uév Muxivae pexpdv nv, f el te Tov Tote TéALoLG 
ph agcoxpéwr doxei elvat, ete. 

2 Niagelsbach, Homerische Theologie, Abschn. v. sect.54. Hesiod strongly 
condemns robbery, — Ade dyad, dpraf d? xax?, Savaroto doretpa (Opp. Di. 
356, comp. 820) ; but the sentiment of the Grecian heroic poetry seems not 
to go against it, —it is looked upon as a natural employment of superior 
force, — Adréuaroe & ayatot decAdy éni daira tacw (Athens. v. p. 178; 
comp. Pindar, Fragm. 48, ed. Dissen.): the long spear, sword, and breast- 
plate, of the Kretan Hybreas, constitute his wealth (Skolion 27, p. 877 ; Poet. 
Lyric. ed. Betgk), wherewith he ploughs and reaps, — while the unwarlike, 
who dare not or cannot wield these weapons, fall at his feet, and call him 
The Great King. The feeling is different in the later age of Demétrius 
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danger from pirates, long after it had become tolerably assured 
by land: the “wet ways” have always been the last resort of 
lawlessness and violence, and the A‘gean, in particular, has in all 
times suffered more than other waters under this calamity. 
Aggressions of the sort here described were of course most 
numerous in those earliest times when the A‘gean was not yet 
an Hellenic sea, and when many of the Cyclades were occupied, 
not by Greeks, but by Karians,—- perhaps by Phoenicians: the 
number of Karian sepulchres discovered in the sacred island of 


Poliorkétés (about 310 B.¢.): in the Ithyphallic Ode, addressed to him at his 
entrance into Athens, robbery is treated as worthy only of AXtolians :— 


AitwAikoy yap dpracat Ta Tév méAac, 
Nouv? 62, xai Ta rdpho.— 
(Poet. Lyr. xxv. p. 453, ed. Schneid.) 


The robberies of powerful men, and even highway robbery generally, 
found considerable approving sentiment in the Middle Ages. “All Europe 
(observes Mr. Hallam, Hist. Mid. Ag. ch. viii. part 3, p. 247) was a scene of 
intestine anarchy during the Middle Ages: and though England was far less 
exposed to the scourge of private war than most nations on the continent, 
we should find, could we recover the local annals of every country, such an 
accumulation of petty rapine and tumult, as would almost alienate us from 
the liberty which served to engender it....... Highway robbery was from 
the earliest times a sort of national crime..... . We know how long the out- 
laws of Sherwood lived in tradition; men who, like some of their betters, 
have been permitted to redeem, by a few acts of generosity, the just ignominy 
of extensive crimes. These, indeed, were the heroes of vulgar applause ; but 
when such a judge as Sir John Fortescue could exult, that more Englishmen 
were hanged for robbery in one year than French in seven, — and that, #/ an 
Englishman be poor, and see another having riches, which may be taken from him 
by might, he will .not spare to do so,— it may be perceived how thoroughly 
these sentiments had pervaded the public mind.” 

The robberies habitually committed by the noblesse of France and Ger- 
many during the Middle Ages, so much worse than anything in England, — 
and those of the highland chiefs even in later times, — are too well known to 
need any references: as to France, an ample catalogue is set forth in 
Dulaure’s Histoire de la Noblesse (Paris, 1792). The confederations of the 
German cities chiefly originated in the necessity of keeping the roads and 
rivers open for the transit of men and goods against the nobles who infested 
the high roads. Scaliger might have found a parallel to the Agora? of the 
heroic ages in the noblesse of la Rouergue, as it stood even in the 16th 
century, which he thus describes: “In Comitatu Rodez pessimi sunt 
mobilitas ibi latrocinatur: nec possunt reprimi.” (ap. Dulaure, c. 9.) 
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Delus seems to attest such occupation as an historical fact.t. Ac- 
cording to the legendary account, espoused both by Herodotus 
and by Thucydidés, it was the Kretan Minds who subdued these 
islands and established his sons as rulers in them; either expel- 
ling the Karians, or reducing them to servitude and tribute.2 
Thucydidés presumes that he must of course have put down 
piracy, in order to enable his tribute to be remitted in safety, 
like the Athenians during the time of their hegemony.3 Upon 
the legendary thalassocraty of Minds, I have already remarked 
in another place:* it is sufficient here to repeat, that, in the 
Homeric poems (long subsequent to Minés in the current chro- 
nology), we find piracy both frequent and held in honorable estj- 
mation, as Thucydidés himself emphatically tells us, — remarking, 
moreover, that the vessels of those early days were only half- 
decked, built and equipped after the piratical fashion,5 in a man- 
ner upori which the nautical men of his time looked back with 
disdain. Improved and enlarged shipbuilding, and the trireme, 
or ship with three banks of oars, common for warlike purposes 
during the Persian invasion, began only with the growing skill, 
activity, and importance of the Corinthians, three quarters of a 
century after the first Olympiad.6 Corinth, even in the Homeric 
poems, is distinguished by the epithet of wealthy, which it ac- 
quired principally from its remarkable situation on the Isthmus, 
and from its two harbors of Lecheum and Kenchrem, the one on 
the Corinthian, the other on the Sarénic gulf. It thus supplied 
& convenient connection between Epirus and Italy on the one 
side, and the A‘gean sea on the other, without imposing upon 
the unskilful and timid navigator of those days the necessity of 
circumnavigating Peloponnésus. 

The extension of Grecian traffic and shipping is manifested 


+ Thueyd. i. 4-8. rie viv ' EAAguiniie Vala one. 


* Herodot.i. 171; Thucyd. i. 4-8. Isokratés (Panathenaic. p- 241) takes 
credit to Athens for having finally expelled the Karians out of these islands 
at the time of the lonic emigration. 

* Thueyd. i. 4. 76 re Apatixiy de ele’ fy kauvgoet éx tig GYadaoone bv 
hoor HWdvvarto, Tov Tie Tporodave udAdoy lévac abria, 


* See the preceding volume of this History, Chap. xii. p. 227. 

* Phueyd. i. 10. t radars rparw 2 goTpikwTepoy TWapeoKevacuEra, 
© Thueyd. i. 13. 

VOL, I. Soc. 
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by a comparison of the Homeric with the Hesiodic poems; in 
respect to knowledge of places and countries, — the latter being 
probably referable to dates between B. c. 740 and B. c. 640. In 
Homer, acquaintance is shown (the accuracy of such acquaint- 
ance, however, being exaggerated by Strabo and other friendly 
critics) with continental Greece and its neighboring islands, with 
Kréte and the principal islands of the A¢gean, and with Thrace, 
the Troad, the Hellespont, and Asia Minor between Paphlagonia 
northward and Lykia southward. The Sikels are mentioned in 
the Odyssey, and Sikania in the last book of that poem, but no- 
thing is said to evince a knowlege of Italy or the realities of the 
western world. Libya, Egypt, and Phoenike, are known by 
name and by vague hearsay, but the Nile is only mentioned as 
“the river Egypt :” while the Euxine sea is not mentioned at 
all.! In the Hesiodic poems, on the other hand, the Nile, the 
Ister, the Phasis, and the Eridanus, are all specified by name ;? 
Mount -A‘tna, and the island of Ortygia near to Syracuse, the 
Tyrrhenians and Ligurians in the west, and the Scythians in the 
north, were also noticed. Indeed, within forty years after the 
first Olympiad, the cities of Korkyra and Syracuse were founded 
from Corinth, — the first of a numerous and powerful series of 
colonies, destined to impart a new character both to the south of 
Italy and to Sicily. 

In reference to the astronomy and physics of the Homeric 
Greek, it has already been remarked that he connected together 
the sensible phenomena which form the subject matter of these 
sciences by threads of religious and personifying fi.acy, to which 
the real analogies among them were made subordinate; and that 
these analogies did not begin to be studied by themselves, apart 


1 See Voelcker, Homerische Geographic, ch. iii. sect. 55-63. He has 
brought to bear much learning and ingenuity to identify the places visited 
by Odysseus with real lands, but the attempt is not successful. Compare 
also Ukert, Hom. Geog. vol. i. p. 14, and the valuable treatises of J. H 
Voss, Alte Weltkunde, annexed to the second volume of his Kritische Blat- 
ter (Stuttgart, 1828), pp. 245-413. Voss is the father of just views respect- 
ing Homeric geography. 

* Hesiod. Theog. 338-340. 

* Hesiod. Theogon. 1016; Hesiod. Fragm. 190-194, ed. Gottling ; Strabo, 
i. p. 16; vii. p. 300. Compare Ukert, Geographie der Griechen und Romer, 
i. p. 37. 
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from the religious element by which they had been at first over- 
laid, until the age of Thales, —coinciding as that period did 
with the increased opportynities for visiting Egypt and the inte- 
rior of Asia. The Greeks obtained access in both of these coun- 
tries to an enlarged stock of astronomical observations, to the use 
of the gnomon, or sundial,! and to a more exact determination 
of the length of the solar year,2 than that which served as the 


1 The Greeks learned from the Babylonians, 7é6A0v kat yvopuova Kai tra 
dvekaidexa pépea Tig juépne (Herodot. ii. 109). In my first edition, I had 
interpreted the word 76Aov in Herodotus erroneously. I now believe it to 
mean the same as horologium, the circular plate upon which the vertical 
gnomon projected its shadow, marked so as to indicate the hour of the day, 
— twelve hours between sunrise and sunset: see Ideler, Handbuch der Chro- 
nologie, vol. i. p. 233. Respecting the opinions of Thales, see the same 
work, part ii. pp. 18-57; Plutarch. de Placit. Philosophor. ii. c. 12; Aristot. 
de Ccelo, ii. 18. Costard, Rise and Progress of Astronomy among the 
Ancients, p. 99. 

* We have very little information respecting the early Grecian mode of 
computing time, and we know that though all the different states computed 
by lunar periods, yet most, if not all, of them had different names of months 
as well as different days of beginning and ending theiz months. All their 
immediate computations, however, were made by months: the lunar period 
was their immediate standard of reference for determining their festivals, 
and for other purposes, the solar period being resorted to only as a correc- 
tive, to bring the same months constantly into the same seasons of the year. 
Their original month had thirty days, and was divided into three decada@, as 
it continued to be during the times of historical Athens (Hesiod. Opp. Di. 
766). In order to bring this lunar period more nearly into harmony with 
the sun, they intercalated every year an additional month: so that their 
years included alternately twelve months and thirteen months, each month 
of thirty days. This period was called a Dieteris, — sometimes a Trieteris. 
Solon is said to have first introduced the fashion of months differing in 
length, varying alternately from thirty to twenty-nine days. It appears, how- 
ever, that Herodotus had present to his mind the Dieteric cycle, or years 
alternating between thirteen months and twelve months (each month of 
thirty days), and no other (Herodot. i. 32; compare ii. 104). As astrono- 
mical knowledge improved, longer and more elaborate periods were calcu- 
lated, exhibiting a nearer correspondence between an integral number of 
lunations and an integral number of solar years. First, we find a period of 
four years; next, the Octaéteris, or period of eight years, or seventy-nine 
lunar months; lastly, the Metonic period of nineteen years, or 235 lunar 
months. How far any of these larger periods were ever legally authorized, 
or brought into civil usage, even at Athens, is matter of mach doubt. See 
Ideler, Uber die Astronomischen Beobachtungen der Alten, pp. 175-195; 
Macrobius, Saturnal. i. 13. 
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basis of their various lunar periods. It is pretended that Thales 
was the first who predicted an eclipse of the sun, — not, indced, 
accurately, but with large limits of error as to the time of its 
occurrence, — and that he also possessed so profound an acquaint- 
ance with meteorological phenomena and probabilities, as to be 
able to foretell an abundant crop of olives for the coming year, 
and to realize a large sum of money by an olive speculation.! 

From Thales downward we trace a succession of astronomical 
and physical theories, more or less successful, into which I do 
not intend here to enter: it is sufficient at present to contrast 
the father of the Ionic philosophy with the times preceding him, 
and to mark the first commencement of scientific prediction among 
the Greeks, however imperfect at the outset, as distinguished 
from the inspired dicta of prophets or oracles, and from those 
special signs of the purposes of the gods, which formed the habit- 
ual reliance of the Homeric man.2 We shall see these two modes 
of anticipating the future,—-one based upon the philosophical, 
the other upon the religious appreciation of nature, — running 
simultaneously on throughout Grecian history, and sharing be- 
tween them in unequal portions the empire of the Greek mind ; 
the former acquiring both greater predominance and wider appli- 
cation among the intellectual men, and partially restricting, but 
never abolishing, the spontaneous employment of the latter among 
the vulgar. 

Neither coined money, nor the art of writing, nor painting, 
nor sculpture, nor imaginative architecture, belong to the Ho- 
meric and Hesiodic times. Such rudiments of arts, destined 
ultimately to acquire so great a development in Greece, as may 
have existed in these early days, served only as a sort of nucleus 
to the fancy of the poet, to shape out for himself the fabulous 


1 Herodot. i. 74; Aristot. Polit. i. 4, 5. 
2 Odyss. iii. 173.— 
"H réopev d2 Yedv gaivery répac: abrap by’ quiv 
Aeige, kat fvoyes médayog péoov ele Efpocav 
Tépvety, ete. 
Compare Odyss. xx. 100; Iliad, i. 62; Eurip. Suppl. 216-230. 
3 The ojuara Avypa mentioned in the Jiad, vi. 168, if they prove any- 
thing, are rather an evidence against, than for, the existence of alphabetical 
writing at the times when the [liad was composed. 
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creations ascribed to Hephestus or Dedalus. No statues of the 
gods, not even of wood, are mentioned in the Homeric poems. 
All the many varieties, in Grecian music, poetry, and dancing, — 
the former chiefly borrowed from Lydia and Phrygia, — date 
from a period considerably later than the first Olympiad: Ter- 
pander, the earliest musician whose date is assigned, and the in- 
ventor of the harp with seven strings instead of that with four 
strings, does not come until the 26th Olympiad, or 676 B.c.: the 
poet Archilochus is nearly of the same date. The iambic and 
elegiac metres — the first deviations from the primitive epic strain 
and subject — do not reach up tothe year 700 B. cc. 

It is this epic poetry which forms at once both the undoubted 
prerogative and the solitary jewel of the earliest era of Greece. 
Of the many epic poems which existed in Greece during the 
eight century before the Christian era, none have been preserved 
except the Iliad and Odyssey: the Athiopis of Arktinus, the 
Ilias Minor of Lesches, the Cyprian Verses, the Capture of 
(EK chalia, the Returns of the Heroes from Troy, the Thébais and 
the Epigoni, — several of them passing in antiquity under the 
name of Homer, — have all been lost. But the two which re- 
main are quite sufficient to demonstrate in the primitive Greeks, 
a mental organization unparalleled in any other people, and pow- 
ers of invention and expression which prepared, as well as fore- 
boded, the future eminence of the nation in all the various de- 
partments to which thought and language can be applied. Great 
as the power of thought afterwards became among the Greeks, 
their power of expression was still greater: in the former, other 
nations have built upon their foundations and surpassed them, — 
in the latter, they still remained unrivalled. It is not too much 
to say that this flexible, emphatic, and transparent character of 
the language as an instrument of communication, — its perfect 
aptitude for narrative and discussion, as well as for stirring all 
the veins of human emotion without ever forfeiting that character 
of simplicity which adapts it to all men and all times, — niay be 
traced mainly to the existence and the wide-spread influence of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. To us, these compositions are interesting 
as beautiful poems, depicting life and manners, and unfolding cer- 
tain types of character with the utmost vivacity and artlessness: 
to their original hearer, they possesse4 all these sources of attrac 
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tion, together with others more powerful still, to which we are 
now strangers. Upon him, they bore with the full weight and 
solemnity of history and religion combined, while the charm of 
the poetry was only secondary and instrumental. The poet was 
then the teacher and preacher of the community, not simply the 
amuser of their leisure hours: they looked to him for revelations 
of the unknown past and for expositions of the attributes and 
dispensations of the gods, just as they consulted the prophet for 
his privileged insight into the future. The ancient epic com- 
prised many different poets and poetical compositions, which ful- 
filled this purpose with more or less completeness: but it is the 
exclusive prerogative of the Iliad and Odyssey, that, after the 
minds of men had ceased to be in full harmony with their original 
design, they yet retained their empire by the mere force of secon- 
dary excellences: while the remaining epics — though serving 
as food for the curious. and as storehouses for logographers, 
tragedians, and artists — never seem to have acquired very wide 
popularity even among intellectual Greeks. - 
I shall, in the succeeding chapter, give some account of the 
epic cycle, of its relation to the Homeric poems, and of the 
general evidences respecting the latter, both as to antiquity and 
authorship. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
GRECLAN EPIC. — HOMERIC POEMS. 


Ar the head of the once abundant epical compositions of 
Greece, most of them unfortunately lost, stand the Tliad and 
Odyssey, with the immortal name of Homer attached to each 
of them, embracing separate portions of the comprehensive 
legend of Troy. They form the type of what may be called 
the heroic epic of the Greeks, as distinguished from the gene- 
alogical, in which latter species some of the Hesiodic poems — 
the Catalogue of Women, the Eoiai, and the Naupaktia — 
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stood conspicuous. Poems of the Homeric character (if so it 
may be called, though the expresssion is very indefinite,)— being 
confined to one of the great events, or great personages of Gre- 
cian legendary antiquity, and comprising a limited number of 
characters, all contemporaneous, made some approach, more or less 
successful, to acertain poetical unity ; while the Hesiodic poems, 
tamer in their spirit, and unconfined both as to time and as to 
persons, strung together distinct events without any obvious view 
to concentration of interest,— without legitimate beginning or 
end.! Between these two extremes there were many gradations : 
biographical poems, such as the Herakleia, or Theseis, recounting 
all the principal exploits performed by one single hero, present a 
character intermediate between the two, but bordering more 
closely on the Hesiodic. Even the hymns to the gods, which 
pass under the name of Homer, are epical fragments, narrating 
particular exploits or adventures of the god commemorated. 

Both the didactic and the mystico-religious poetry of Greece 
began in Hexameter verse,— the characteristic and consecrated 
measure of the epic:? but they belong to a different species, and 
burst out from a different vein in the Grecian mind. It seems to 
have been the more common belief among the historical Greeks, 
that such mystic effusions were more ancient than their narrative 
poems, and that Orpheus, Museus, Linus, Olén, Pamphus, and 
even Hesiod, etc., etc., the reputed composers of the former, were 
of earlier date than Homer. But there is no evidence to sustain 
this opinion, and the presumptions are all against it. ‘Those com- 
positions, which in the sixth century before the Christian era 
passed under the name of Orpheus and Muszus, seem to have 
been unquestionably post-Homeric, nor can we even admit the 
modified conclusion of Hermann, Ulrici, and others, that the 
mystic poetry as a genus (putting aside the particular composi- 
tions falsely ascribed to Orpheus and others) preceded in order 
of time the narrative.? 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 17-37. He points out and explains the superior struc 
ture of the Iliad and Odyssey, as compared with the semi Homeric and hio 
graphical poems: but he takes no notice of the Hesiodic, or genealogical. 

* Aristot. Poetic. c. 41. He considers the Hexameter to be the naturar 
meusure of narrative poetry : any other would be unseemly. 

3 Ulrici, Geschichte des Griechischen Epos, 5te Vorlesung, pp. 96-1¢! 
G. Hermann, Ueber Homer und Sappho, in his Opuscala, tom. vi =. 2°’. 
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Besides the Iliad and Odyssey, we make out the titles of 
about thirty lost epic poems, sometimes with a brief hint of their 
contents. 

Concerning the legend of Troy there were five: the Cyprian 
Verses, the A‘thiopis, and the Capture of Troy, both ascribed to 
Arktinus ; the lesser Iliad, ascribed to Leschés; the Returns (of 
the Heroes from Troy), to which the name of Hagias of Troezén 
is attached; and the Telegonia, by Eugammén, a continuation of 
the Odyssey. Two poems,—the Thebais and the Epigoni (per- 
haps two parts of one and the same poem) were devoted to the 
legend of Thebés,— the two sieges of that city by the Argeians. 
Another poem, called Cidipodia, had for its subject the tragical 
destiny of Gédipus and his family; and perhaps that which is 
cited as Eurdépia, or verses on Eurépa, may have comprehended 
the tale of her brother Kadmus, the mythical founder of Thebés.! 

The exploits of Héraklés were celebrated in two compositions, 
each called Hérakleia, by Kinzthén and Pisander,— probably 
also in many others, of which the memory has not been preserved. 
The capture of Cichalia, by Héraklés, formed the subject of a 
separate epic. ‘Two other poems, the Atgimius and the Minyas, 
are supposed to have been founded on other achievements of this 
hero,— the effective aid which he lent to the Dorian king Atgi- 
mius against the Lapithz, his descent to the under-world for the 
purpose of rescuing the imprisoned Théseus, and his conquest of 
the city of the Minyz, the powerful Orchomenus.? 

Other epic poems — the Phorénis, the Danais, the Alkmzénis, 
the Atthis, the Amazonia — we know only by name, and can just 
guess obscurely at their contents so far as the name indicates.3 


The superior antiquity of Orpheus as compared with Homer passed as a 
received position to the classical Romans (Horat. Art. Poet. 392). - 

1 Respecting these lost epics, see Diintzer, Collection of the Fragmenta 
Epicor. Grecorum; Wiillner, De Cyclo Epico, pp. 43-66; and Mr. Fynes 
Clinton’s Chronology. vol. iii. pp. 349-359. 

# Welcker, Der Epische Kyklus, pp. 256-266 ; Apollod6r. ii. 7, 7; Diodér. 
iv. 37; O. Maller, Dorians, i. 28. 

3 Welcker (Der Epische Kyklus, p. 209) considers the Alkmsénis as the 
same with the Epigoni, and the Atthis of Hegesinous the same with the 
Amazonia: in Suidas (v. "Ounpor) the latter is among the poems ascribed to 
Homer. 

Leutsch (Thebaidos Cyclice Reliquis, pp. 12-14) views the Thebats and 
110 Epigoni as different parts of the same poem. 
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The Titanomachia, the Gigantomachia, and the Corinthiaca, 
three compositions all ascribed to Eumélus, afford by means of 
their titles an idea somewhat clearer of the matter which they 
comprised. ‘The Theogony ascribed to Hesiod still exists, though 
partially corrupt and mutilated: but there seem to have been 
other poems, now lost, of the like import and title. 

Of the poems composed in the Hesiodic style, diffusive and 
full of genealogical detail, the principal were, the'Catalogue of 
Women and the Great Eoiai; the latter of which, indeed, seems 
to have been a continuation of the former. A large number of 
the celebrated women of heroic Greece were commemorated in 
these poems, one after the other, without any other than an arbi- 
trary bond of connection. The Marriage of Kéyx,—the Me- 
lampodia, — and a string of fables called Astronomia, are farther 
ascribed to Hesiod: and the poem above mentioned, called Agi- 
mius, is also sometimes connected with his name, sometimes with 
that of Kerkops. The Naupaktian Verses (so called, probably, 
from the birthplace of their author), and the genealogies of 
Kinethén and Asius, were compositions of the same rambling 
character, as far as we can judge from the scanty fragments re- 
maining.! The Orchomenian epic poet Chersias, of whom two 
lines only are preserved to us by Pausanias, may reasonably be 
referred to the same category. 2 

The oldest of the epic poets, to whom any date, carrying with 
it the semblance of authority, is assigned, is Arktinus of Milétus, 
who is placed by Eusebius in the first Olympiad, and by Suidas 
in the ninth. Eugammon, the author of the Telegohfia, and the 
latest of the catalogue, is placed in the fifty-third Olympiad, B. c. 
566. Between these two we find Asius and Leschés, about the 
thirtieth Olympiad, a time when the vein of the ancient epic 
was drying up, and when other forms of poetry — elegiac, iambic, 
lyric, and choric— had either already arisen, or were on the 
point of arising, to compete with it.3 


1 See the Fragments of Hesiod, Eumélus, Kineethén, and Asius, in the 
collections of Marktscheffel, Diintzer, Gottling, and Gaisford. 

I have already, in going over the ground of Grecian legend, referred to all 
these lost poems, in their proper places. 

* Pausan. ix. 38, 6; Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. p. 156. 

3 See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, about the date of Arktinus, vol. i. p. 350 
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It has already been tated in a former chapter, that in the early 
commencements of prose-writing, Hekatzus, Pherekydés, and 
other logographers, made it their business to extract from the 
ancient fables something like a continuous narrative, chronolog- 
ically arranged. It was upon a principle somewhat analogous 


that the Alexandrine literati, about the second century before the. 


Christian era,! arranged the multitude of old epic poets into a 
series founded on the supposed order of time in the events nar- 
rated,— beginning with the intermarriage of Uranus and Ge, 
and the Theogony,— and concluding with the death of Odysseus 
by the hands of his son Telegonus. This collection passed by 
the name of the Epic Cycle, and the poets, whose compositions 
were embodied in it, were termed Cyclic poets. Doubtless, the 
epical treasures of the Alexandrine library were larger than had 
ever before been brought together and submitted to men both of 
learning and leisure: so that multiplication of such compositions 
in the same museum rendered it advisable tu establish some fixed 
order of perusal, and to copy them in one corrected and uniform 
edition.? It pleased the critics to determine precedence, neither 


? Perhaps Zenodotus, the superintendent of the Alexandrine library under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the third century s.c.: there is a Scholion on 
Plautus, published not many years ago by Osann, and since more fully by 
Ritschl,—“ Cecius in commento Comeediarum Aristophanis in Pluto, — 
Alexander Zitolus, et Lycophron Chalcidensis, et Zenodotus Ephesius, im- 
pulsu regis Ptolemei, Philadelphi cognomento, artis poetices libros in unum 
collegerunt et in ordinem redegerunt. Alexander tragcedias, Lycophron 
comeedias, Zenodotus vero Homeri poemata et reliquorum iflustrium poet- 
arum.” See Lange, Ueber die Kyklischen Dichter, p. 56 (Mainz. 1837); 
- Welcker, Der Epische Kyklus, p. 8; Ritsch!, Die Alexandrinischen Biblio- 
theken, p. 3 (Breslau, 1838). 

Lange disputes the sufficiency of this passage as proof that Zenodotus 
was the framer of the Epic Cycle: his grounds are, however, unsatisfactory 
to me. . \ 

* That there existed a cyclic copy or edition of the Odyssey (4% xvxAcx?) is 
proved by two passages in the Scholia (xvi. 195; xvii. 25), with Boeckh’s 
remark in Buttmann’s edition: this was the Odyssey copied or edited along 
with the other poems of the cycle. 

Our word to edit—or edition— suggests ideas not exactly suited to the 
proceedings of the Alexandrine library, in which we cannot expect to find 
anything like what is now called publication. That magnificent establish- 
ment, possessing a large collection of epical manuscripts, and ample means 
of every kind at command, would naturally desire to have these composi- 
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by antiquity nor by excellence of the compositions themselves, 
but by the supposed sequence of narrative, so that the whole 
taken together constituted a readable aggregate of epical an- 
tiquity. 

Much obscurity! exists, and many different opinions have been 
expressed, respecting this Epic Cycle: I view it, not as an ex- 
clusive canon, but simply as an all-comprehensive classification, 
with a new edition founded thereupon.- It would include all the 
epic poems in the library older than the Telegonia, and apt for 
continuous narrative; it would exclude only two classes,— first, 
the recent epic poets, such as Panyasis and Antimachus; next, 
the genealogical and desultory poems, such as the Catalogue of 
Women, the Eoiai, and others, which could not be made to fit 
in to any chronological sequence of events.2 Both the Iliad and 


tions put in order and corrected by skilful hands, and then carefully copied 
for the use of the library. Such copy constitutes the cyclic edition: they 
might perhaps cause or permit duplicates to be made, but the Exdoorg or 
edition was complete without them. 

1 Respecting the great confusion in which the Epic Cycle is involved, see 
the striking declaration of Buttmann, Addenda ad Scholia in Odysseum, p 
575: compare the opinions of the different critics, as enumerated at the end 
of Welcker’s treatise, Episch. Kyk. pp. 420-453. 

? Our information respecting the Epic Cycle is derived from Eutychius 
Proclus, a literary man of Sicca during the second century of the Christian 
era, and tutor of Marcus Antoninus (Jul. Capitolin. Vit. Marc. c. 2), —not 
from Proclus, called Diadochus, the new-Platonic philosopher of the fifth 
century, as Heyne, Mr. Clinton, and others have imagined. The fragments 
from his work called Chrestomathia, give arguments of several of the lost 
cyclic poems connected with the Siege of Troy, communicating the import- 
ant fact that the Iliad and Odyssey were included in the cycle, and giving 
the following description of the principle upon which it was arranged: 
AcadauBaver 62 wept tot Aeyouévou entxod Kixdov, b¢ dpyetat pev éx TI7g 
Oipavov xat Tig duodoyoupévag migewc...... ', Kal wepatovrar 6 émixds 
KoiKAog, éx diagipwv wolnTav ouurAnpotpevoc, néxpt Tio GToBaceus 'Odvacéus 
wecncee. Aévet 6& We TOd AmiKod KiKAOU TA movjpara dtacalerat Kai omovda- 
fervae Toig moAAI¢C obx obrw dca THy apeTtny, Oc dia TRY GxoAovdiay Tay 
év attg wpaypartwy (ap. Photiam, cod. 239). 

This much-commented passage, while it clearly marks out the cardinal 
principle of the Epic Cycle (axoAovSia mpayzarwr), neither affirms nor de- 
nies anything respecting the excellence of the constituent poems. Proclus 
speaks of the taste common in his own time (omovdalerat toi¢ woAdoic): 
there was not much relish in his time for these poems as such, but people 
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the Odyssey were comprised in the Cycle, so that the denomina- 
tion of cyclic poet did not originally or designedly carry with it 
any association of contempt. But as the great and capital poems 
were chiefly spoken of by themselves, or by the title of their 
own separate authors, so the general name of poets of the Oycle 
came gradually to be applied only to the worst, and thus to imply 
vulgarity or common-place; the more so, as many of the inferior 
compositions included in the collection seem to have been anony- 
mous, and their authors in consequence describable only under 
some such common designation as that of the cyclic poets. It is 
in this manner that we are to explain the disparaging sentiment 
connected by Horace and others. with the idea of a cyclic writer, 
though no such sentiment was implied in the original meaning of 
the Epic Cycle. 

The poems of the Cycle were thus nientioned in contrast and 
antithesis with Homer,! though originally the Iliad and Odyssey 


were much interested in the sequence of epical events. The abstracts which 
he himself drew up in the form of arguments of several poems, show that 
he adapted himself to this taste. We cannot collect from his words that he 
intended to express any opinion of his own respecting the goodness or bad- 
ness of the cyclic poems. 

1 The gradual growth of a contemptuous feeling towards the scriptor 
cyclicus (Horat. Ars. Poetic. 136), which was not originally implied in the 
name, is well set forth by Lange (Ueber die Kyklisch. Dicht. pp. 53-56). 

Both Lange (pp. 36-41), however, and Ulrici (Geschichte des Griech. Epos, 
Ste Vorles. p. 418) adopt another opinion with respect to the cycle, which I 
think unsupported and inadmissible, — that the several constituent poems 
were not received into it entire (1. e. with only such changes as were requi- 
site for a corrected text), but cut down and abridged in such manner as to 
produce an exact continuity of narrative. Lange even imagines that the 
cyclic Odyssey was thus dealt with. But there seems no evidence to coun- 
tenance this theory, which would convert the Alexandrine literati from critics 
into logographers. That the cyclic Iliad and Odyssey were the same in the 
main (allowing for corrections of text) as the common Iliad and Odyssey, is 
shown by the fact, that Proclus merely names them in the series without 
giving any abstract of their contents: they were too well known to render 
such a process necessary. Nor does either the language of Proclus, or that 
of Cacius as applied to Zenodotus, indicate any transformation applied to 
the poets whose works are described to have been brought together and put 
into a certain order. 

The hypothesis of Lange is founded upon the idea that the (axoAovVia 
mpayuarwy) continuity of narrated events must necessarily have been exact 
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had both been included among them: and this alteration of the 
meaning of the word has given birth to a mistake as to the pr‘- 
mary purpose of the classification, as if it had been designed espe- 
cially to part off the inferior epic productions from Homer. But 
while some critics are disposed to distinguish the cyclic poets too 
pointedly from Homer, I conceive that Welcker goes too much 
into the other extreme, and identifies the Cycle too closely with 
that poet. He construes it as a classification deliberately framed 
to comprise all the various productions of the Homeric epic, 
with its unity of action and comparative paucity, both of persons 
and adventures, —.as opposed to che Hesiodic epic, crowded with 
separate persons and pedigrees, and destitute of central action as 
well as of closing catastrophe. This opinion does, indeed, coincide 
to a great degree with the fact, inasmuch as few of the Hesiodic 
epics appear to have been included in the Cycle: to say that 
none were included, would be too much, for we cannot venture to 
set aside either the Theogony or the A‘gimius; but we may 
account for their absence perfectly well without supposing any 
design to exclude them, for it is obvious that their rambling 
character (like that of the Metamorphoses of Ovid) forbade the 
possibility of interweaving them in any continuous series. Con- 
tinuity in the series of narrated events, coupled with a certain 
degree of antiquity in the poems, being the principle on which 
the arrangement called the Epic Cycle was based, the Hesiodic 
poems generally were excluded, not from any preconceived in- 
tention, but because they could not be brought into harmony with 
such orderly reading. 

What were the particular poems which it comprised, we can- 
not now determine with exactness. Welcker arranges them as 


and without break, as if the whole constituted one work. But this would 
not be possible, let the framers do what they might: moreover, in the attempt, 
the individuality of all the constituent poets must have been sacrificed, in 
such manner that it would be absurd to discuss their separate merits. 

The continuity of narrative in the Epic Cycle could not have been more 
than approximate, — as complete as the poems composing it would admit: 
nevertheless, it would be correct to say that the poems were arranged in 
series upon this principle and upon no other. The librarians might have 
arranged in like manner the vast mass of tragedies in their possession (if 
they had chosen to do so) upon the principle of sequence in the subjects: 
had they done so, the series would have formed a Tragic Cycle. 
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follows: Titanomachia, Danais, Amazonia (or Atthis), CEdipo- 
dia, Thebais (or Expedition of Amphiarius), Epigoni (or Alk- 
meonis), Minyas (or Phokais), Capture of C&chalia, Cyprian 
Verses, Iliad, A&thiopis, Lesser Iliad, Iliupersis or the Taking 
of Troy, Returns of the Heroes, Odyssey, and Telégonia. Wuell- 
ner, Lange, and Mr. Fynes Clinton enlarge the list of cyclic 
poems still farther.1 But all such reconstructions of the Cycle 
are conjectural and destitute of authority: the only poems which 
we can affirm on positive grounds to have been comprehended in 
it, are, first, the series respecting the heroes of Troy, from the 
Cypria to the Telegonia, of which Proclus has preserved the 
arguments, and which includes the Dliad and Odyssey, — next, 
the old Thebais, which is expressly termed cyclic,? in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the poem of the same name composed by Anti- 
machus. In regard to other particular compositions, we have no 
evidence to guide us, either for admission or exclusion, except 
our general views as to the scheme upon which the Cycle was 
framed. If my idea of that scheme be correct, the Alexandrine 
critics arranged therein all their old epical treasures, down to 
the Telegonia,——the good as well as the bad; gold, silver, and 
iron, — provided only they could be pieced in with the narrative 
series. But I cannot venture to include, as Mr. Clinton does, 
the Eurépia, the Phorénis, and other poems of which we know 
only the names, because it is uncertain whether their contents 
were such as to fulfil their primary condition: nor can I concur 
with him in thinking that, where there were two or more poems 
of the same title and subject, one of them must necessarily have 
been adopted into the Cycle to the exclusion of the others. There 
may have been two Theogonies, or two Herakleias, both compre- 
hended in the Cycle; the purpose being (as I before remarked), 
not to sift the better from the worse, but to determine some fixed 
order, convenient for reading and reference, amidst a multiplicity 
of scattered compositions, as the basis of a new, entire, and cor- 
rected edition. 


! Welcker, Der Epische Kyklus, pp. 37-41; Wuellner, De Cyclo Epico, 
p- 48, seq.; Lange, Ueber die Kyklischen Dichter, p. 47; Clinton, Fasti Hel-_ 
lenici, vol. i. p. 349. 

* Schol Pindar. Olymp. vi: 26; Athene. xi. p. 465. 
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Whatever may have been the principle on which the cyclic 
poems were originally strung together, they are all now lost, 
except those two unrivalled diamonds, whose brightness, dim- 
ming all the rest, has alone sufficed to confer imperishable glory 
even upon the earliest phase of Grecian life. It has been the 
natural privilege of the Iliad and Odyssey, from the rise of 
Grecian philology down to the present day, to provoke an in- 
tense curiosity, which, even in the historical and literary days of 
Greece, there were no assured facts to satisfy. ‘These composi- 
ticns are the monuments of an age essentially religious and poet- 
ical, but essentially also unphilosophical, unreflecting, and unre- 
cording: the nature of the case forbids our having any authentic 
transmitted knowledge respecting such a period; and the lesson 
must be learned, hard and painful though it be, that no imaginable 
reach of critical acumen will of itself enable us to discriminate 
fancy from reality, in the absence of a tolerable stock of evidence. 
After the numberless comments and acrimonious controversies 1 
to which the Homeric poems have given rise, it can hardly be 
said that any of the points originally doubtful have obtained a 
solution such as to command universal acquiescence. ‘To glance 
at all these controversies, however briefly, would far transcend 
the limits of the present work ; but the most abridged Grecian 
history would be incomplete without some inquiry respecting the 
Poet (so the Greek critics in their veneration denominated Homer), 
and the productions which pass now, or have heretofore passed, 
under his name. 

Who or what was Homer? What date is to be assigned to 
him? What were his compositions ? 

A person, putting these questions to Greeks of different towns 
and ages, would have obtained answers widely discrepant and 
contradictory. Since the invaluable labors of Aristarchus and 


1 It is a memorable illustration of that bitterness which has so much dis- 
graced the controversies of literary men in all ages (I fear, we can make no 
exception), when we find Pausanias saying that he had examined into the 
ages of Hesiod and Homer with the most laborious scrutiny, but that he 
knew too well the calumnious dispositions of contemporary critics and poets, 
to declare what conclusion he had come to (Paus. ix. 30,2): Iept 2 ‘Hocddov 
re hatkiag Kai ‘Ounpov, moAunpayyovjoavte é¢ Td axptBéctatov ov por ypadecy 
Hdd hy, eriorapévy 7d gidairiov GAAwy te xal oby Hxcora boot Kar’ éue én? 
wothoet Tav Exwy kadetaTaKecay. 
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the other Alexandrine critics on the text of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey, it has, indeed, been customary to regard those two (putting 
aside the Hymns, and a few other minor poems) as being the 
only genuine Homeric compositions: and the literary men called 
Chorizontes, or the Separators, at the head of whom were Xenén 
and Hellanikus, endeavored still farther to reduce the number 
by disconnecting the Iliad and Odyssey, and pointing out that 
both could not be the work of the same author. Throughout 
the whole course of Grecian antiquity, the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey, and the Hymns, have been received as Homeric: but if we 
go back to the time of Herodotus, or still earlier, we find that 
several other epics also were ascribed to Homer,—and there 
were not wanting! critics, earlier than the Alexandrine age, who 
regarded the whole Epic Cycle, together with the satirical poem 
called Margités, the Batrachomyomachia, and other smaller pieces, 
as Homeric works. The cyclic Thebais and the Epigoni (whether 
they be two separate poems, or the latter a second part of the 
former) were in early days currently ascribed to Homer: the 
same was the case with the Cyprian Verses: some even attri- 
buted to him several other poems,? the Capture of Céchalia, the 
Lesser Iliad, the Phokais, and the Amazonia. The title of the 
poem called Thebais to be styled Homeric, depends upon evi- 
dence more ancient than any which can be produced to authenti- 
cate the Iliad and Odyssey: for Kallinus, the ancient elegiac 
poet (B. c. 640), mentioned Homer as the author of it, — and his 
opinion was shared by many other competent judges. From the 


1 See the extract of Proclus, in Photius Cod. 239. 

£ Suidas, v. "Ounpo¢; Eustath. ad Iliad. ii. p. 330. 

3 Pausan. ix. 9,3. The name of Kallinus in that passage seems certainly 
correct: Ta 6 éry raira (the Thebais) KaAdAivoc, agixduevoc abrav be 
uvnpny, Epnoev “Opnpov Tov morgoavta elvat: KaAddivy dé woAAoi re Kat 
Gétot Aéyou kata tabra yvucav, 'Eyo dé riv moinoww Travryy peta ye "TAca- 
da kat ’Odbaoetay éravG padiora. 

To the same purpose the author of the Certamen of Hesiod and Homer, 
and the pseudo-Herodotus (Vit. Homer. c. 9). The ’Augiapéw éfeAacia, 
alluded to in Suidas as the production of Homer, may be reasonably identi- 
fied with the Thebats (Suidas, v. “Ounpoc). 

The cyclographer Dionysius, who affirmed that Homer had lived both in 
the Theban and the Trojan wars, must have recognized that poet as author 
of the Theba!s as well as of the Iliad (ap. Procl. ad Hesiod. p. 3). 
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remarkal le description given by Herodotus, of the expulsion of the 
rhapsodes from Siky6én, by the despot Kleisthenés, in the time 
of Solén (about B. c. 580), we may form a probable judgment 
that the Thebais and the Epigoni were then rhapsodized at Sik- 
y6n as Homeric productions.! And it is clear from the language 


1 Herodot. v.67. KAesoSévng yap ’Apyeiotot roAeujoag — Toiro piv, pa- 
podors Exavoe bv Tinvave dywvileoVat, tav ‘Ounpeiwy éréwy civexa, bre 
*Apyeioi re Kat "Apyog ta woAAd navta tyvéatar— toto de, hopov yap hy 
kai éort by airg ry Gyépg Tév Lixvovioy ’Adpjotov rod Tadaod, rotroy 
exedipunoe 6 KAecadévnc, tovta Apyeiov, ExBadeiv éx tie xopnc. Herodotus 
then goes on to relate how Kleisthenés carried into effect his purpose of 
banishing the hero Adrastus: first, he applied to the Delphian Apollo, for 
permission to do so directly, and avowedly ; next, on that permission being 
refused, he made application to the Thebans, to allow him to introduce into 
Siky6n their hero Melanippus, the bitter enemy of Adrastus in the old 
Theban legend ; by their consent, he consecrated a chapel to Melanippus in 
the most commanding part of the Sikyonian agora, and then transferred to | 
the newly-imported hero the rites and festivals which had before been given 
to Adrastus. 

Taking in conjunction all the points of this very curious tale, I venture to 
think that the rhapsodes incurred the displeasure of Kleisthenés by reciting, 
not the Homeric Iliad, but the Homeric Thebats and Epigont. The former does 
not answer the conditions of the narrative: the latter fulfils them accurately. 

1. It cannot be said, even by the utmost latitude of speech, that, in the 
Niad, “ Little else is sung except Argos and the Argeians,” — (“in illis ubique 
fere nonnisi Argos et Argivi celebrantur,”) — is the translation of Schweigh- 
hauser): Argos is rarely mentioned in it, and never exalted into any primary 
importance: the Argeians, as inhabitants of Argos separately, are never ne 
ticed at all: that name is applied in the Iliad, in common with the Acheans 
and Danaans, only to the general body of Greeks, —and even applied to 
them much less frequently than the name of Achaans. 

2. Adrastus is twice, and only twice, mentioned in the Iliad, as master of 
the wonderful horse Areion, and as father-in-law of Tydeus; but he makes 
no figure in the poem, and attracts no interest. 

Wherefore, though Klcisthenés might have been ever so much incensed 


arainst Argos and Adrastus. there seems no reason why he should have 
interdicted the rhapsodes from reviting the Iliad. On the other hand, the 
Thebats and Epigoni could not fail to provoke himespecially. For, 

1. Argos and its inhabitants were the grand subject of the poem, and the 


proclaimed assailants in the expedition against Thebes. Though the poem 
jtself is lost, the first line of it has been preserved (Leutsch, Theb. Cyel. 
Relig. p. 5; compare Sophoclés, Gd. Col. 380 with Scholia), — 
"Aoyoc deide, Ded, woAvdiprov, Ever avaxter, ete. 

6* Joe. 
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of Herodotus, that in his time the general opinion ascribed to 
Homer both the Cyprian Verses and the Epigoni, though he 
himself dissents.1 In spite of such dissent, however, that his- 
torian must have conceived the names of Homer and Hesiod to 
be nearly coextensive with the whole of the ancient epic; other- 
wise, he would hardly have delivered his memorable judgment, 
that they two were the framers of Grecian theogony. 

The many different cities which laid claim to the birth of 
Homer (seven is rather below the truth, and Smyrna and Chios 
are the most prominent among them,) is well known, and most of 
them had legends to tell respecting his romantic parentage, his 
alleged blindness, and his life of an itinerant bard, acquainted 
with poverty and sorrow.2, The discrepancies of statement re- 


2. Adrastus was king of Argos, and the chief of the expedition. 

I¢ is therefore literally true, that Argos and the Argeians were “the burden 
of the song” in these two poems. 

To this we may add — 

1. The rhapsodes would have the strongest motive to recite the Thebats 
and Epigoni at Siky6n, where Adrastus was worshipped and enjoyed so vast 
a, popularity, and where he even attracted to himself the choric solemnities 
which in other towns were given to Dionysus. 

2. The means which Kleisthenés took to get rid of Adrastus indicates a 
special reference to the Thebats: he invited from Thébes the hero Melanip 
pus, the Hector of Thébes, in that very poem. 

For these reasons, I think we may conclude that the 'Ovjpera ern, alluded 
to in this very illustrative story of Herodotus, are the Thebats and the Epi- 
goni, not the Iliad. 

1 Herodot. ii. 117; iv. $2. The words in which Herodotus intimates his 
own dissent from the reigning opinion, are treated as spurious by F. A. 
Wolf, and vindicated by Schweighhauser: whether they be admitted or not, 
the general currency of the opinion adverted to is equally evident. 

* The Life of Homer, which passes falsely under the name of Herodotus, 
contains a collection of these different stories: it is supposed to have been 
written about the second century after the Christian era, but the statements 
which it furnishes are probably several of them as old as Ephorus (compare 
also Proclus ap. Photium, c. 239). 

The belief in the blindness of Homer is doubtless of far more ancient 
date, since the circumstance appears mentioned in the Homeric Hymn to 
the Delian Apollo, where the bard of Chios, in some very touching lines, 
recommends himself and his strains to the favor of the Delian maidens 
exzployed in the worship of Apollo. This hymn is cited by Thucydidés as 
unquestionably authentic, and he doubtless accepted the lines as a descrip- 
tion of the personal condition and relations of the author of the Diad and 
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specting the date of his reputed existence are no less worthy of 
remark ; for out of the eight different epochs assigned to him, the 
oldest differs from the most recent by a period of four hundred 
and sixty years. . 

Thus conflicting would have been the answers returned in dif- 
ferent portions of the Grecian world to any questions respecting 
the person of Homer. But there were a poetical gens (fraternity, 
or guild) in the Jonic island of Chios, who, if the question had 
been put to them, weuld have answered in another manner. To 
them, Homer was not a mere antecedent man, of kindred nature 
with themselves, but a divine or semi-divine eponymus and pro- 
genitor, whom they worshipped in their gentile sacrifices, and in 
whose ascendent name and glory the individuality of every mem- 
ber of the gens was merged. The compositions of each separate 
Homérid, or the combines efforts of many of them in conjunc- 
tion, were the works of Homer: the name of the individual bard 
perishes and his authorship is forgotten, but the common gentile 


Odyssey (Thucyd. iii. 104): Simonidés of Keés also calls Homer a Chian 
(Frag. 69, Schneidewin). 

There were also tales which represented Homer as the contemporary, the 
cousin, and the rival in recited composition, of Hesiod, who (it was pretend- 
ed) had vanquished him. See the Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi, annexed 
to the works of the latter (p. 314, ed. Gottling ; and Plutarch, Conviv. Sept. 
Sapient. c. 10), in which also various stories respecting the Life of Homer 
are scattered. The emperor Hadrian consulted the Delphian oracle to know 
who Homer was: the answer of the priestess reported him to be a native of 
Ithaca, the son of Telemachus and Epikasté, daughter of Nestér (Certamen 
Hom. et Hes. p.314). The author of this Certamen tells us that the author- 
ity of the Delphian oracle deserves implicit conadence. 

Hellanikus, Damastes, and Pherekydés traced both Homer and Hesiod 
up to Orpheus, through a pedigree of ten generations (see Sturz, Fragment. 
Hellanic. fr. 75-144; compare also Lobeck’s remarks — Aglaophamus, p. 322 
—on the subject of these genealogies). ‘The computations of these authors 
earlier than Herodotus are of value, because they illustrate the habits of 
mind in which Grecian chronology began: the genealogy might be easily 
eontinned backward to any length in the past. To trace Homer up to 
Orpheus, however, would not have been consonant to the belief of the 
Homérids. 

The contentions of the different cities which disputed for the birth of 
Homer, and, indeed, all the legendary anecdotes circulated in antiquity re 
specting the poct, are copiously discussed in Welcker, Der Epische Kyklog 
(pp. 194-199). 
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father lives and grows in renown, from generation to genera 
tion, by the genius of his self-renewing sons. 

Such was the conception entertained of Homer by the poetical 
gens called Homéride, or Homérids; and in the general ob- 
scurity of the whole case, I lean towards it as the most plausible 
conception. Homer is not only the reputed author of the various 
compositions emanating from the gentile members, but also the 
recipient of the many different legends and of the divine gene- 
alogy, which it pleases their imagination to confer upon him. 
Such manufacture of fictitious personality, and such perfect 
incorporation of the entities of religion and fancy with the real 
world, is a process familiar, and even habitual, in the retrospec- 
tive vision of the Greeks.! 

It is to be remarked, that the poetical gens here brought to 
view, the Homérids, are of indisputable authenticity. Their ex- 
istence and their considerations were maintained down to the 
historical times in the island of Chios2 If the Homérids were 
still conspicuous, even in the days of Akusilaus, Pindar, Hellani- 
kus, and Plato, when their productive invention had ceased, and 
when they had become only guardians and distributors, in com- 
mon with others, of the treasures bequeathed by their predeces- 
sors,—-far more exalted must their position have been three 
centuries before, while they were still the inspired creators of 
epic novelty, and when the absence of writing assured to them 
the undisputed monopoly of their own compositions.3 


1 Even Aristotle ascribed to Homer a divine parentage: a damsel of the 
isle of Ios, pregnant by some god, was carried off by pirates to Smyrna, at 
the time of the Ionic emigration, and there gave birth to the poet (Aristotel. 
ap. Plutarch. Vit. Homer. p. 1059). 

Plato seems to have considered Homer as having been an itinerant rhap- 
sode, poor and almost friendless (Republ. p. 600). 

* Pindar, Nem. ii. 1, and Scholia; Akusilaus, Fragm. 31, Didot; Harpo- 
kration, v. ‘Oujpidat; Hellanic. Fr. 55, Didot; Strabo, xiv. p. 645. 

It seems by a passage of Plato (Phzedrus, p. 252), that the Homéridss 
professed to possess unpublished verses of their ancestral poet — fay dnoVéra. 
Compare Plato, Republic. p. 599, and Isocrat. Helen. p. 218. 

* Nitzsch (De Historia Homeri, Fascic. 1, p. 128, Fascic. 2, p. 71), and 
Ulrici (Geschichte der Episch. Poesie, vol. i. pp. 240-381) question the anti- 
quity of the Homérid gens, and limit their functions to simple reciters, deny- 
ing that they ever composed songs or poems of their own. Yet these gentes, 
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Homer, then, is no individual man, but the divine or hernie 
father (the ideas of worship and ancestry coalescing, as they 
constantly did in the Grecian mind) of the gentile Homérids, 
and he is the author of the Thebais, the Epigoni, the Cyprian 
Verses, the Procems, or Hymns, and other poems, in the same 
sense in which he is the author of the Iliad and Odyssey, — as- 
suming that these various compositions emanate, as perhaps they 
may, from different individuals numbered among the Homérids. 
But this disallowance of the historical personality of Homer is 
quite distinct from the question, with which it has been often 
confounded, whether the Iliad and Odyssey are originally éntire 
poems, and whether by one author or otherwise. To us, the 
name of Homer means these two poems, and little else: we desire 
to know as much as can be learned respecting their date, their 
original composition, their preservation, and their mode of com- 
munication to the public. All these questions are more or less 
complicated one with the other. 

Concerning the date of the poems, we have no other informa- 
tion except the various affirmations respecting the age of Homer, 


such as the Euneids, the Lykomids, the Butadz, the Talthybiadex, the 
descendants of Cheirén at Pelién, etc., the Hesychids (Schol. Sophocl. Gtdip. 
Col. 489), (the acknowledged parallels of the Homéride), may be surely all 
considered as belonging to the earliest Known elements of Grecian history: 
rarely, at least, if ever, can such gens, with its tripartite character of civil, 
religious, and professional, be shown to have commenced at any recent period. 
And in the early times, composer and singer were one person: often at 
least, though probably not always, the bard combined both functions. The 
Homerie éo:dd¢ sings his own compositions; and it is reasonable to imagine 
that many of the early Homérids did the same. 

See Niebuhr, Rémisch. Gesch. vol. i. p. 324; and the treatise, Ueber die 
Sikeler in der Odyssee,—in the Rheinisches Museum, 1828, p. 257; and 
Boeckh, in the Index of Contents to his Lectures of 1834. 

* The sage Vyasa (observes Professor Wilson, System of Hindu Mythology, 
Int. p. Ixii:) is represented, not as the author, but as the arranger and com- 
piler of the Vedas and the Puranis. Lis name denotes his character, mean- 
ing the arranger or distrifmtor (| Welcker gives the same meaning to the name 
Flomer) ; and the recurrence of many Vyasas,—many individuals who new- 
modelled the Hindu scriptures, — has nothing in it that is improbable, except 
the fabulous intervals by which their labors are separated.” Individual 
authorship and the thirst of personal distinction, are in this case also buried 
gnder one great and common name, as in the case of Homer. 
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which differ among themselves (as I have before observed) by 
an interval of four hundred and sixty years, and which for the 
most part determine the date of Homer by reference to some 
other event, itself fabulous and unauthenticated, buch as the 
Trojan war, the Return of the Hérakleids, or the Ionic migra- 
tion. Kratés placed Homer earlier than the Return of the 
Hérakleids, and less than eighty years after the Trojan war: 
Eratosthenés put him one hundred years after the Trojan war: 
Aristotle, Aristarchus, and Castor made his birth contemporary 
with the Ionic migration, while Apollodérus brings him down to 
one hundred years after that event, or two hundred and forty 
years after the taking of Troy. Thucydidés assigns to him a 
date much subsequent to the Trojan war.1 On the other hand, 
Theopompus and Euphorién refer his age to the far more recent 
period of the Lydian king, Gyges, (Ol. 18-23, B. c. 708-688,) 
and put him five hundred years after the Trojan epoch.2 What 
were the grounds of these various conjectures, we do not know ; 
though in the statements of Kratés and Eratosthenés, we may 
pretty well divine. But the oldest dictum preserved to us re- 
specting the date of Homer, — meaning thereby the date of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, — appears to me at the same time the most 
credible, and the most consistent with the general history of the 
ancient epic. Herodotus places Homer four hundred years be- 
fore himself; taking his departure, not from any fabulous event, 
but from a point of real and authentic time’ ‘Four centuries 


1 Thucyd. i. 3. 

* See the statements and citations respecting the age of Homer, collected 
in Mr. Clinton’s Chronology, vol. i. p. 146. He prefers the view of Aristotle, 
and places the Iliad and Odyssey a century earlier than I am inclined to do, 
— 940-927 B. ©. 

Kratés, probably placed the poet anterior to the Return of the Hérakleids, 
because the Iliad makes no mention of Dorians in Peloponnésus: Erastos- 
therés may be supposed to have grounded his date on the passage of the 
Iliad, which mentions the three generations descended from AZneas. We 
should have been glad to know the grounds of the very low date assigned 
by Theopompus and Euphorion. 

The pseudo-Herodotus, in his life of Homer, puts the birth of the poet 
one hundred and sixty-eight years after the Trojan war. 

* Herodot. ii. 58. Hérakleides Ponticus affirmed that Lykurgus had 
brought into Peloponnésus the Homeric poems, which had before beea 
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anterior to Herodotus would be a period commencing with 880 
3.C.: so that the composition of the Homeric poems would thus 
fall in a space between 850 and 800 B.c. We may gather from 
the language of Herodotus that this was his own judgment, 
opposed to a current opinion, which assigned the poet to an 
earlier epoch. 

To place the liad and Odyssey at some periods between 850 
B. C. and 776 B. C., appears to me more probable than any other 
date, anterior or posterior, — more probable than the latter, be- 
cause we are justified in believing these two poems to be older 
than Arktinus, who comes shortly after the first Olympiad ; — 
more probable than the former, because, the farther we push the 
poems back, the more do we enhance the wonder of their pre- 
servation, already sufficiently great, down from such an age and 
society to the historical times. 

The mode in which these poems, and indeed all poems, epic as 
well as lyric, down to the age (prolably) of Peisistratus, were 
circulated and brought to bear upon the public, deserves particu- 
lar attention. They were not read by individuals alone and 
apart, but sung or recited at festivals or to assembled companies. 
This seems to be one of the few undisputed facts with regard to 
the great poet: for even those who maintain that the Iliad and 
Odyssey were preserved by means of writing, seldom contend 
that they were read. 

In appreciating the effect of the poems, we must always take 
account of this great difference between early Greece and our 
own times,— between the congregation mustered at a solemn 
festival, stimulated by community of sympathy, listening to a 
measured and musical recital from the lips of trained bards or 
rhapsodes, whose matter was supposed to have been inspired by 
the Muse, — and the solitary reader, with a manuscript before 
him; such manuscript being, down to a very late period in Greek 
literature, indifferently written, without division into parts, and 
without marks of punctuation. As in the case of dramatic per- 


unknown out of Ionia, The supposed epoch of Lykurgus has sometimes 
been employed to sustain the date here assigned to the Homeric poems; but 
everything respecting Lykurgus is too doubtful to serve us ¢ vidence in other 


inquiries. 
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formances, in all ages, so in that of the early Grecian epic, —a@ 
very large proportion of its impressive effect was derived from 
the talent of the reciter and the force of the general accompani 

ments, and would have disappeared altogether in solitary reading. 
Originally, the bard sung his own epical narrative, commencing 
with a proomium or hymn to one of the gods:! his profession 
was separate and special, like that of the carpenter, the leech, or 
the prophet: his manner and enunciation must have required par- 
ticular training no less than his imaginative faculty. His charac- 
ter presents itself in the Odyssey as one highly esteemed; and 
in the Iliad, even Achilles does not disdain to touch the lyre 
with his own hands, and to sing heroic deeds.2 Not only did 
. the Iliad and Odyssey, and the poems embodied in the Epic 
Cycle, produce all their impression and gain all their renown by 
this process of oral delivery, but even the lyric and choric poets 
who succeeded them were known and felt in the same way by 
the general public, even after the full establishment of habits of 
reading among lettered men. While in the case of the epic, 
the recitation or singing had been extremely simple, and the 
measure comparatively little diversified, with no other accompan- 
iment than that of the four-stringed harp,— all the variations 
superinduced upon the original hexameter, beginning with the 
pentameter and iambus, and proceeding step by step to the com- 


1 The Homeric hymns are procems of this sort, some very short, consisting 
only of a few lines, — others of considerable length. The Hymn (or, rather, 
one of the two hymns) to Apollo is cited by Thucydidés as the Procem of 
Apollo. 

The Hymns to Aphrodité, Apollo, Hermés, Démétér, and Dionysus, are 
genuine epical narratives. Hermann (Pref. ad Hymn. p. lxxxix.) pro- 
nounces the Hymn to Aphrodité to be the oldest and most genuine: portions 
of the Hymn to Apollo (Herm. p. xx.) are also very old, but both that hymn 
and the others are largely interpolated. His opinion respecting these inter- 
polations, however, is disputed by Franke (Preefat. ad Hymn. Homeric. p, 
ix~xix.) ; and the distinction between what is genuine and what is spurious, 
depends upon criteria not very distinctly assignable. Compare Ulrici, Gesch. 
der Ep. Poes. pp. 385-391. 

? Phemius, Demodokus, and the nameless bard who guarded the fidelity 
of Klytzmnéstra, bear out this position (Odyss. i. 155; iii, 2673; viii. 490; 
xxi. 330; Achilles in Iliad, ix. 190). 

A degree of inviolability seems attached to the person of the bard as well 
ae to that of the herald (Odyss. xxii. 355-357). 
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plicated strophés of Pindar and the tragic writers, still left the 
general effect of the poetry greatly dependent upon voice and 
accompaniments, and pointedly distinguished from mere solitary 
reading of the words. And in the dramatic poetry, the last in 
order of time, the declamation and gesture of the speaking actor 
alternated with the song and dance of the chorus, and with the 
instruments of musicians, the whole being set off by imposing 
visible decorations. Now both dramatic effect and song are 
familiar in modern times, so that every man knows the difference 
between reading the words and hearing them under the appro- 
priate circumstances: but poetry, as such, is, and has now long 
been, so exclusively enjoyed by reading, that it requires an espe- 
cial memento to bring us back to the time-when the Iliad and 
Odyssey were addressed only to the ear and feelings of a pro- 
miscuous and sympathizing multitude. Readers there were none, 
at least until the century preceding Solon and Peisistratus : from 
that time forward, they gradually increased both in number and 
influence; though doubtless small, even in the most literary 
period of Greece, as compared with modern European society. 
So far as the production of beautiful epic poetry was concerned, 
however, the select body of instructed readers, furnished a less 
potent stimulus than the unlettered and listening crowd of the 
earlier periods. The poems of Chcerilus and Antimachus, 
towards the close of the Peloponnesian war, though admired by 
erudite men, never acquired popularity; and the emperor Ha- 
drian failed in his attempt to bring the latter poet into fashion 
at the expense of Homer.! 


} Spartian. Vit. Hadrian. p.8; Dio Cass. Ixix. 4: Plut. Tim. c. 36. 

There are some good observations on this point in Nike’s comments on 
Cherrilus, ch. viii. p. 59 : — 

“‘ Habet hoc epica poesis, vera illa, cujus perfectissimam normam agnosci- 
mus Homericam—habet hoc proprium, ut non in possessione virorum 
eraditorum, sed quasi viva sit et coram populo recitanda: ut cum populo 
crescat, et si populus Deorum et antiquorum heroum facinora, quod pra- 
Cipium est epicm poeseos argumentum, audire et secum repetere dedidicerit, 
obmauteseat. Id vero tum factum est in Griecii, quum populus ea state, 
Quam pueritiam dicere possis, peracti, partim ad res serias tristesque, politi- 
eas Inaxime—easque multo, quam antea, impeditiores —abstrahebatur : 
partim epic poeseos pertasnus, ex aliis poeseos generibus, qum tim nasce- 
bantur, novum et diversum oblectamenti genus primo presagire, sibi, deinde 
baurire, ecepit.” 
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It will be seen by what has been here stated, that that class of 
men, who formed the medium of communication between the 
verse and the ear, were of the highest importance in the ancient 
world, and especially in the earlier periods of its career,— the 
bards and rhapsodes for the epic, the singers for the lyric, the 
actors and singers jointly with the dancers for the chorus and 
drama. The lyric and dramatic poets taught with their own lips 
the delivery of their compositions, and so prominently did this 
business of teaching present itself to the view of the public, that 
the name Didaskalia, by which the dramatic exhibition was com 
monly designated, derived from thence its origin. 

Among the number of rhapsodes who frequented the festivals 
at a time when Grecian cities were multiplied and easy of access, 
for the recitation of the ancient epic, there must have been of 
course great differences of excellence; but that the more consid- 
erable individuals of the class were elaborately trained and 
highly accomplished in the exercise of their profession, we may 
assume as certain. But it happens that Socrates, with his two 
pupils Plato and Xenophon, speak contemptuously of their merits ; 
and many persons have been disposed, somewhat too readily, to 
admit this sentence of condemnation as conclusive, without taking 
account of the point of view from which it was delivered.! These 


Nake remarks, too, that the “splendidissima et propria Homeric pocseos 
setas, ea que sponte quasi sua inter populum et quasi cum populo viveret,” 
did not reach below Peisistratus. It did not, I think, reach even so low as 


that period. | 
' Xenoph. Memorab. iv. 2,10; and Sympos. iii.6. Oloda ri oty E0voe 
HaArSiorepov paygdur ;...... AjAov yap dre rag trovoiag obx érioravrac. 


2d 62 ZrnowmBporw re nal ’Avasiuavdpy Kai GAAote woAdAoic moAd dédwxac 
dpytpiov, aore ovdév oe Tov ToAAod akiuv AéAnVe. 

These trovoia: are the hidden meanings, or allegories, which a certain set 
of philosophers undertook to discover in Homer, and which the rhapsodes 
were no way called upon to study. 

The Platonic dialogue, called Ién, ascribes to Ién the double function of a 
rhapsode, or impressive reciter, and a critical expositor of the poet (Isokratés 
also indicates the same double character, in the rhapsodes of his time, — 
Panathenaic, p. 240); but it conveys no solid grounds for a mean estimate of 
the class of rhapsodes, while it attests remarkably the striking effect produced 
by their recitation (c. 6, p. 535). That this class of men came to combine 
the habit of expository comment on the poet with their original profession 
of reciting, proves the tendencies of the age; probably, it also brought them 
into rivalry with the philosophers. 
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philosophers considered Homer and other poets with a view to 
instruction, ethical doctrine, and virtuous practice: they analyzed 
the characters whom the poet described, sifted the value of the 
lessons conveyed, and often struggled to discover a hidden mean- 
ing, where they disapproved that which was apparent. When they 
found a man like the rhapsode, who professed to impress the 
Homeric narrative upon an audience, and yet either never med- 
dled at all, or meddled unsuccessfully, with the business of expo- 
sition, they treated him with. contempt; indeed, Socrates depre- 
ciates the poets themselves, much upon the same principle, as 
dealing with matters of which they could render no rational 
account.! Jt was also the habit of Plato and Xenophon to dis- 
parage generally professional exertion of talent for the purpose 
of gaining a livelihood, contrasting it often in an indelicate man- 
ner with the gratuitous teaching and ostentatious poverty of their 
master. But we are not warranted in judging the rhapsodes by 
such a standard. Though they were not philosophers or moral- 
ists, it was their province — and it had been so, long before the 
philosophical point of view was opened—to bring their poet 
home to the bosoms and emotions of an assembled crowd, and to 
penetrate themselves with his meaning so far as was suitable for 
that purpose, adapting to it the appropriate graces of action and 
intonation. In this their genuine task they were valuable mem- 
bers of the Grecian community, and seem to have possessed all 
the qualities necessary for success. 

These rhapsodes, the successors of the primitive acedi, or 
bards, seem to have been distinguished from them by the discon- 
tinuance of all musical accompaniment. Originally, the bard 
sung, enlivening the song with occasional touches of the simple 
four-stringed harp: his successor, the rhapsode, recited, holding 


The grounds taken by Aristotle (Problem. xxx.10; compare Aul. Gellius, 
xx. 14) against the actors, singers, musicians, etc. of his time, are more 
serious, and have more the air of truth. 

If it be correct in Lehrs (de Studiis Aristarchi, Diss. ii. p. 46) to identify 
those early glossographers of Homer, whose explanations the Alexandrine 
critics so severely condemned, with the rhapsodes, this only proves that the 
rhapsodes had come to undertake a double duty, of which their predecessors 
before Solén would never have dreamed. 

1 Plato, Apolog. Socrat. p. 22. c. 7. 
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in his hand nothing but a branch of laurel, and depending for 
effect upon voice and manner,—a species of musical and 
rhythmical declamation,! which gradually increased in vehement: 


1 Aristotel. Poetic. c. 47; Welcker, Der Episch. Kyklos; Ueber den Vor- 
trag der Homerischen Gedichte, pp. 340-406, which collects all the facts 
respecting the acedi and the rhapsodes. Unfortunately, the ascertained 
points are very few. 

The laurel branch in the hand of the singer or reciter (for the two expres- 
sions. are often confounded) seems to have been peculiar to the recitation 
of Homer and Hesiod (Hesiod, Theog. 30; Schol. ad Aristophan. Nub. 1367. 
Pausan. x. 7,2). “Poemata omne genus (says Apuleius, Florid. p. 122, 
Bipont.) apta virge, lyre, socco, cothurno.” 

Not only Homer and Hesiod, but also Archilochus, were recited by rhap- 
sodes (Athens. xii. 620; also Plato, Legg. ii. p. 658). Consult, besides, 
Nitzsch, De Historia Homeri, Fascic. 2, p. 114, seg., respecting the rhapsodes ; 
and O. Maller, History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, ch. iv. s. 3. 

The ideas of singing and speech are, however, often confounded, in refer- 
ence to any verse solemnly and emphatically delivered (Thucydid. ii. 53) 
— paoKovres of mpeoBvrepor maAa ddeaodar, "Hgee Awptaxde mwoAepog Kat 
Aowwoe Gu’ abr@. And the rhapsodes are said to sing Homer (Plato, Eryxias, 
c. 13; Hesych. v. Bpavpwriorc) ; Strabo (i. p. 18) has a good passage upon 
song and speech. 

William Grimm (Deutsche Heldensage, p. 373) supposes the ancient Ger- 
man heroic romances to have been recited or declaimed in a similar manner 
with a simple accompaniment of the. harp, as the Servian heroic lays are 
even at this time delivered. 

Fauriel also tells us, respecting the French Carlovingian Epic (Romans 
de Chevalerie, Revue des Deux Mondes, xiii. p. 559): “ The romances of 
the 12th and 13th centuries were really sung: the jongleur invited his audi- 
ence to hear a belle chanson @histoire,—‘le mot chanter ne manque jamais 
dans la formule initiale, — and it is to be understood literally: the music 
was simple and intermittent, more like a recitative; the jongleur carried a 
rebek, or violin with three strings, an Arabic instrument; when he wished to 
rest his voice, he played an air or ritournelle upon this; he went thus about 
from place to place, and the romances had no existence among the people, 
except through the aid and recitation of these jongleurs. a 

It appears that there had once been rhapsodic exhibitions at the festivals of 
Dionysus, but they were discontinued (Klearchus ap. Athena. vii. p. 275), 
— probabiy superseded by the dithyramb and the tragedy. 

The etymology of papdoc is a disputed point : Welcker traces it to baSdog, 
most critics derive it from parrecy doid}v, which O. Miller explains “to 
denote the coupling together of verses without any considerable divisions or 
pauses, — the even, unbroken, continuous flow,of the epic poem,” as com- 
trasted with the strophic or choric periods (J. c.). 
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emphasis and gesticulation until it approached to that of the 
dramatic actor. At what time this change took place, or whether 
the two different modes of enunciating the ancient epic may for a 
certain period have gone on simultaneously, we have no means 
of determining. Hesiod receives from the Muse a branch of 
laurel, as a token of his ordination into their service, which 
marks him for a rhapsode ; while the ancient bard with his harp 
is still recognized in the Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, 
as efficient and popular at the Panionic festivals in the island of 
Delos.1 Perhaps the improvements made in the harp, to which 
three strings, in addition to the original four, were attached by 
Terpander (B. c. 660), and the growing complication of instru- 
mental music generally, may have contributed to discredit the 
primitive accompaniment, and thus to promote the practice of 
recital: the story, that Terpander himself composed music, not 
only for hexameter poems of his own, but also for those of 
Homer, seems to indicate that the music which preceded him was 
ceasing to find favor.2 By whatever steps the change from the 
bard to the rhapsode took place, certain it is that before the time 
of Solén, the latter was the recognized and exclusive organ of 

‘Homer, Hymn to Apoll. 170. The xiGapic, dordi, dpyqbpodc, are con- 
stantly put together in that hymn: evidently, the instrumental accompani- 
ment was essential to the hymns at the Ionic festival, Compare also the 
Hymn to Hermés (430), where the function ascribed to the Muses can hardly 
be understood to include non-musical recitation. The Hymn to Hermés is 
more recent than Terpander, inasmuch as it mentions the seven strings of 
the lyre, v. 50. 

? Terpander,—see Plutarch. de Musica, c. 3-4; the facts respecting him 
are collected in Plehn’s Lesbiaca, pp. 140-160; but very little can be authen 
ticated. * 

Stesander at the Pythian festivals sang the Homeric battles, with a harp 
accompaniment of his own composition (Athenm. xiv. p. 638), 

The principal testimonies respecting the raphsodizing of the Homeric 
poems at Athens, chiefly at the Panathenaic festival, are Isokratés, Pane- 
gyric. p. 74; Lycurgus contra Leocrat. p. 161; Plato, Hipparch. p. 228; 
iogen. Laért. Vit. Solon. i. 57. 

Inscriptions attest that rhapsodizing continued in great esteem, down to 
@ late period of the historical age, both at Chios and Teds, especially the 
former: it was the subject of competition by trained youth, and of prizes for 
the victor, at periodical religious solemnities: see Corp. Inscript. Boeckh, No 
2214-3088. 
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the old Epic; sometimes in short fragments before private 
companies, by single rhapsodes,— sometimes several rhapsodes 
in continuous succession at a public festival.’ 

Respecting the mode in which the Homeric poems were pre- 
served, during the two centuries (or as some think, longer 
interval) between their original composition and the period shortly 
preceding Solén,— and respecting their original composition and 
subsequent changes,—there are wide differences of opinion 
among able critics. Were they preserved with or without being 
written? Was the Iliad originally composed as one poem, and 
the Odyssey in like manner, or is each of them an’ aggregation 
of parts originally self-existent and unconnected? Was the 
authorship of each poem single-headed or many-headced ? 

Hither tacitly or explicitly, these questions have been generally 
coupled together and discussed with reference to each other, by 
inquiries into the Homeric poems; though Mr. Payne Knight’s 
Prolegomena have the merit of keeping them distinct. - Half a 
century ago, the acute and valuable Prolegomena of F. A. Wolf, 
turning to account the Venetian Scholia which had then been 
recently published, first opened philosophical discussion as to the 
history of the Homeric text. A considerable part of that disser- 
tation (though by no means the whole) is employed in vindi- 
cating the position, previously announced by Bentley, among 
others, that the separate constituent portions of the Iliad and 
Odyssey had not been cemented together into any compact body 
and unchangeable order until the days of Peisistratus, in the 
sixth century before Christ. As a step towards that conclusion, 
Wolf maintained that no written copies of either poem could be 
shown to have existed during the earlier times to which their 
composition is referred,— and that without writing, neither the 
perfect symmetry of so complicated a work could have been 
originally conceived by any poet, nor, if realized by him, trans- 
mitted with assurance to posterity. The absence of easy and 
convenient writing, such as must be indispensably supposed for 
long manuscripts, among the early Greeks, was thus one of the 
points in Wolf’s case against the primitive integrity of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. By Nitzsch and other leading opponents of Wolf, 
the connection of the one with the other seems to have been 
accepted as he originally put it; and it has been considered 
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incumbent on those, who defended the ancient aggregate char- 
acter of the Iliad and Odyssey, to maintain that they were 
written poems from the beginning. 

To me it appears that the architectonic functions ascribed 
by Wolf to Peisistratus and his associates, in reference to 
the Homeric poems, are nowise admissible. But much would 
undoubtedly be gained towards that view of the question, if it 
could be shown that, in order to controvert it, we were driven to 
the necessity of admitting long written poems in the ninth century 
before the Christian era. Few things, in my opinion, can be 
more improbable: and Mr. Payne Knight, opposed as he is to the 
Wolfian hypothesis, admits this no less than Wolf himself.! The 
traces of writing in Greece, even in the seventh century before 
the Christian era, are exceeding}y trifling. We have no remain- 
ing inscription earlier than the 40th Olympiad, and the early 
inscriptions are rude and unskilfully executed: nor can we even 
assure ourselves whether Archilochus, Simonidés of Amorgus, 
Kallinus, Tyrtzeus, Xanthus, and the other early elegiac and lyric 


1 Knight, Prolegom. Hom. c. xxxviii-xl. “‘Haud tamen ullum Homeri- 
corum carminum exemplar Pisistrati seculo antiquius extitisse, aut sexcen- 
tesimo prius anno ante C. N. scriptum fuisse, facile credam: rara enim et 
perdifficilis erat iis temporibus scriptura ob penuriam materis scribendo 
idonex, quum literas aut lapidibus exarare, aut tabulis ligneis aut laminis 
metalli alicujus insculpere oporteret...... Atque ideo memoriter retenta 
sunt, et hec et alia veterum poetarum carmina, et per urbes et vicos et in 
principum virorum edibus, decantata a rhapsodis. Neque mirandum est, 
ea per tot sxcula sic integra conservata esse, quoniam —per eos tradita 
erant, qui ab omnibus Greecie et coloniarum regibus et civitatibus mercede 
satis ampla conducti, omnia sua studia in iis ediscendis, retinendis, et rite 
recitandis, conferebant.” Compare Wolf, Prolegom. xxiv-xxv. 

The evidences of early writing among the Greeks, and of written poems 
even anterior to Homer, may be seen collected in Kreuser (Vorfragen ueber 
Howmeros, pp. 127-159, Frankfort, 1828). His proofs appear to me altogether 
incoaclusive. Nitzsch maintains the same opinion (Histor. Homeri, Fasc. i 
sect. xi. xvii. xviii.), — in my opinion, not more successfully: nor does Franz 
(Epigraphicé Grec. Introd. s. iv.) produce any new arguments. 

I do not quite subscribe to Mr. Knight’s language, when he says that 
there is nothing wonderful in the long preservation of the Homeric poems 
unwritten. It is enough to maintain that the existence, and practical use of 
long manuscripts, by all the rhapsodes, under the condition and circum- 
stances of the 8th and 9th centuries among the Greeks, would be a greater 
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poets, committed their compesitions to writing, or at what time 
the practice of doing so became familiar. The first positive 
ground, which authorizes us to presume the existence of a manu- 
script of Homer, is in the famous ordinance of Solén with regard 
to the rhapsodes at the Panathenza ; but for what length of time, 
previously, manuscripts had existed, we are unable to say. 

Those who maintain the Homeric poems to have been written 
from the beginning, rest their case, not upon positive proofs,— nor 
yet upon the existing habits of society with regard to poetry, for 
they admit generally that the Iliad and Odyssey were not 
read, but recited and heard,— but upon the supposed necessity 
that there must have been manuscripts,' to insure the preserva- 
tion of the poems,— the unassisted memory of reciters being 
neither sufficient nor trustworthy. But here we only escape a 
smaller difficulty by running into a greater; for the existence of 
trained bards, gifted with extraordinary memory, is far less 
astonishing than that of long manuscripts in an age essentially 
non-reading and non-writing, and when even suitable instruments 
and materials for the process are not obvious. Moreover, there 
is a strong positive reason for believing that the bard was under 
no necessity for refreshing his memory by consulting a manu- 
script. For if such had been the fact, blindness would have been 
a disqualification for the profession, which we know that it was 
not; as well from the example of Demodokus in the Odyssey, as 
from that of the blind bard of Chios, in the hymn to the Delian 
Apollo, whom Thucydidés, as well as the general tenor of 
Grecian legend, identifies with Homer himaelf.2. The author of 
that Hymn, be he who he may, could never have described a 


1 See this argument strongly put by Nitzsch, in the prefatory remarks at 
the beginning of his second volume of Commentaries on the Odyssey (pp. 
x-xxix). He takes great pains to discard all idea that the poems were 
written in order to be read. To the same purpose, Franz (Epigraphicé 
Grec. Introd. p. 82), who adopts Nitzsch’s positions, —“ Audituris enim, non 
lecturis, carmina parabant.” 

2 Odyss. viii. 65; Hymn. ad Apoll. 172; Pseudo-Herodot. Vit. Homer. c. 
$8; Thucyd. iii. 104. 

Various commentators on Homer imagined that, under the misfortune of 
Demodokus, the poet in reality described his own (Schol ad Odyss. 1.1; 
Maxim. Tyr. xxxviii. 1). 
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Dlisd man as attaining the utmost perfection in his art, if he had 
been conscious that the memory of the bard was only maintained 
by censtant reference to the manuscript in his chest. 

Nor will it be found, after all, that the effort of memory 
required, either from bards or rhapsodes, even for the longest of 
these old Epic poems, — though doubtless great, was at all super- 
human. Taking the case with reference to the entire Iliad and 
Odyssey, we know that there were educated gentlemen at Athens 
who could repeat both poems by heart :! but in the professional 


? Xenoph. Sympos. iii. 5. Compare, respecting the laborious discipline of 
the Gallic Druids, and the number of unwritten verses which they retained 
in their memories, Cesar, B. G. vi. 14; Pre a. ill. 2; also Wolf, Prolegg. s. 
xxiv. and Herod. ii. 77, about the be odigts eae ory of the Egyptian priests 
at Heliopolis. 

I transcribe, from the interesting DNagoute) per M. Fauriel (prefixed to his 
Chants Populaires de la Gréce Moderne, Paris 1924), a few particulars re- 
specting the number, the mnemonic power, and the popularity of those 
itinerant singers or rhapsodes who frequent the festivals or paneghyris of 
modern Greece: it is curious to learn that this profession is habitually exer- 
cised by blind men (p. xc. seq.). 

“ Les aveugles exercent en Gréce une profession qui les rend non seule- 
ment agréables, mais nécessaires ; le caractére, l imagination, et la condition 
du peuple, étant ce qu'ils sont: c’est la profession de chanteurs ambulans. 
.-.-.edls sont dans l’usage, tant sur le continent que dans les iles, de la 
Gréce, d’apprendre par coeur le plus grand nombre qu’ils peuvent de chan- 
sons populaires de tout genre et de toute €poque. Quelques uns finissent 
par en savoir une quantité prodigieuse, et tous en savent beaucoup. Avec 
ce trésor dans leur mémoire, ils sont toujours en marche, traversent la Gréce 
, en tout sens; ils s’en vont de ville en ville, de village en village, chantant a 
* Panditoire qui se forme aussitét autour d’eux, partout ot ils se montrent, 
celles de leurs chansons qu’ils jugent convenir le mieux, soit a la localité, 
soit 4 la circonstance, et recoivent une petite rétribution qui fait tout leur 
revenu. Ils ont lair de chercher de préférence, en tout lieu, la partie la plus 
inculte de la population, qui en est toujours la plus curieuse, la plus avide 
d’impressions, et la moins difficile dans lechoix de ceux qui leur sont offertes. 
Les Tures senls ne les écoutent pas. C'est aux réunions nombrenses, aux 
fates de village connues sous le nom de Paneghyris, que ces chanteurs am- 
bulans accourent Ic plus volontiers. Ils chaptent en s'accompagnant d'un 
instrument & cordes que l'on touche avec an arcliek, ct qui est exactement 
lancienne lyre des Grees, dont il a consen¥é le tom comme la forme. 

* Cette lyre, pour étre entiere, doit avol cing Comes: mais souvent elle 
n’en a que deux ou trois, dont lea sons, comme dest aise de préesumer, n'ont 
sien de bien harmonieux. Les chanteurs aveugles yout ordinairement isolés 
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recitations, we are not to imagine that the same person did go 
through the whole: the recitation was essentially a joint under- 
taking, and the rhapsodes who visited a festival would naturally 
understand among themselves which part of the poem should 
devolve upon each particular individual. Under such circum- 
stances, and with such means of preparation beforehand, the 
quantity of verse which a rhapsode could deliver would be 
measured, not so much by the exhaustion of his memory, as by 
the physical sufficiency of his voice, having reference to the 
sonorous, emphatic, and rhythmical pronunciation required 
from him.! 

But what guarantee haye we for the exact transmission of 
the text for a space of to penties by simply oral means? It 


oe re ae 
et chacun d’eux chante a ot deg“Antres : mais quelquefois aussi ils se 
réunissent par groupes de deux ou de trois, pour dire ensemble les mémes 
chansons...... Ces modernes rhapsodas doivent étre divisés en deux classes. 
Les uns (et ce sont, selon toute apparerce, les plus nombreux) se bornent 4 
la fonction de recueillir, d’apprendre par creur, et de mettre en circulation, 
des piéces qu’ils n’ont point composées. Les autres (et ce sont ceux qui 
forment l’ordre le plus distingué de leur corps), a cette fonction de répéti- 
teurs et de colporteurs des poésies d’autrui, joignent celle de poétes, et ajout- 
ent a la masse des chansons apprises d’autres chants de leur facon...... 
Ces rhapsodes aveugles sont les nouvellistes et ler historiens, en méme temps 
que les poétes du peuple, en cela parfaitement semblables aux rhapsodes 
anciens de la Gréce.” 
To pass to another country — Persia, once the great rival of Greece: 
“ The Kurroglian rhapsodes are called Kurroglou-Khens, from khaunden, to 
sing. Their duty is, to know by heart all the mejjlisses (meet*ags) of Kurro- 
glou, narrate them, or sing them with the accompaniment of the favorite 
instrument of Kurroglou, the chungur, or sitar, a three-stringed gitar. Fer- 
dausi has also his Shah-nama-Ahans, and the prophet Mohammed his Koran 
Khans. The memory of those singers is truly astonishing. At every request, 
they recite in one breath for some hours, without stammering, begi=ning the 
tale at the passage or verse pointed ont by the hearers.” (Specimans 9f the 
Popular Poetry of Persia, as found in the Adventures and Improvisations 
of Kurroglou, the Bandit Minstrel of Northern Persia, by Alexander Ch~dz- 
ko: London 1842, Intro -) 
“ One of the songs 
day.” (Ibid. p. 372. 
+ There are just re 
poems might have bee 
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may be replied, that oral transmission would hand down the text 
as exactly as in point of fact it was handed down. The great 
lines of each poem, — the order of parts, —the vein of Homeric 
feeling, and the general style of locution, and, for the most part, 
the true words,— would be maintained: for the professional 
training of the rhapsode, over and above the precision of his 
actual memory, would tend to Homerize his mind (if the ex- 
pression may be permitted), and to restrain him within this magic 
circle. On the other hand, in respect to the details of the text, 
we should expect that there would be wide differences and 
numerous inaccuracies: and so there really were, as the records 
contained in the Scholia, together with the passages cited in 
ancient authors, but not found in our Homeric text, abundantly 
testify. 

Moreover, the state of the Iliad and Odyssey, in respect to the 
letter called the Digamma, affords a proof that they were recited 
for a considerable period before they were committed to writing, 
insomuch that the oral pronunciation underwent during the in- 
terval a sensible change.? At the time when these poems were 
composed, the Digamma was an effective consonant, and figured 
as such in the structure of the verse: at the time when they were 


1 Villoison, Prolegomen. pp. xxxiv-lvi; Wolf, Prolegomen. p. 37. Diint- 
zer, in the Epicor. Greece. Fragm. pp. 27-29, gives a considerable list of the 
Homeric passages cited by ancient authors, but not found either in the Iliad 
or Odyssey. It is hardly to be doubted, however, that many of these pas- 
sages belonged to other epic poems which passed under the name of Homer. 
Welcker (Der Episch. Kyklus, pp. 20-133) enforces this opinion very justly, 
and it harmonizes with his view of the name of Homer as coextensive with 
the whole Epic cycle. 

* See this argument strongly maintained in Giese (Ueber den Kolischen 
Dialekt, sect. 14. p. 160, segg.). He notices several other particulars in the 
Homeric language, — the plenitude and variety of interchangeable grammat- 
ical forms,—the numerous metrical licenses, set right by appropriate oral 
intonations, — which indicate a language as yet not constrained by the fixity 
of. authority. 

e line of argument is taken by O. Miiller (History of the Litera- 
ture of Ancient Greece, ch. iv. s. 5). 

Giese has shown also, in the same chapte 
Homer mentioned in the Scholia, were wri 
H and @ as marks for the long vowels, and no 
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committed to writing, it had ceased to be pronounced, and there- 
fore never found a place in any of the manuscripts, — msomuch 
that the Alexandrine critics, though they knew of its existence 
in the much later poems of Alkzus and Sapphé, never recognized 
it in Homer. The hiatus, and the various perplexities of metre, 
occasioned by the loss of the Digamma, were corrected by differ- 
ent grammatical stratagems. But.the whole history of this lost 
letter is very curious, and is rendered intelligible only by the 
supposition that the Iliad and Odyssey belonged for a wide space 
of time to the memory, the voice, and the ear, exclusively. 

At what period these pvems, or, indeed, any other Greek 
poems, first began to be written, must be matter of conjecture, 
though there is ground for assurance that it was before the 
time of Solén. If, in the absence of evidence, we may venture 
upon naming any more determinate period, the question at once 
suggests itself, what were the purposes which, in that stage of 
society, a manuscript at its first commencement must have been 
intended to answer? For whom was a writen Iliad necessary ? 
Not for the rhapsodes ; for with them it was not only planted in 
the memory, but also interwoven with the feelings, and conceived 
in conjunction with all those flexions and intonations of voice, 
pauses, and other oral artifices, which were required for emphatic 
delivery, and which the naked manuscript could never reproduce. 
Not for the general public, — they were accustomed to receive it 
with its rhapsodic delivery, and with its accompaniments of a 
solemn and crowded festival. The only persons for whom the 
written Iliad would be suitable, would be a select few ; studious 
and curious men, —a class of readers, capable of analyzing the 
complicated emotions which they had experienced as hearers in 
the crowd, and who would, on perusing the written words, realize 
in their imaginations a sensible portion of the impression com- 
municated by the reciter.!, 


1 Nitzsch and Welcker argue, that because the Homeric poems wii 
with great delight and_jnterest, therefore the first rudiments of th@ueme 
writing, even while a thousand mechanical difficulties, would be 
employed to reco cannot adopt this opinion, which appears to 
me to derive all i y from our present familiarity with reading 
_ and writing. The firs from the recited to the written poem is really. 

onc of great violence, as well as useless for any want then actually felt. 1 
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Incredible as the statement may seem in an age like the pres- 
ent, there is in all early societies, and there was in early Greece, 
a time when no such reading class existed. If we could discover 
at what time such a class first began to be formed, we should be 
able to make a guess at the time when the old Epic poems were 
first committed to writing. Now the period which may with the 
greatest probability be fixed upon as having first witnessed the 
formation even of the narrowest reading class in Greece, is the 
middle of the seventh century before the Christian era (B. Cc. 660 _ 
to B. c. 630),—-the age of Terpander, Kallinus, Archilochus, 
Simonidés of Amorgus, etc. I ground this supposition on the 
change then operated in the character and tendencies of Grecian 
poetry and music,—the elegiac and iambic measures having 
been introduced as rivals to the primitive hexameter, and poetical 
compositions having been transferred from the epical past to 
the affairs of present and real life. Such a change was impor- 
tant at a time when poetry was the only known mode of publica 
tion (to use a modern phrase not altogether suitable, yet the 
nearest approaching to the sense). It argued a new way of 
looking at the old epical treasures of the people, as well as a 


much more agree with Wolf when he says: “Diu enim illorum hominum 
vita et simplicitas nihil admodum habuit, quod scriptura dignum videretur : 
in aliis omnibus occupati agunt illi, ques posteri scribunt, vel (ut de quibus- 
dam populis accepimus) etiam monstratam operam hanc spernunt tanquam 
indecori otii: carmina autem qu pangunt, longo usu sic ore fundere et 
excipere consueverunt, ut cantu et recitatione cum maxime vigentia deducere 
ad mutas notas, ex illius statis sensu nihil aliud esset, quam perimere ca et 
vitali vi ac spiritu privare.” (Prolegom. s. xv. p. 59.) 

Some good remarks on this subject are to be found in William Humboldt’s 
Introduction to his elaborate treatise Ueber die Kawi-Sprache, in reference to 
the oral tales current among the Basques. He, too, observes how great and 
repulsive a proceeding it is, to pass at first from verse sung, or recited, to 
verse written; implying that the words are conceived detached from the 
Vortrag, the accompanying music, and the surrounding and sympathizing 
assembly. The Basque tales have no charm for the people themselves, when 
put in Spanish words and read (Introduction, sect. xx. p. 258-259). 

Unwritten prose tales, preserved in the memory, and said to be repeated 
nearly in the same words from age to age, are mentioned by Mariner, in the 
Tonga Islands (Mariner’s Account, vol. ii. p. 377). 

‘The Druidical poems were kept unwritten by design, after writing was.in 

established use for other purpcses (Cesar, B. G. vi 13). 
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thirst for new poetical effect ; and the men who stood forward in 
it may well be considered as desirous to study, and competent to 
criticize, from their own individual point of view, the written 
words of the Homeric rhapsodes, just as we are told that Kallinus 
both noticed and eulogized the Thebais as the production of Ho- 
mer. There seems, therefore, ground for conjecturing, that (for 
the use of this newly-formed and important, but very narrow 
class) manuscripts of the Homeric poems and other old epics — 
_ the Thebais and the Cypria as well as the Iliad and the Odyssey 
— began to be compiled towards the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury B.c.:! and the opening of Egypt to Grecian commerce, 
which took place about the same period, would furnish increased 
facilities for obtaining the requisite papyrus to write upon. A 
reading class, when once formed, would doubtless slowly increase, 
and the number of manuscripts along with it; so that before the 
time of Solén, fifty years afterwards, both readers and manu- 
scripts, though still comparatively few, might have attained a 
certain recognized authority, and formed a tribunal of reference, 
against the carelessness of individual rhapsodes. 

We may, I think, consider the Iliad and Odyssey to have been 
preserved without the aid of writing, for a period near upon two 
centuries.2 But is it true, as Wolf imagined, and as other able 


1 Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, vol. i. pp. 368-373) treats it as a 
matter of certainty that Archilochus and Alkman wrote their poems. I am 
not aware of any evidence for announcing this as positively known, — ex- 
cept, indeed, an admission of Wolf, which is, doubtless, good as an argumen- 
tum ad hominem, but is not to be received as proof (Wolf, Proleg. p. 50). 
The evidences mentioned by Mr. Clinton (p. 368) certainly cannot be 
regarded as proving anything to the point. 

Giese (Ueber den Zolischen Dialekt, p. 172) places the first writing of 
the separate rhapsodics composing the Iliad in the seventh century B. Cc. 

* The songs of the Icelandic Skalds were preserved orally for a period 
longer than two centuries,— P. A. Maller thinks very much longer, — 
before they were collected, or embodied in written story by Snorro and 
Semund (Lange, Untersuchungen aber die Gesch. der Nordischen Helden- 
sage, p. 98; also, Introduct. pp. xx—xxviii). He confounds, however, often, 
the preservation of the songs from old time,— with the question, whether 
they have or have not an historical basis. 

And there were, doubtless, many old bards and rhapsodes in ancient 
Greece, of whom the same might be said which Saxo Grammaticus affirms 
of an Englishman named Lucas, that he was “literis quidem tenuiter in- 
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critics have imagined, also, that the separate portions of which 
these two poems are composed were originally distinct epical 
ballads, each constituting a separate whole and intended for 
separate recitation? Is it true, that they had not only no com- 
mon author, but originally, neither common purpose nor fixed 
order, and that their first permanent arrangement and integration 
was delayed for three centuries, and accomplished at last only 
by the taste of Peisistratus conjoined with various lettered 
friends ?! 

This hypothesis— to which the genius of Wolf first gave 
celebrity, but which has been since enforced more in detail by 
others, especially by William Miller and Lachmann — appears 
to me not only unsupported by any sufficient testimony, but also 
opposed to other testimony as well as to a strong force of inter- 
nal probability. The authorities quoted by Wolf are Josephus, 
Cicero, and Pausanias:? Josephus mentions nothing about Pei- 


structus, sed historiarum scientid apprime eruditus.” (Dahlmann, Historische 
Forschungen, vol. ii. p. 176.) 

' « Homer wrote a sequel of songs and rhapsodies, to be sung by himself 
for small earnings and good cheer, at festivals and other days of merriment; 
the Iliad he made for the men, the Odysseus for the other sex. ‘These loose 
songs were not collected together into the form of an epic poem until 500 
years after.” 

Such is the naked language in which Wolf’s main hypothesis had been 
previously set forth by Bentley, in his “ Remarks on a late Discourse of 
Freethinking, by Phileleutherus Lipsiensis,” published in 1713: the passage 
remained unaltered in the seventh edition of that treatise published in 1737. 
Sce Wolf’s Proleg. xxvii. p. 115. 

The same hypothesis may be seen more amply developed, partly in the 
work of Wolfs pupil and admirer, William Maller, Homerische Vorschule 
(the second edition of which was published at Leipsic, 1836, with an excel- 
lent introduction and notes by Baumgarten-Crusius, adding greatly to the 
value of the original work by its dispassionate review of the whole contro- 
versy), partly in two valuable Dissertations of Lachmann, published in the 
Philological Transactions of the Berlin Academy for 1837 and 1841. ~ 

‘Joseph. cont. Apion. i. 2; Cicero de Orator. iii. 34; Pausan. vu. 26, 6: 
eompare the Scholion on Plautus in Ritschl, Die Alexandrin, Bibliothek, p. 
4. Mlian (V. H. xiii. 14), who mentions both the introduction of the 
Homeric poems into Peloponnesus by Lykurgus, and the compilation by 
Peisistratus, con hardly be considered as adding to the value of the testi- 
mony; still less, Libanius and Suidas, What we learn is, that some literary 
and critical mon of the Alexandrine age (more or fewer, as the case may 
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sistratus, but merely states (what we may accept as the probable 
fact) that the Homeric poems were originally unwritten, and 
preserved only in songs or recitations, from which they were at a 
subsequent period put into writing: hence many of the discrepan- 
cies in the text. On the other hand, Cicero and Pausanias go 
farther, and affirm that Peisistratus both collected, and arranged 
in the existing order, the rhapsodies of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
(implied as poems originally entire, and subsequently broken into 
pieces,) which he found partly confused and partly isolated from 
each other, — each part being then remembered only in its own 
portion of the Grécian world. Respecting Hipparchus the son 
of Peisistratus, too, we are told in the Pseudo-Platonic dialogue 
which bears his name, that he was the first to introduce into 
Attica, the poetry of Homer, and that he prescribed to the rhap- 
sodes to recite the parts of the Panathenaic festival in regular 
sequence.! 

Wolf and William Miller occasionally speak as if they admit- 
ted something like an Iliad and Odyssey as established aggregates 
prior to Peisistratus ; but for the most part they represent him or 
his associates as having been the first to put together Homeric 
poems which were before distinct and self-existent compositions. 
And Lachmann, the recent expositor of the same theory, ascribes 
to Peisistratus still more unequivocally this original integration 
of parts in reference to the Iliad, — distributing the first twenty- 
two books of the poem into sixteen separate songs, and treating it 
as ridiculous to imagine that the fusion of these songs, into an 
order such as we now read, belongs to any date earlier than 
Peisistratus.2 : 


be; but Wolf exaggerates when he talks of an unanimous conviction) spoke 
of Peisistratus as having first put together the fractional parts of the Iliad 
and Odyssey into entire poems. 

1 Plato, Hipparch. p. 228. 

2 Doch ich komme mir bald licherlich vor, wenn ich noch immer die 
Moglichkeit gelten lasse, dass unsere Ilias in dem gegenwartigen Zusam- 
memhange der bedeutenden Theile, und nicht blos der wenigen bedeutend- 
sten, jemals vor der Arbeit des Pisistratus gedacht worden sey.” (Lachmann, 
Fernere Betrachtungen Ober die Ilias, sect. xxviii. p. 32; Abhandlungen Ber- 
lin. Academ. 1841.) How far this admission — that for the few most impor- 
fant portions of the Iliad, there did exist an established order of succession 
prior to Peisistratus — is intended to reach, I do not know; but the language 
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Upon this theory we may remark, first, that it stands opposed 
to the testimony existing respecting the regulations of Solén; 
who, before the time of Peisistratus, had enforced a fixed order 
of recitation on the rhapsodes of the Iliad at the Panathenaic 
festival; not only directing that they should go through the 
rhapsodies sertatim, and without omission or corruption, but also 
establishing a prompter or censorial authority to insure obedience,} 


of Lachmann goes farther than cither Wolf or William Miller. (See Wolf, 
Prolegomen. pp. exli-cxlii, and W. Miller, Homerische Vorschule, Absch 
nitt. vii. pp. 96, 98, 100, 102.) The latter admits that neither Peisistratus 
nor the Diaskenasts could have made any considerable changes in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, either in the way of addition or of transposition; the poems 
as aggregates being too well known, and the Homeric vein of invention too 
completely extinct, to admit of such noveltics. 

I confess, I do not see how these last-mentioned admissions can be recon- 
ciled with the main doctrine of Wolf, in so far as regards Peisistratus. 

* Diogen. Laért.i.57.—Ta 62 ‘Oujpou &§ broBoArne yéypage (ZdAwv) 
pappdetodat, oiov.drov 6 mparoc EAngev, ExewSev dpxeoIat rdv dpydopevor, 
&¢ gna Arevyidag év roig Meyapixoic. 

Respecting Hipparchus, son of Peisistratus, the Pscudo-Plato tells us (in 
the dialogue so called, p. 228), — xai ra ‘Ounpov Ean rpGroc éxduccer sic rv 
yiv rauryvi, xal Heayxace trove paywdode Tlavadyvaio £F troAjweur 
éoelic atrda dievat, Oomwep viv Ere olde roroitat. 

These words have provoked multiplied criticisms from all the learned 
men who have touched upon the theory of the Homeric pocms, —to deter- 
mine what was the practice which Solon found existing, and what was the 
change which he introduced. Our information is too scanty to pretend #o 
certainty, but I think the explanation of Hermann the most satisfactory 
(* Quid sit droBoaAy a drofandyv.” — Opuscula, tom. v. p. 300, tom 
vii. p. 162). 

'YroSoAede is the technical term for the prompter at a theatrical represen- 
tation (Plutarch, Precept. gerend. Reip. p. 813); vrofoAy and tmofaAAew 
have corresponding meanings, of aiding the memory of a speaker and keep- 
ing him in accordance with a certain standard, in possession of the prompter: 
see the words é& droffoAjc, Xenophon, Cyropsed. iii. 3,37. “YmoGoAi), there- 
fore, has no necessary connection with a series of rhapsodes, but would apply 
just as much to one alone; although it happens in this case to be brought 
to bear upori several in succession. ‘YmoAmpic, again, means “ the taking 
up in succession of one rhapsode by another :” though the two words, therc- 
fore, have not the same meaning, yet the proceeding described in the two 
passages, in reference both to Solén and Hipparchus, appears to be in 
substance the same,—t, e. to insure, by compulsory supervision, a corrert 
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— which implies the existence (at the same time that it proclaims 
the occasional infringement) of an orderly aggregate, as well as 
of manuscripts professedly complete. Next, the theory ascribes 
to Peisistratus a character not only materially different from 
what is indicated by Cicero and Pausanias, — who represent 
him, not as having put together atoms originally distinct, but as 
the renovator of an ancient order subsequently lost, — but also 
in itself unintelligible, and inconsistent with Grecian habit and 
feeling. That Peisistratus should take pains to repress the 
license, or make up for the unfaithful memory, of individual 
rhapsodes, and to ennoble the Panathenaic festival by the most 
correct recital of a great and venerable poem, according to the 


and orderly recitation by the successive rhapsodes who went through the 
different parts of the poem. 

There is good reason to conclude from this passage that the rhapsodes 
before Solén were guilty both of negligence and of omission in their recital 
of Homer, but no reason to imagine either that they transposed the books, 
or that the legitimate order was not previously recognized. 

The appointment of a systematic iwofoAedc, or prompter, plainly indicates 
the existence of complete manuscripts. 

The direction of Solon, that Homer should be rhapsodized under the 
security of a prompter with his manuscript, appears just the same as that of 
the orator Lykurgus in reference to Aischylus, Sophoklés, and Euripidés 
(Pseudo-Plutarch. Vit. x. Rhetor. Lycurgi Vit.) — elo#veyxe dé Kat vipove 
— Oc yaAkde elxdvat dvadeivat tdv mountov AloyiAov, LogoxAéovs, Etpe- 
midov, kal rac tpaywdiac abrév tv Koww ypawapévove guAarrety, Kal Tov Tie 
modewe ypaupatéa Tapavaylyvaokety Toic broKpivopévotc ob yap tiv abrag 
(GAAwc) droxpiveodat. The word dAdAwe, which occurs last but one, is intro- 
duced by the conjecture of Grysar, who has cited and explained the above 
passage of the Pseudo-Plutarch in a valuable dissertation — De Grecorum 
Tragedid, qualis fuit circa tempora Demosthenis (Cologne, 1830). All the 
critics admit the text as it now stands to be unintelligible, and various cor- 
rections have been proposed, among which that of Grysar seems the best. 
From his Dissertation, I transcribe the following passage, which illustrates 
the rhapsodizing of Homer é& trofoaje : — 

“ Quum histriones fabulis interpolandis egre abstinerent, Lycurgus legem 
supra indicatam eo tulit consilio, ut recitationes histrionum cum publico illo 
exemplo oinnino congruas redderet. Quod ut assequeretur, constituit, ut 
dum fabuls in scen4 recitarentur, scriba publicus simul exemplum civitatis 
inspiceret, juxta sive in theatro sive in postscenio sedens. Hec enim verbi 
mapavaylivocke est significatio, posita preecipue in preepositione wapa, ut 
idem sit, quod contra sive juxta legere ; id quod faciunt ii, gui lecta ab altero 
vel recitata cum suis conferre cupiunt.” (Grysar, p. 7.) 
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standard received among the best judges in Greece, —this is a 
task both suitable to his position, and requiring nothing more 
than an improved recension, together with exact adherence to it 
on the part of the rhapsodes. But what motive had he to string 
together several poems, previously known only as separate, into 
one new whole? What feeling could he gratify by introducing 
the extensive changes and transpositions surmised by Lachmann, 
for the purpose of binding together sixteen songs, which the 
rhapsodes are assumed to have been accustomed to recite, and 
the people to hear, each by itself apart? Peisistratus was not a 
poet, seeking to interest the public mind by new creations and 
combinations, but a ruler, desirous to impart solemnity to a great 
religious festival in his native city. Now such a purpose would 
be answered by selecting, amidst the divergences of rhapsodes 
in different parts of Greece, that order of text which intelligent 
men could approve as a return to the pure and pristine Iliad; 
but it would be defeated if he attempted large innovations of his 
own, and,brought out for the first time a new Iliad by blending 
together, altering, and transposing, many old and well-known 
songs. A novelty so bold would have been more likely to offend 
than to please both the critics and the multitude. And if it 
were°even enforced, by authority, at Athens, no probable reason 
can be given why all the other towns, and all the rhapsodes 
throughout Greece, should abnegate their previous habits in 
favor of it, since AthensAt that time enjoyed no political ascen- 
dency such as she acquired during the following century. On 
the whole, it will appear that the character and position of 
Peisistratus himself go far to pegative the function which Wolf 
and Lachmann put upon him. His interference presupposes 
a certain foreknown and ancient aggregate, the main lineaments 
of which were familiar to the Grecian public, although many of 
the rhapsodes in their practice may have deviated from it both 
by omission and interpolation. In correcting the Athenian 
recitations conformably with such understood general type, he 
might hope both to procure respect for Athens, and to constitute 
a fashion for the rest of Greece. But this step of “collecting 
the torn body of sacred Homer,” is something generically ditfer- 
ent from the composition of a new Iliad out of preéxisting songs. 
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the former is as easy, suitable, and promising, as the latter is 


violent and gratuitous.! 
To sustain the inference, that Peisistratus was the first arch- 


itect of the Iliad and Odyssey, it ought at least to be shown that 
no other long and continuous poems existed during the earlier 
centuries. But the contrary of this is known to be the fact. 
The Athiopis of Arktinus, which contained nine thousand one 
hundred verses, dates from a period more than two centuries 
earlier than Peisistratus: several other of the lost cyclic epics, 
some among them of considerable length, appear during the 
century succeeding Arktinus; and it is important to notice that 
three or four at least of these poems passed currently under the 
name of Homer.2 There is no greater intrinsic difficulty in 


1 That the Iliad or Odyssey were ever recited with all the parts entire, at 
any time anterior to Solén, is a point which Ritschl denies (Die Alexandrin. 
Bibliothek. pp. 67-70). He thinks that before Solén, they were always recited 
in parts, and without any fixed order among the parts. Nor did Solén 
determine (as he thinks) the order of the parts: he only checked the license 
of the rhapsodes as to the recitation of the separate books: it was Pesistra- 
tus, who, with the help of Onomakritus and others, first settled the order of 
the parts and bound each poem into a whole, with some corrections and 
interpolations. Nevertheless, he admits that the parts were originallyecom- 
posed by the same poet, and adapted to form a whole amongst each other: 
but this primitive entireness (he asserts) was only maintained as a sort of 
traditional belief, never realized in recitation, and never reduced to an obvi- 
ous, unequivocal, and permanent fact, — until the time of Peisistratus. 

There is no sufficient ground, I think, for denying all entire recitation 
previous to Solén, and we only interpose a new difficulty, both grave ani 
gratuitous, by doing so. 

2 The Athiopis of Arktinus containé® nine thousand one hundred verses. 
as we learn from the Tabula Iliaca: yet Proklus assigns to it only four 
books. The Ilias Minor had four books, the Cyprian Verses eleven, though 
we do not know the number of lines in either. 

Nitzsch states it as a certain matter of fact, that Arktinus recited his own 
poem alone, though it was too long to admit of his doing so without interrup- 
tion. (See his Vorrede to the second vol. of the Odyssey, p. xxiv.) There 
is no evidence for this assertion, and it appears to me highly improbable. 

In reference to the Romances of the Middle Ages, belonging to the Cycle 
of the Round Table, M. Fauriel tells us that the German Perceval has nearly 
twenty-five thousand verses (more than half as long again as the Iliad); the - 
Perceval of Christian of Troyes, probably more; the German Tristan, of 
Godfrey of Strasburg, has more than twenty-three thousand ; sometimes, the 
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supposing long epics to have begun with the Iliad and Odyssey, 
than with the Aithiopis: the ascendency of the name of Homer, 
and the subordinate position of Arktinus, in the history of early 
Grecian poetry, tend to prove the former in preference to the 
latter. 

Moreover, we find particular portions of the Iliad, which 
expressly pronounce themselves, by the’r own internal evidence, 
as belonging to a large whole, and not 4s separate integers. We 
can hardly conceive the Catalogue in the second book, except as 
a fractional composition, and with reference to a series of ap- 
proaching exploits; for, taken apart by itself, such a barren enu- 
meration of names corld have stimulated neither the fancy of the 
poet, nor the attention of the listeners. But the Homeric Cata- 
logue had acquired a sort of canonical authority even in the time 
of Solén, insomuch that he interpolated a line into it, or was 
accused of doing so, for the purpose of gaining a disputed point 
against the Megarians, who, on their side, set forth another 
version.! No such established reverence could have been felt for 
this document, unless there had existed for a long time prior to 
Peisistratus, the habit of regarding and listening to the Iliad as 
@ continuous poem. And when the philosopher Xenophanés, 
contemporary with Peisistratus, noticed Homer as the universal 
teacher, and denounced him as an unworthy describer of the gods, 
he must have connected this great mental sway, not with a number 
of unconnected rhapsodies, but with an aggregate Iliad and 
Odyssey ; probably with other poems, also, ascribed to the same 
author, such as the Cypria, Epigoni, and Thebais. 

We find, it is true, references in various authors to portions of 
the Iliad, each by its own separate name, such as the Teichom- 
achy, the Aristeia (preéminent exploits) of Diomedés, or Aga- 
memnon, the Doloneia, or Night-expedition (of Dolon as well 


poem is begun by one author, and continued by another. (Fauriel, Romans 
de Chevalerie, Revue des Deux Mondes, t. xiii. pp. 695-697.) 

The ancient unwritten poems of the Icelandic Skalds are as much lyric 
as epic: the longest of them does not exceed eight hundred lines, and they 
are for the most part much shorter, (Untersuchungen tiber die Geschichte der 
NGrdischen Heldensage, aus P. A. Miiller’s Sagabibliothek von G. Lange, 
Frankf. 1832, Introduct.1 xii.) 

* Plutarch, Solon, 10. 
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,. a8 of Odysseus and Diomedés), etc., and hence, it has been 
concluded, that these portions originally existed as separate 
poems, before they were cemented together into an Iliad. But 
such references prove nothing to the point; for until the Liad 
was divided by Aristarchus and his colleagues into a given 
number of books, or rhapsodies, designated by the series of letters 
_in the alphabet, there was no method of calling attention to any 
particular portion of the poem except by special indication of 
its subject-matter.! Authors subsequent to Peisistratus, such as 
Herodotus and Plato, who unquestionably conceived the Iliad as 
a whole, cite the separate fractions of it by designations of this 
sort. ° 

The foregoing remarks on the Wolfian hypothesis respecting 
the text of the Iliad, tend to separate two points which are by no 
means necessarily connected, though that hypothesis, as set forth 
by Wolf himself, by W. Miller, and by Lachmann, presents the 
twe in conjunction. First, was the Iliad originally projected and 
composed by one author, and as one poem, or were the different 
parts composed separately and by unconnected authors, and 
subsequently strung together into an aggregate? Secondly, 
assuming that the internal evidences of the poem negative the 
former supposition, and drive us upon the latter, was the con- 
struction of the whole poem deferred, and did the parts exist only 
in their separate state, until a period so late as the reign of 
Peisistratus? It is obvious that these two questions are essen- 
tially separate, and that a man may believe the Iliad to have 
been put together out of preéxisting songs, without recognizing 
the age of Peisistratus as the period of its first compilation. 
Now, whatever may be the steps through which the poem passed 
to its ultimate integrity, there is sufficient reason for believing 
that they had been accomplished long before that period: the 
friends of Peisistratus found an Iliad already existing and already 
ancient in their time, even granting that the poem had not been 
orginally born in a state of unity. Moreover, the Alexandrine 
critics, whose remarks are preserved in the Scholia, do not even 
notice the Peisistratic recension among the many manuscripts 


‘The Homeric Scholiast refers to Quintus Calaber éy 77 ’Aualovopayia, 
which was only one portion 2f his long poem (Schol. ad Iliad. ii. 220). 
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which they had before them: and Mr. Payne Knight justly 
infers from their silence that either they did not possess it, or it 
was in their eyes of no great authority ;! which could never have 
been the case if it had been the prime originator of Homeric 
unity. 

The line of argument, by which the advocates of Wolf’s 
hypothesis negative the primitive unity of the poem, consists in 
exposing gaps, incongruities, contradictions, etc, between the 
separate parts. Now, if in spite of all these incoherences, 
standing mementos of an antecedent state of separation, the 
component poems were made to coalesce so intimately as to 
appear as if they had been one from the beginning, we can better 
understand the complete success of the proceeding and the uni- 
versal prevalence of the illusion, by supposing such coalescence 
to have taken place at a very early period, during the productive 
days of epical genius, and before the growth of reading and criti- 
cism. The longer the aggregation of the separate poems was 
deferred, the harder it would be to obliterate in men’s minds the 
previous state of separation, and to make them accept the new 
aggregate as an original unity. The bards or rhapsodes might 
have found comparatively little difficulty in thus piecing together 
distinct songs, during the ninth or eighth century before Christ ; 


1 Knight, Prolegg. Homer. xxxii. xxxvi. xxxvii. That Peisistratus 
caused a corrected MS. of the Iliad to be prepared, there seems good reason 
to believe, and the Scholion on Plautus edited by Ritschl (see Die Alexan- 
drinische Bibliothek, p. 4) specifies the four persons (Onomakritus was one) 
employed on the task. Ritschl fancies that it served as a sort of Vulgate 
for the text of the Alexandrine critics, who named specially other MSS. 
(of Chids, Sinépé, Massalia, etc.) only when they diverged from this Vul- 
gate: he thinks, also, that it formed the original from whence those other 
MSS. were first drawn, which are called in the Homeric Scholia ai xowvai, 
Kocvorepat (pp. 59-60). 

Welcker supposes the Peisistratic MS. to have been either lost or carried 
away when Merxés took Athens (Der Epische Kyklus, pp. 382-388). 

Compare Nitzsch, Histor. Homer. Fasc. i, pp. 165-167 ; also his commen- 
tary on Odyes. xi. 604, the alleged interpolation of Onomukritus; and Ulrici, 
Geschichte der Hellen, Poes. Part i. s. vii, pp. 252-255. 

The main facts respecting the Peisistratic recension are collected and 
disenssed by Grifenhan, Geschichte der Philologic, sect. 54-64, vol. i. 
pp. 266-311. Unfortunately, we cannot get beyond mere conjecture and 
possibility. 
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but if we suppose the process to be deferred until the latter half 
of the sixth century,—if we imagine that Sol6n, with all his 
contemporaries and predecessors, knew nothing about any aggre- 
gate liad, but was accustomed to read and hear only those six- 
teen distinct epical pieces into which Lachmann would dissect 
the Iliad, each of the sixteen bearing a separate name of its 
own, — no compilation then for the first time made by the friends 
ef Peisistratus could have effaced the established habit, and 
planted itself in the general convictions of Greece as the primi- 
tive Homeric production. Had the sixteen pieces remained dis- 
united and individualized down to the time of Peisistratus, 
they would in all probability have continued so ever afterwards ; 
nor could the extensive changes and transpositions which (ac- 
cording to Lachmann’s theory) were required to melt them down 
into our present Iliad, have obtained at that late period universal 
acceptance. Assuming it to be true that such changes and trans- 
positions did really take place, they must at least be referred to 
a period greatly earlier than Peisistratus or Solon. 

The whole tenor of the poems themselves confirms what is 
here remarked. There is nothing either in the Iliad or Odyssey 
which savors of modernism, applying that term to the age of 
Peisistratus ; nothing which brings to our view the alterations, 
brought about by two centuries, in the Greek language, the 
coined money, the habits of writing and reading, the despotisms 
and republican governments, the close military array, the im- 
proved construction of ships, the Amphiktyonic convocations, the 
mutual frequentation of religious festivals, the Oriental and 
Egyptian veins of religion, etc., familiar to the latter epoch. 
These alterations Onomakritus and the other literary friends of 
Peisistratus, could hardly have failed to notice even without 
design, had they then for the first time undertaken the task of 
piecing together many self-existent epics into one large aggre- 
gate.| Everything in the two great Homeric poems, both in 


' Wolf allows both the uniformity. of coloring, and the antiquity of color- 
ing, which pervade the Homeric poems; also, the strong line by which they 
stand distinguished from the other Greek poets: “Immo congruunt in iis 
omnia ferme in idem ingenium, in eosdem mores, in eandem formam sentiendi 
et loquendi.” (Prolegom. p. cclxv; compare p. cxxxviii.) 

He thinks, indeed, that this harmony was :estored by the ability and care 
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substance and in language, belongs to an age two or three cen- 
turies earlier than Peisistratus. Indeed, even the interpolations 
(or those passages which on the best grounds are pronounced to 
be such) betray no trace of the sixth century before Christ, and 
may well have been heard by Archilochus and Kallinus, — in 
some cases even by Arktinus and Hesiod, — as genuine Homeric 
matter. As far as the evidences on the case, as well internal as 
external, enable us to judge, we seem warranted in believing that 
the [liad and Odyssey were recited substantially as they now 
stand, (always allowing for partial divergences of text, and inter- 
polations,) in 776 B.C., our first trustworthy mark of Gre- 
cian time. And this ancient date, -—let it be added, —as it is 
the best-authenticated fact, so it is also the most important attri- 
bute of the Homeric poems, considered in reference to Grecian 
history. For they thus afford us an insight into the ante-histor- 
ical character of the Greeks,— enabling us to trace the sub- 
sequent forward march of the nation, and to seize instructive 
contrasts between their former and their later condition. 
Rejecting, therefore, the idea of compilation by Peisistratus, 
and refurring the present state of the Iliad and Odyssey to a 
period more than two centuries earlier, the question still remains, 
by what process, or through whose agency, they reached that 
state? Is each poem the work of one author, or of several? If 
the latter, do all the parts belong to the same age? What ground 
is there for believing, that any or all of these parts existed before, 
as separate poems, and have been accommodated to the place in 
which they now appear, by more or less systematic alteration ? 
The zeute and valuable Prolegomena of Wolf, half a century 
ago, powerfully turned the attention of scholars to the necessity 
of considering the Iliad and Odyssey with reference to the age 
and society in which they arose, and to the material differences 
in this respect between Homer and’more recent epic poets. 


of Aristarchus, (“ mirificum illum concentum revocatum Aristarcho impri- 
mis debemus.”) This is a very exaggerated estimate of the interference 
of Aristarchus: but at any rate the concentus itself was ancient and original, 
and <Aristarchus only restored it, when it had been spoiled by intervening 
accidents ; at least, if we are to construe revocatum strictly, which, perhaps, 
is hardly consistent with Wolf's main theory. 

1See Wolf, Prolegg. ec. xii. p. xliii, “Nondum enim prorsus ejecta ot 
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Since that time, an elaborate study has been bestowed upon the 
early manifestations of poetry (Sagen-poesie) among other na- 
tions; and the German critics especially, among whom this 
description of literature has been most cultivated, have selected 
it as the only appropriate analogy for the Homeric poems. Such 
poetry, consisting for the most part of short, artless effusions, 
with little of deliberate or far-sighted combination, has been 
assumed by many critics as a fit standard to apply for measuring 
the capacities of the Homeric age; an age exclusively of speak, 
ers, singers, and hearers, not of readers or writers. In place of 
the unbounded admiration which was felt for Homer, not merely 
as a poet of detail, but as constructor of a long epic, at the time 
when Wolf wrote his Prolegomena, the tone of criticism passed 
to the opposite extreme, and attention was fixed entirely upon 
the defects in the arrangement of the Iliad and Odyssey. What- 
ever was to be found in them of symmetry or pervading system, 
was pronounced to be decidedly post-Homeric. Under such pre- 
conceived anticipations, Homer seems to have been generally 
studied in Germany, during the generation succeeding Wolf, the 
negative portion of whose theory was usually admitted, though 
as to the positive substitute, —what explanation was to be given 
of the history and present constitution of the Homeric poems, — 
there was by no means the like agreement. During the last 
ten years, however, a contrary tendency has manifested itself; 
the Wolfian theory has been reéxamined and shaken by Nitzsch, 
who, as well as O. Miller, Welcker, and other scholars, have 
revived the idea of original Homeric unity, under certain modifi- 
cations. The change in Gothe’s opinion, coincident with this 
new direction, is recorded in one of his latest works.! On the 


explosa est eorum ratio, qui Homerum et Callimachum et Virgilinm et 
Nonnum et Miltonum eodem‘animo legunt, nec quid uniuscujusque tas 
ferat, expendere legendo et computare laborant,” etc. 

A similar and earlier attempt to construe the Homeric poems with refer- 
ence to their age, is to be seen in the treatise called JJ Vero Omero of Vico, 
~—— marked with a good deal of original thought, but not strong in erudition 
(Opere di Vico, ed. Milan, vol. v. pp. 487-497). 

‘In the forty-sixth volume of his collected works, in the little treatise 
“ Homer, noch einmal:” compare G. Lange, Ueber die Kykifischen Dichter 
(Mainz 1837), Preface, p. vi. 


ay 
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other hand, the original opinion of Wolf has also been repro- 
duced within the last five years, and fortified with several new 
observations on the texto the Iliad, by Lachmann. 

The point is thus still under controversy among able scholars, 
and is probably destined to remain so. For, in truth, our means 
of knowledge are so limited, that no man can produce arguments 
sufficiently cogent to contend against opposing preconceptions; 
and it creates a painful sentiment of diffidence when we read the 
@<pressions of equal and absolute persuasion with which the two 
opposite conclusions have both been advanced.! We have noth- 
ing to teach us the history of these poems except the poems 
themselves. Not only do we possess no collateral information 


1“ Non esse totam Iliadem aut Odysseam unius poets opus, ita extra 
dubitationem positam puto, ut qui secus sentiat, eum non satis lectitasse illa 
carmina contendam.” (Godf. Hermann, Preefat. ad Odysseam, Lips. 1825, p. 
iv.) See the language of the same eminent critic in his treatise “Ueber 
Homer und Sappho,” Opuscula, vol. v. p. 74. 

Lachmann, after having dissected the two thousand two hundred lines in the 
Iliad, between the beginning of the eleventh book, and line five hundred and 
ninety of the fifteenth, into four songs, “in the highest degree different in 
their spirit,” (“ihrem Geiste nach hochst verschiedene Lieder,” ) tells us that 
whosoever thinks this difference of spirit inconsiderable, — whosoever does 
not feel it at once when pointed out, — whosoever can believe that the parts 
as they stand now belong to one artistically constructed Epos, —“ will do 
well not to trouble himself any more either with my criticisms or with epic 
poetry, because he is too weak to understand anything about it,” (“ weil er 
zu schwach ist etwas darin zu verstehen:”) Fernere Betrachtungen Ueber 
die Dias: Abhandl. Berlin. Acad. 1841, p. 18, § xxiii. 

On the contrary, Ulrici, after having shown (or tried to show) that the 
composition of Homer satisfies perfectly, in the main, all the exigencies of 
an artistic epic, — adds, that this will make itself at once evident to all those 
who have any sense of artistical symmetry; but that, for those to whom that 
sense is wanting, no conclusive demonstration can be given. He warns the 
latter, however, that they are not to deny the existence of that which their 
Bhortsighied vision cannot distinguish, for everything cannot be made clear to 
children, which the mature man sees through at a glance ( Ulrici, Geschichte 
des Griechischen Epos, Part 1. ch. vii. pp. 260-261). Read also Payne Knicht, 
Proleg. c. xxvii, about the insanity of the Wolfian school, obvious even to 
the “homunculus e trivio.” 

Lhave the misfortune to dissent from both Lachmann and Ulrici; for it 
appears to me a mistake to put the Tliad and Odyssey on the same footing, 
as Ulrici does, and as is too frequently done by others. 
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respecting them or their authors, but we have no one to describe 
to us the people or the age in which they originated; our knowl- 
edge respecting contemporary Homeric society, is collected exclu- 
sively from the Homeric compositions themselves. We are 
ignorant whether any other, or what other, poems preceded them, 
or divided with them the public favor; nor have we anything 
better than conjecture to determine either the circumstances 
under which they were brought before the hearers, or the condi- 
tions which a bard of that day was required to satisfy. On al& 
these points, moreover, the age of Thucydidés! and Plato seems 
to have been no better informed than we_are, except in so far as 
they could profit by the analogies of the cyclic and other epic 
poems, which would doubtless in many cases have afforded valu- 
able aid. 

Nevertheless, no classical scholar can be easy without some 
opinion respecting the authorship of these immortal poems. And 
the more defective the evidence we possess, the more essential is 
it that all that evidence should be marshalled in the clearest 
order, and its bearing upon the points in controversy distinctly 
understood beforehand. Both these conditions seem to have 
been often neglected, throughout the long-continued Homeric 
discussion. 

To illustrate the first point: Since two poems are compre- 
hended in the problem to be solved, the natural process would be, 
first, to study the easier of the two, and then to apply the conclu- 
sions thence deduced as a means of explaining the other. Now, 
the Odyssey, looking at its aggregate character, is incomparably 
more easy to comprehend than the Tliad. Yet most Homeric 
critics apply the microscope at once, and in the first instance, to 
the Tad. 

To illustrate the second point: What evidence is sufficient to 
negative the supposition that the Iliad or the Odyssey is a poem 
originally and intentionally one? Not simply particular gaps and 


1 Plato, Aristotle, and their contemporaries generally, read the most sus- 
picious portions of the Homeric poems as genuine (Nitzsch, Plan und Gang 
der Odyssee, in the Preface to his second vol. of Comments on the Odyssey, 
pp. lx-Ixiv). 

Thucydidés accepts the Hymn to Apollo as a composition by the author 
of the Iliad. 
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contradictions, though they be even gross and numerous; but the 
preponderance of these proofs of mere unprepared coalescence 
over the other proofs of designed adaptation scattered throughout 
the whole poem. For the poet (or the codperating poets, if more 
than one) may have intended to compose an harmonious whole, 
but may have realized their intention incompletely, and left 
partial faults; or, perhaps, the contradictory lines may have crept 
in through a corrupt text. A survey of the whole poem is 
wecessary to determine the question; and this necessity, too, has 
not always been attended to. ; 
If it had happened that the Odyssey had been preserved to us 
alone, without the Iliad, I think the dispute respecting Homeric 
unity would never have been raised. For the former is, in my 
judgment, pervaded almost from beginning to end by marks of 
designed adaptation; and the special faults which Wolf, W. 
Miller, and B. Thiersch,! have singled out for the purpose of 
disproving such unity of intention, are so few, and of so little 
importance, that they would have been universally regarded as 
mere instances of haste or unskilfulness on the part of the poet, 
had they not been seconded by the far more powerful battery 
opened against the Iliad. These critics, having laid down their 
general presumptions against the antiquity of the long epopee, 
illustrate their principles by exposing the many flaws and fissures 
in the Iliad, and then think it sufficient if they can show a few 
similar defects in the Odyssey,—as if the breaking up of Homeric 
unity in the former naturally entailed a similar necessity with 
regard to the latter; and their method of proceeding, contrary to 
the rule above laid down, puts the more difficult problem in the 
foreground, as a means of solution for the easier. We can 
hardly wonder, however, that they have applied their observa- 
tions in the first instance to the Iliad, because it is in every man’s 
esteem the more marked, striking, and impressive poem of the 
two,—and the character of Homer is more intimately identified 
with it than with the Odyssey. ‘This may serve as an explana- 
tion of the course pursued; but be the case as it may in respect 
to comparative poetical merit, it is not the less true, that, as an 


1 Bernhard Thiersch, Ueber das Zeitalter und Vaterland des Homer 
| Malherstad?, 1832), Kinleitung, pp. 4-18. 
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aggregate, the Odyssey is more simple and easily understood, and, 
therefore, ought to come first in the order of analysis. 

Now, looking at the Odyssey by itself, the proofs of an unity 
of design seem unequivocal and everywhere to be found. <A 
premeditated structure, and a concentration of interest upon one 
prime hero, under well-defined circumstances, may be traced from 
the first book to the twenty-third. Odysseus is always either 
directly or indirectly kept before the reader, as a warrior return- 
ing from the fulness of glory at Troy, exposed to manifold ang 
protracted calamities during his return home, on which his whole 
soul is so bent that he refuses even the immortality offered by 
Calypsé ;—— a victim, moreover, even after his return, to mingled 
injury and insult from the suitors, who have long been plundering 
his property, and dishonoring his house ; but at length obtaining, 
by valor and cunning united, a signal revenge, which restores him 
to all that he had lost. All the persons and all the events in 
the poem are subsidiary to this main plot: and the divine agency, 
necessary to satisfy the feeling of the Homeric man, is put forth 
by Poseid6n and Athéné, in both cases from dispositions directly 
bearing upon Odysseus. To appreciate the unity of the Odyssey, 
we have only to read the objections taken against that of the 
Hliad,— especially in regard to the long withdrawal of Achilles, 
not only from the scene, but from the memory,— together with 
the independent prominence of Ajax, Diomédés, and other heroes. 
How far we are entitled from hence to infer the want of premed- 
itated unity in the Iliad, will be presently considered; but it is 
certain that the constitution of the Odyssey, in this respect, 
everywhere demonstrates the presence of such unity. Whatever 
may be the interest attached to Penelopé, Telemachys, or 
Eumeus, we never disconnect them from their association with 
Odysseus. The present is not the place for collecting the many 
marks of artistical structure dispersed throughout this poem ; but it 
may be worth while to remark, that the final catastrophe realized 
in the twenty-second book,— the slaughter of the suitors in the 


very house which they were profaning,— is distinctly and promi- 


nently marked out in the first and second books, promised by 
Teiresias in the eleventh, by Athéné in the thirteenth, and by 
Helen in the fifteenth, and gradually matured by a series of 
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suitable preliminaries, throughout the eight books preceding ite 
oecurrence.! Indeed, what is principally evident, and what has been 
often noticed, in the Odyssey, is, the equable flow both of the nar- 
rative and the events; the absence of that rise and fall of interest 
which is sufficiently conspicuous in the Iliad. ° 

To set against these evidences of unity, there ought, at least, 
to be some strong cases produced of occasional incoherence or 
contradiction. But it is remarkable how little of such counter- 
evidence is to be found, although the arguments of Wolf, W. 
Miller, and B. Thiersch stand so much in need of it. They 
have discovered only one instance of undeniable inconsistency in. 
the parts,— the number of days occupied by the absence of Tele- 
machus at Pylus and Sparta. That young prince, though repre- 
sented as in great haste to depart, and refusing pressing invita- 
tions to prolong his stay, must, nevertheless, be supposed to have 
continued for thirty days the guest of Menelaus, in order to bring 
his proceedings into chronological harmony with those of Odysseus, 
and to explain the first meeting of father and son in the swine- 
fold of Eumzus. Here is undoubtedly an inaccuracy, (so Nitzsch? 
treats it, and I think justly) on the part df the poet, who did not 
anticipate, and did not experience in ancient times, so strict a 
scrutiny; an inaccuracy certainly ‘not at all wonderful; the 
matter of real wonder is, that it stands almost alone, and that 
there are no others in the poem. 

Now, this is one of the main points on which W. Miller and 


1 Compare i, 295; ii. 145 (vymotvot Kev Exetta ddpwv Evroodev ddooVe) ; 
xi. 118; xiii. 895; xv. 178; also xiv. 162. 

* Nitzsch, Plan und Gang der Odyssee, p. xliii, prefixed to the second vol. 
of his “ommentary on the Odysseis. 

“ At carminum primi auditores non adeo curiosi erant (observes Mr. 
Payne Knight, Proleg. c. xxiii.), ut ejusmodi rerum rationes aut exquirerent 
aut expenderent; neque eorum fides e subtilioribus eonerucntiis omning 
pendebat. Monendi enim sunt etiam atque etiam Homericorum studiosi, 
yeteres illos de:dodg non lingud professorid inter viros criticos et grammiati- 
eos, fut alios quoscunque argutiarum captatores, carmina cantitasse, sed 
inter 608 qi sensibus animorum libere, incaute, et effuse indulgerent,” ete 
Chap, xxu-xxvil. of Mr. Knight's Prolezomena, are valuable to the same 
purpose, showing the “ homines rudes et agrestes,” of that day, as excellent 
judges of what fell under their senses and observation, but carcless, eredo 
lous, and unobservant of contradiction, in matters which came only under 
the mind's eye. 
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B. Thiersch rest their theory, —— explaining the chronological 
confusion by supposing that the journey of Telemachus to Pylus 
and Sparta, constituted the subject of an epic originally separate 
(comprising the first four books and a portion of the fifteenth), 
and incorporated af second-hand with the remaining poem. And 
they conceive this view to be farther confirmed by the double 
assembly of the gods, (at the beginning of the first book as well 
as of the fifth,) which they treat as an awkward repetition, such 
as could not have formed part of the primary scheme of any epic 
poet. But here they only escape a small difficulty by running 
into another and a greater. For it is impossible to comprehend 
how the first four books and part of the fifteenth can ever have 
constituted a distinct epic; since the adventures of Telemachus 
have no satisfactory termination, except at the point of confluence 
with those of his father, when the unexpected meeting and recog- 
nition takes place under the roof of Eumzus,— nor can any epic 
poem ever have described that meeting and recognition without 
giving some account how Odysseus came thither. Moreover, the 
first two books of the Odyssey distinctly lay the ground, and 
carry expectation forward, to the final catastrophe of the poem, 
— treating Telemachus as a subordinate person, and his expedi- 
tion as merely provisional towards an ulterior result. Nor can I 
agree with W. Miiller, that the real Odyssey might well be sup- 
posed to begin with the fifth book. On the contrary, the exhibi- 
tion of the suitors and the Ithakesian agora, presented to us in 
the second book, is absolutely esgential to the full comprehension 
of the books subsequent to the thirteenth. The suitors are far 
too important personages in the poem to allow of their being first 
introduced in so informal a manner as we read in the sixteenth 
book: indeed, the passing allusions of Athéné (xiii. 310, 375) 
and Eumezus (xiv. 41, 81) to the suitors, presuppose cognizance 
of them on the part of the hearer. 

Lastly, the twofold discussion of the gods, at the beginning of 
the first and fifth books, and the double interference of Athéné, 
far from being a needless repetition, may be shown to suit per- 
fectly both the genuine epical conditions and the unity of the 
poem.’ For although the final consummation, and the organiza- 


1 'W. Miiller is not correct in saying that, in the first assembly of the gods, 
Zeus promises something which he does not perform: Zeus does not promise 
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tion of measures against the suitors, was to be accomplished by 
Odysseus and Telemachus jointly, yet the march and adventures 
of the two, until the moment of their meeting in the dwelling of 
Eumeus, were essentially distinct. But, according to the reli- 
gious ideas of the old epic, the presiding direction of Athéné 
was necessary for the safety and success of both of them. Her 
first interference arouses and inspires the son, her second produces 
the liberation of the father,— constituting a point of union and 
common origination for two lines of adventures, in both of which 
she takes earnest interest, but which are necessarily for a time 
kept apart in order to coincide at the proper moment. 

It will thus appear that the twice-repeated agora of the gods in 
the Odyssey, bringing home, as it does to one and the same divine 
agent, that double start which is essential to the scheme of the 
poem, consists better with the supposition of premeditated unity 
. than with that of distinct self-existent parts. And, assuredly, the 
manner in which Telemachus and Odysseus, both by different 
roads, are brought into meeting and conjunction at the dwelling 
of Eumeus, is something not only contrived, but very skilfully 
contrived. It is needless to advert to the highly interesting 
character of Eumzus, rendered available as a rallying-point, 
though in different ways, both to the father and the son, over 
and above the sympathy which he himself inspires. 

If the Odyssey be not an original unity, of what self-existent 
parts can we imagine it to have consisted? To this question it is 
difficult to imagine a satisfactory reply: for the supposition that 
Telemachus and his adventures may once have formed the subject 
of a separate epos, apart from Odysseus, appears inconsistent 
with the whole character of that youth as it stands in the poem, 
and with the events in which he is made to take part. We could 
better imagine the distribution of the adventures of Odysseus 
himself into two parts;—one containing his wanderings and 
return, the othér handling his ill-treatment by the suitors, and his 


to send Hermés as messenger to Kalypss, in the first book, thongh Athéne 
urges him todo so. Zeus, indeed, requires to be urged twice before he dic- 
tates to Kalyps6 the release of Odysseus, but be had already intimated, in 
the first book, that he felt great difficulty in protecting the hero, because of 
the wrath manifested against hum by Peseidon. 

VOL. Il. 8 
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final triumph. But though either of these two subjects might 
have been adequate to furnish out a separate poem, it is never- 
theless certain that, as they are presented in the Odyssey, the 
former cannot be divorced from the latter. The simple retarn 
of Odysseus, as it now stands in the poem, could satisfy no one 
as a final close, so long as the suitors remain in possession of his 
house, and forbid his reunion with his wife. Any poem which 
treated his wanderings and return separately, must have repre- 
sented his reunion with Penelopé and restoration to his house, as 
following naturally upon his arrival in Ithaka,— thus taking little 
or no notice of the suitors. But this would be a capital mutilation 
of the actual epical narrative, which considers the suitors at home 
as an essential portion of the destiny of the much-suffering hero, 
not less than his shipwrecks and trials at sea. His return (sepa- 
rately taken) is foredoomed, according to the curse of Polyphe- 
mus, executed by Poseidén, to be long deferred, miserable, solitary, 
and ending with destruction in his house to greet him ;! and the 
ground is thus laid, in the very recital of his wanderings, for a 
new series of events which are to happen to him after his arrival 
in Ithaka. There is no tenable halting-place between the depar- 
ture of Odysseus from Troy, and the final restoration to his house 
and his wife. The distance between these two events may, 
indeed, be widened, by accumulating new distresses and impedi- 
ments, but any separate portion of it cannot be otherwise treated 
than as a fraction of the whole. The beginning and the end are 
here the data in respect to epical genesis, though the intermediate 
events admit of being conceived as variables, more or less 
numerous: so that the conception of the whole may be said 
without impropriety both to precede and to govern that of the 
constituent parts. 

The general result of a study of the Odyssey may be set 
down as follows: 1. The poem, as it now stands, exhibits 
unequivocally adaptation of parts and continuity of structure, 
whether by one or by several consentient hands: it may, perhaps, 

1 Odyss, ix. 534. — 

"Ope xande EASOL, dAécag dd ravTag Eraipove, 

Nydc én’ dAAotpine, ebpor 0 dv rhuara oiky — 

‘Qs Edar’ ebyouevog: (the Cyclops to Poseidén) roi o? ExAve Kvavoyairne. 
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be a secondary formation, out of a preéxisting Odyssey of smaller 
dimensions ; but, if 50, the parts of the smaller whole must have 
been so far recast as to make them suitable members of the 
larger, and are noway recognizable by us. 2. The subject- 
matter of the poem not only does not favor, but goes far to ex- 
clude, the possibility of the Wolfian hypothesis. Its events 
cannot be so arranged as to have composed several antecedent 
substantive epics, afterwards put together into the present ag- 
gregate. Its authors cannot have been mere compilers of pre- 
existing materials, such as Peisistratus and his friends: they 
moust have been poets, competent to work such matter as they 
found, into a new and enlarged design of their own. Nor can 
the age in which this long poem, of so many thousand lines, was 
turned out as a continuous aggregate, be separated from the 
ancient, productive, inspired age of Grecian epic. 

Arriving at such conclusions from the internal evidence of the 
Odyssey,! we can apply them by analogy to the Iliad. We learn 
something respecting the character and capacities of that early 
age which has left no other mementos except these two poems, 
Long continuous epics (it is observed by those who support the 
views of Wolf), with an artistical structure, are inconsistent with 
the capacities of a rude and non-writing age. Such epics (we may 
reply) are not tnconsistent with the early age of the Greeks, and 
the Odyssey is a proof of it; for in that poem the integration of 
the whole, and the composition of the parts, must have been 
simultaneous. The analogy of the Odyssey enables us to rebut 
that preconception under which many ingenious critics sit down 
to the study of the Iliad, and which induces them to explain all 
the incoherences of the latter by breaking it up into smaller 
unities, as if short epics were the only manifestation of poetical 


1 Wolf admits, in most unequivocal language, the compact and’ artful 
structure of the Odyssey. Against this positive internal. evidence, he sets 
the general presumption, that no such constructive art can possibly have 
belonged to a poet of the age of Homer: “ De Odyssed maxime, cujus 
admirabilis summa et compages pro preclarissimo monumento Greci ingenii 


habenda est......Unde fit ut Odysseam nemo, cui omnino priscus vates 
placeat, nisi perlectam e manu deponere queat. At illa ars id ipsum est, 
quod vir ac né vie quidem cadere videtur in vyatem, singulas tuntum thapeodias 


decaninotem,” abit, ( Prolegomen pp. ei} ili=C'X Z; COMpaAre Cx ) 
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power which the age admitted. There ought to be no reluctance 
in admitting a presiding scheme and premeditated unity of parts, 
in so far as the parts themselves point to such a conclusion. 

That the Iliad is not so essentially one piece as the Odyssey, 
every man agrees. It includes a much greater multiplicity of 
events, and what is yet more important, a greater multiplicity of 
prominent personages: the very indefinite title which it bears, 
as contrasted with the speciality of the name, Odyssey, marks 
the difference at once. ‘The parts stand out more conspicuously 
from the whole, and admit more readily of being felt and appre- 
ciated in detached recitation. We may also add, that it is of 
more unequal execution than the Odyssey, — often rising to a far 
higher pitch of grandeur, but also, occasionally, tamer: the story 
does not move on continuously ; incidents occur without plausible 
motive, nor can we shut our eyes to evidences of incoherence 
and contradiction. 

To a certain extent, the Iliad is open to all these remarks, 
though Wolf and William Miller, and above all Lachmann, ex- 
aggerate the case in degree. And from hence has been deduced 
the hypothesis which treats the parts in their original state as 
separate integers, independent of, and unconnected with, each 
other, and forced into unity only by the afterthought of a subse- 
quent age; or sometimes, not even themselves as integers, but as 
aggregates grouped together out of fragments still smaller, — 
short epics formed by the coalescence of still shorter songs. 
Now there is some plausibility in these reasonings, so long as the 
discrepancies are looked upon as the whole of the case. But in 
point of fact they are not the whole of the case: for it is not less 
true, that there are large portions of the Iliad which present 
positive and undeniable evidences of coherence as antecedent 
and consequent, though we are occasionally perplexed by incon- 
sistencies of detail. To deal with these latter, is a portion of 
the duties of the critic. But he is not to treat the Iliad as if 
inconsistency prevailed everywhere throughout its parts; for 
coherence of parts—symmetrical antecedence and consequence 
—§is discernible throughout the larger half of the poem. 

Now the Wolfian theory explains the gaps and contradictions 
throughout: the narrative, but it explains nothing else. If (as 
Lachmann thinks) the Iliad originally consisted of sixteen songs, 
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or little substantive epics, (Lachmann’s sixteen songs cover the 
space only as far as the 22d book, or the death of Hector, and 
two more songs would have to be admitted for the 23d and 24th 
books),— not only composed by different authors, but by each! 
without any view to conjunction with the rest,—we have then 
no right to expect any intrinsic continuity between them ; and all 
that continuity which we now find must be of extraneous origin. 
Where are we to look for the origin? Lachmann follows Wolf, 
in ascribing the whole constructive process to Peisistratus and 
his associates, at a period when the creative epical faculty is 
admitted to have died out. But upon this supposition, Peisistra- 
tus (or his associates) must have done much more than omit, 
transpose, and interpolate, here and there; he must have gone 
far to rewrite the whole poem. <A great poet might have recast 
preéxisting separate songs into one comprehensive whole, but no 
mere arrangers or compilers would be competent to doso: and we 
are thus left without any means of accounting for that degree of 
continuity and consistence which runs through so large a portion 
of the Iliad, though not through the whole. The idea that the 
poem, as we read it, grew out of atoms not originally designed for 
the places which they now occupy, involves us in new and inex- 
tricable difficulties, when we seek to elucidate either the mode of 
coalescence or the degree of existing unity.* 


' Lachmann seems to admit one case in which the composer of one song 
manifests cognizance of another song, and a disposition to give what will 
form a sequel to it. His fifteenth song (the Patrokleia) lasts from xv. 592 
down to the end of the 17th book: the sixteenth song (including the four 
next books, from eighteen to twenty-two inclusive) is a continuation of the 
fifteenth, but by a different poet. (Fernere Betrachtungen iiber die Ilias, 
Abhandl. Berlin. Acad. 1841, sect. xxvi. xxviii. xxix. pp. 24, 34, 42.) 

This admission of premeditated adaptation to a certain extent breaks up 
the integrity of the Wolfian hypothesis. 

* The advocates of the Wolfian theory, appear to feel the difficulties which 
beset it; for their language is wavering in respect to these supposed primary 
constituent atoms. Sometimes Lachmann tells us, that the original pieces 
were much finer poetry than the Iliad as we now read it; at another time, 
that it cannot be now discovered what they originally were: nay, he farther 
admits, (as remarked in the preceding note,) that the poet of the sixteenth 
cong had cognizance of the fifteenth. 

But if it be granted that the original constituent songs were so composed, 
though by different poets, as that the more recent were adapted to the earlier, 
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Admitting then premeditated adaptation of parts to a certain 
extent as essential te the [liad, we may yet inquire, whether it 
was produced all at once, or gradually enlarged, — whether by 
one author, or by several; and, if the parts be of different age, 
which is the primitive kernel, and which are the additions. 

Welcker, Lange, and Nitzsch! treat the Homeric poems as 
representing a second step in advance, in the progress of popular 
poetry. First, comes the age of short narrative songs; next, 
when these have become numerous, there arise constructive minds, 
who recast and blend together many of them into a larger aggre- 
gate, conceived upon some scheme of theirown. The age of the 
epos is followed by that of the epopee, — short, spontaneous effu- 
sions preparing the way, and furnishing materials, for the archi- 
tectonic genius of the poet. It is farther presumed by the above- 
mentioned authors, that the pre-Homeric epic included a great 
abundance of such smaller songs, — a fact which admits of no 
proof, but which seems countenanced by some passages in Homer, 
and is in itself no way improbable. But the transition from such 
songs, assuming them to be ever so numerous, to a combined and 
continuous poem, forms an epoch in the intellectual history of the 
nation, implying mental qualities of a higher order than those 
upon which the songs themselves depend. Nor is it to be imag- 
ined that the materials pass unaltered from their first state of 
isolation into their second state of combination. They must of 
necessity be recast, and undergo an adapting process, in which 


with more or less dexterity and success, this brings us into totally different 
conditions of the problem. It is a virtual surrender of the Wolfian hypoth- 
esis, which, however, Lachmann both means to defend, and does defend 
with ability; though his vindication of it has, to my mind, only the effect of 
exposing its inherent weakness by carrying it out into something detailed 
and positive. I will add, in respect to his Dissertations, so instructive as a 
microscopic examination of the poem,—1. That I find myself constantly 
dissenting from that critical feeling, on the strength of which he cuts out 
parts as interpolations, and discovers traces of the hand of distinct poets; 2. 
That his objections against the continuity of the narrative are often founded 
upon lines which the ancient scholiasts and Mr. Payne Knight had already 
pronounced to be interpolations; 3. That such of his objections as are 
founded upon lines undisputed, admit in many cases of a complete and 
satisfactory reply. 

1 Lange, in his Letter to Goethe, Ueber die Einheit der Iliade, p. 83 (1826) ; 
Nitzsch, Historia Homeri, Fasciculus 2, Preefat. p. x. 
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the genius of the organizing poet consists; nor can we hope, by 
simply knowing them as they exist in the second stage, ever to 
divine how they stood in the first. Such, in my judgment, is the 
right conception of the Homeric epoch, — an organizing poetical 
mind, still preserving that freshness of observation and vivacity 
of details which constitutes the charm of the ballad. 

Nothing is gained by studying the Iliad as a congeries of frag- 
ments once independént of each other: no portion of the poem 
can be shown to have ever been so, and the supposition introduces 
difficulties greater than those which it removes. But it is not 
necessary to affirm that the whole poem as we now read it, 
belonged to the original and preconceived plan.! In this respect, 


the Iliad produces, upon my mind, an impression totally different 


from the Odyssey. In the latter poem, the characters and inci- 
dents are fewer, and the whole plot appears of one projection, 
from the beginning down to the death of the suitors: none of the 
parts look as if they had been composed separately, and inserted 
by way of addition into a preéxisting smaller poem. But the Iliad, 
on the contrary, presents the appearance of a house built upon a 
plan comparatively narrow, and subsequently enlarged by succes- 
sive additions. ‘The first book, together with the eighth, and the 
books from the eleventh to the twenty-second, inclusive, seem to 
form the primary organization of the poem, then properly an 
Achilléis: the twenty-third and twenty-fourth books are, perhaps, 
additions at the tail of this primitive poem, which still leave it 
nothing more than an enlarged Achilléis. But the books from the 
eecond to the seventh, inclusive, together with the tenth, are of a 
wider and more comprehensive character, and convert the poem 

‘Even Aristotle, the great builder-up of the celebrity of Homer as to 
epical aggregation, found some occasions (it appears) on which he was obliged 
to be content with simply excusing, without admiring, the poet (Poet. 44 
Taig dAAowe ayatoic d woinric WdvvwY ddaviter TO GTarov.) 

And Hermann observes justly, in his acute treatise De Interpolationibus 
Homeri (Opuscula, tom. v. p. 53),— Nisi admirabilis illa Homericorum 
carminum suavitas lectorum animos quasi incantationibus quibusdam captos 
teneret, non tam facile delitescerent, que accuratius considerata, et multo 
minus apte quam quis jure postulet composita esse apparere necesse est.” 

This treatise contains many criticisms on the structure of the Iliad, some 
of them very well founded, though there are many from which I dissent, 
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from an Achilléis into an [liad.! The primitive frontispiece, 
inscribed with the anger of Achilles, and its direct consequences, 
yet remains, after it has ceased to be coextensive with the poem. 
The parts added, however, are not necessarily inferior in merit to 
the original poem: so far is this from being the case, that amongst 
them are comprehended some of the noblest efforts of the Grecian 
epic. Nor are they more recent in date than the original ; strictly 
speaking, they must be a little more recent, but they belong to 
the same generation and state of society as the primitive Achilléis. 
These qualifications are necessary to keep apart different ques- 
tions, which, in discussions of Homeric criticism, are but too often 
confounded. 

If we take those portions of the poem which I imagine to have 
constituted the original Achilléis, it will be found that the sequence 
of events contained in them is more rapid, more unbroken, and 
more intimately knit together in the way of cause and effect, than 
in the other books. Heyne and Lachmann, indeed, with other 
objecting critics, complaing of the action in them as being too 
much crowded and hurried, since one day lasts from the beginning 
of the eleventh book to the middle of the eighteenth, without any 
sensible halt in the march throughout so large a portion of the 
journey. Lachmann, likewise, admits that those separate songs, 
into which he imagines that the whole Iliad may be dissected, 
cannot be severed with the same sharpness, in the books subse- 
quent to the eleventh, as in those before it.2 There is only one 


1In reference to the books from the second to the seventh, inclusive, I 
agree with the observations of William Miiller, Homerische Vorschule, Ab- 
schnit. viii. pp. 116-118. 

* Lachmann, Fernere.Betrachtungen tiber die Ilias, Abhandlungen Berlin. 
Acad. 1841, p. 4. 

After having pointed out certain discrepancies which he maintains to prove 
different composing hands, he adds: “ Nevertheless, we must be careful 
not to regard the single constituent songs in this part of the poem as being 
distinct and separable in a degree equal to those in the first half; for they 
all with one accord harmonize in one particular circumstance, which, with 
reference to the story of the Iliad, is ngt less important even than the anger 
of Achilles, viz. that the three most distinguished heroes, Agamemnén, Odys- 
seus, and Diomédés, all become disabled throughout the whole duration of 
the battles.” 

Important for the story of the Achilléis,.I should say, not for that of the — 
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real halting-place from the eleventh book to the twenty-second,— 
the death of Patroclus; and this can never be conceived as the 
end of a separate poem,! though it is a capital step in the devel- 

opment of the Achilléis, and brings about that entire revolution 
in the temper of Achilles which was essential for the purpose of 
the poet. It would be a mistake to imagine that there ever could 
have existed a separate poem called Patrocleia, though a part of 
the Iliad was designated by that name. For Patroclus has no 
substantive position: he is the attached friend and second of 
Achilles, but nothing else,— standing to the latter in a relation of 
dependence resembling that of Telemachus to Odysseus. And 
the way in which Patroclus is dealt with in the Iliad, is, (in my 
judgment,) the most dexterous and artistical contrivance in the 
poem,— that which approaches nearest to the neat tissue of the 


Odyssey.? 


liad. This remark of Lachmann is highly illustrative for the cibnetion 
between the original and the enlarged poem. 

1 I confess my astonishment that a man of so much genius and power of 
thought as M. Benjamin Constant, should have imagined the original Iliad 
to have concluded with the death of Patroclus, on the ground that Achilles 
then becomes reconciled with Agamemnén. See the review of B. Constant’s 
work, De la Religion, etc., by O. Miiller, in the Kleine Schriften of the latter, 
vol. ii. p. 74. 

2 He appears as the mediator between the insulted Achilles and the Greeks, 
manifesting kindly sympathies for the latter without renouncing his fidelity 
to the former. The wounded Machaon, an object of interest to the whole 
camp, being carried off the field by Nestor, — Achilles, looking on from his 
distant ship, sends Patroclus to inquire whether it be really Machaon; which 
enables Nestor to lay before Patroclus the deplorable state of the Grecian 
host, as a motive to induce him and Achilles again to take arms. The 
compassionate feelings of Patroclus being powerfully touched, he is hasten- 
ing to enforce upon Achilles the urgent necessity of giving help, when he 
meets Eurypylus crawling out of the field, helpless with a severe wound, 
and imploring his succor. He supports the wounded warrior to his tent, 
and ministers to his suffering; but before this operation is fully completed, 
the Grecian host has been totally driven back, and the Trojans are on the 
point of setting fire to the ships: Patroclus then hurries to Achilles to pro- 
claim the desperate peril which hangs over them all, and succeeds in obtain- 
ing his permission to take the field at the head of the Myrmidons, The 
way in which Patroclus is kept present to the hearer, as a prelude to his 
brilliant but short-lived display, when he comes forth in arms,— the con- 
irast between his characteristic gentleness and the ferocity of Achilles,— 
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The great and capital misfortune which prostrates the strength 
of the Greeks, and renders them incapable of defending them- 
selves without Achilles, is the disablement, by wounds, of Aga- 
memnén, Diomédés, and Odysseus; so that the defence of the 
wall and of the ships is left only to heroes of the second magni- 
tude (Ajax alone excepted), such as Idomeneus, Leonteus, Poly- 
poetés, Merionés, Menelaus, etc. Now, it is remarkable that all 
these three first-rate chiefs are in full force at the beginning of 
the eleventh book: all three are wounded in the battle which that 
book describes, and at the commencement of which Agamemnon 
is full of spirits and courage. 

Nothing can be more striking than the manner in which Homer 
concentrates our attention in the first book upon Achilles as the 
hero, his quarrel with Agamemnén, and the calamities to the 
Greeks which are held out as about to ensue from it, through the 
intercession of Thetis with Zeus. But the incidents dwelt upon 
from the beginning of the second book down to the combat 
between Hector and Ajax in the seventh, animated and interesting 
as they are, do nothing to realize this promise. They are a 
splendid picture of the Trojan war generally, and eminently 
suitable to that larger title under which the poem has been 
immortalized,— but the consequences of the anger of Achilles do 
not appear until the eighth book. The tenth book, or Doloneia, 
is also a portion of the Dliad, but not of the Achilléis: while the 
ninth book appears to me a subsequent addition, nowise harmo- 
nizing with that main stream of the Achilléis which flows from 
the eleventh book to the twenty-second. The eighth book ought 
to be read in immediate connection with the eleventh, in order to 
see the structure of what seems the primitive Achilléis ; for there 
are several passages in the eleventh and the following books, 
which prove that the poet who composed them could not have 
had present to his mind the main event of the ninth book,— the 
outpouring of profound humiliation by the Greeks, and from 
Agamemnon, especially, before Achilles, coupled with formal 


and the natural train of circumstances whereby he is made the vehicle of 
reconciliation on the part of his offended friend, and rescue to his imperiled 
countrymen, — all these exhibit a degree of epical skill, in the author of the 
primitive Achilléis, to which nothing is found parallel in the added books of 
the Iliad. 
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offers to restore Briséis, and pay the amplest compensation for 


‘past wrong.! The words of Achilles (not less than those of 


1 Observe. for example, the following passages : — 

1. Achilles, standing on the prow of his ship, sees the general army of 
Greeks undergoing defeat by the Trojans, and also sees Nestor conveying in 
his chariot a wounded warrior from the field. He sends Patroclus to find 
out who the wounded man is: in calling forth Patroclus, he says (xi. 607), — 


Aie Mevoiriadn, TO "ug Kexaplopéve Yuu@, 
Nov oiw rept yovvar’ éud orncerdat ’Ayatode 
Atocopévovc’ ypeiw ydp ikaveras obKer’ aveKxToc. 


Heyne, in his comment, asks the question, not unnaturally, “ Poenituerat 
igitur asperitatis erga priorem legationem, an homo arrogans expectaverat 
alteram ad se missam iri?” I answer, neither one nor the other: the words 
imply that he had received no embassy at all. He is still the same Achilles who 
in the first book paced alone by the seashore, devouring his own soul under 
a sense 2 of bitter affront, and praying to Thetis to aid his revenge: this 
revenge is now about to be realized, and he hails its approach with delight. 
But if we admit the embassy of the ninth book to intervene, the passage 
becomes a glaring inconsistency: for that which Achilles anticipates as 
future, and even yet as contingent, had actually occurred on the previous even- 
ing; the Greeks hud supplicated at his feet, — they had proclaimed their intol- 
erable need, — and he had spurned them. The Scholiast, in his explanation 
of these lines, after giving the plain meaning, that “ Achilles shows what he 
has Jong been desiring, to see the Greeks in a state of supplication to him,” 
—seems to recollect that this is in contradiction to the ninth book, and tries 
to remove the contradiction, by saying “ that he had been previously molli- 
fied by conversation with Phoenix,” — 767 62 mpouadayvetc hv tx trav Soiv- 
Koc Adywr, —a supposition neither countenanced by anything in the poet, 
nor sufficient to remove the difficulty. 

2. The speech of Poseid6n (xiii. 115) to encourage the dispirited Grecian 
heroes, in which, after having admitted the injury done to Achilles by Aga- 
memnon, he recommends an effort to heal the sore, and intimates “ that the 
minds of good men admit of this healing process,” (’AA2’ dxedueVa Yaooov: 
dkectal te dnévec 2oOAGyr,) is certainly not very consistent with the supposi- 


tion that this attempt to heal Aad been made in the best possible way, and 
that Achilles had manifested a mind implacable in the extreme on the 
evening before,—while the mind of Aramemnon was already brought to 


proclaimed humiliation, and needed no farther healing. 

S, And what shall we say to the language of Achilles and Patroclus, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth book, just at the moment when the danger 
has reached its maximum, and when Achilles is about to send forth his 
friend " 

Neither Nestor, when he invokes and instructs Patroclus as intercessor 
With Achilles (xi, 654-790). nor Patroclns himself t+---) im the extreme 
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Patroclus and Nestor) in the eleventh and in the following books, 
plainly imply that the humiliation of the Greeks before him, for 


of anxiety to work upon the mind of Achilles, and reproaching him with 
hardness of heart, — ever bring to remembrance the ample atonement which 
had been tendered to him ; while Achilles himself repeats the original ground 
of quarrel, the wrong offered to him in taking away Briséis, continuing the 
language of the first book; then, without the least allusion to the atonement 
and restitution since tendered, he yields to his friend’s proposition, just like 
& man whose wrong remained unrcdressed, but who was, neverthcless, forced 
to take arms by necessity (xvi. 60-63) : — 

*AAAG Ta pev mporeTixy Vat Edcoper, odd dpa Tag Hv 

*Aomepyéc KexoAwaVat éve dpeciv: Aro Epnv ye 

Od rpiv unvidudy Kataravoeuev, GAA’ 6rdrav dp 

Nijac éuadc agixnrat airy re wroAepoc Te. 
I agree with the Scholiast and Heyne in interpreting é¢7» ye as equivalent 
to dievo? Inv, — not as referring to any express antecedent declaration. 

Again, farther on in the same speech, “ The Trojans (Achilles says) now 
press boldly forward upon the ships, for they no longer see the blaze of my 
helmet: but if Agamemnén were favorably disposed towards me, they would 
presently run away and fill the ditches with their dead bodies” (71): — 

ete ee eens Taya kev debyovrec évatbdAovc 

TlAgjoetav vexbwv, ef woe xpeiov Ayapéuvor 

"Hria eldein: viv dé orparov dugipayxovrat. 
Now here again, if we take our start from the first book, omitting the ninth, 
the sentiment is perfectly just. But assume the ninth book, and it becomes 
false and misplaced; for Agamemnon is then a prostrate and repentant 
man, not merely “ favorably disposed” towards Achilles, but offering to pay 
any price for the purpose of appeasing him. 

4. Again, a few lines farther, in the same spcech, Achilles permits Patro- 
clus to go forth, in consideration of the extreme peril of the fleet, but restricts 
him simply to avert this peril and do nothing more: “ Obey my words, so 
that you may procure for me honor and glory from the body of Greeks, and 
that they may send back to me the damsel, giving me ample presents besides : 
when you have driven the Trojans from the ships, come back again”: - 


‘Qe dv poe Tiiy peyaAny xal Kido dpoto 

Tlpd¢ ravtwv Aavadv: arap of mepixaddAéa Kovpyy 
“Ap drovacowel, mtpoti 0’ dyAad dépa répwary * 
"Ex vaya thioac, lévat wad (84-87). 


How are we to reconcile this with the ninth book, where Achilles declares 
that he does not care for being honored by the Greeks, ix. 604% In the 
mouth of the affronted Achilles, of the first book, such words are apt enough: 
he will grant succor, but only to the extent necessary for the emergency, 
and in such a way as to insure redress for his own wrong, — which redress 
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which he thirsts, is as yet future and contingent; that no plenary 
apology has yet been tendered, nor any offer made of restoring 


he has no reason as yet to conclude that Agamemnén is willing to grant. 
But the ninth book Aas actually tendered to him everything which he here 
demands, and even more (the daughter of Agamemnon in marriage, without 
the price usually paid for a bride, etc.): Briséis, whom now he is so anxious 
to repossess, was then offered in restitution, and he disdained the offer. Mr. 
Knight, in fact, strikes out these lines as spurious; partly, because they con- 
tradict the ninth book, where Achilles has actually rejected what he here 
thirsts for (““ Dona cum puella jam antea oblata aspernatus erat,”) — partly 
because he thinks that they express a sentiment unworthy of Achilles; in 
which latter criticism I do not concur. 

5. We proceed a little farther to the address of Patroclus to the Myrmi- 
dons, as he is conducting them forth to the battle: “ Fight bravely, Myrmi- 
dons, that we may bring honor to Achilles; and that the wide-ruling Aga- 
memnon may know the mad folly which he committed, when he dishonored 
the bravest of the Greeks.” 

To impress this knowledge upon Agamemnon was no longer necessary. 
The ninth book records his humiliating confession of it, accompanied by 
atonement and reparation. To teach him the lesson a second time, is to 
break the bruised reed, —to slay the slain. But leave out the ninth book, 
and the motive is the natural one, — both for Patroclus to offer, and for the 
Myrmidons to obey: Achilles still remains a dishonored man, and to hum- 
ble the rival who has dishonored him is the first of all objects, as well with 
his friends as with himself. 

6. Lastly, the time comes when Achilles, in deep anguish for the death of 
Patroclus, looks back with aversion and repentance to the past. To what 
point should we expect that his repentance would naturally turn? Not to 
his primary quarrel with Agamemnon, in which he had been undeniably 
wronged,— but to the scene in the ninth book, where the maximum of atone- 
- ment for the previous wrong is tendered to him and scornfully rejected. Yet 
when we turn to xviii. 108, and xix. 55, 68, 270, we find him reverting to the 
primitive quarrel in the first book, just as if it had been the last incident in 
his relations with Agamemnon: moreover, Agamemnén (xix. 86), in his 
speech of reconciliation, treats the past just in the same way,— deplores his 
original insanity in wronging Achilles. 

T. When we look to the prayers of Achilles and Thetis, addressed to Zens 
in the first book, we find that the consummation prayed for is— honor to 
Achilles,—redrees for the wrong offered to him.— victory to the Trojans 


until Agamemnon ond the Greeks shall be made bitterly sensible of the 
wrong which they have done to their bravest warrior (1. 409-509). Now this 
consummation is brought about in the ninth book. Achilles can get no more, 


nor does he ultimately get more, either in the way of redress to himself or 
remorseful humiliation of Agamemnén, than what is here tendered. The 
defeat which the Greeks suffer in the battle of the eighth book (KoAer Mryq) 
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Briseis; while both Nestor and Patroclus, with all their wish to 
induce him to take arms, never take notice of the offered atone- 
ment and restitution, but view him as one whose ground for 


has brought about the consummation. The subsequent and much more 
destructive defeats which they undergo are thus causeless: yet Zeus is repre- 
sented as inflicting them reluctantly, and only because they are necessary to 
honor Achilles (xiii. 350; xv. 75, 235, 598; compare also viii. 372 and 475). 

If we reflect upon the constitution of the poem, we shall see that the fun- 
damental sequence of ideas in it is, a series of misfortunes to the Greeks, 
brought on by Zeus for the special purpose of procuring atonement to 
Achilles and bringing humiliation on Agamemnén: the introduction of Pa- 
troclus superadds new motives of the utmost interest, but it is most harmo- 
niously worked into the fundamental sequence. Now the intrusion of the 
ninth book breaks up the scheme of the poem by disuniting the sequence: 
Agamemnin is on his knees before Achilles, entreating pardon and proffering 
reparation, yet the calamities of the Greeks become more and more dreadful. 
The atonement of the ninth book comes at the wrong time and in the wrong 
manner. 

There are four passages (and only four, so far as J am aware) in which 
the embassy of the ninth book is alluded to in the subsequent books: one in 
xviii. 444-456, which was expunged as spurious by Aristarchus (see the 
Scholia and Knight's commentary,ad loc.) ; and three others in the following 
book, wherein the gifts previously tendered by Odysseus as the envoy of 
Agamemnén are noticed as identical with the gifts actually given in the 
nineteenth book. I feel persuaded that these passages (vv. 140-141, 192— 
195, and 243) are specially inserted for the purpose of establishing a connec- 
tion between the ninth book and the nineteenth. The four lines (192-195) 
are decidedly better away: the first two lines (140-141) are noway neces- 
sary; while the word x3:¢d¢ (which occurs in both passages) is only rendered 
admissible by being stretched to mean nudius tertius (Heyne, ad loc.). 

I will only farther remark with respect to the ninth book, that the speech 
of Agamemn6én (17-28), the theme for the rebuke of Diomédés and the ob- 
scure commonplace of Nestor, is taken verbatim from his speech in the 
second book, in which place the proposition, of leaving the place and flying, 
is made, not seriously, but as a stratagem (ii. 110, 118, 140). 

The length of this note can only be excused by its direct bearing upon 
the structure of the Iliad. To show that the books from the eleventh 
downwards are composed by a poet who has no knowledge of the ninth 
book, is, in my judgment, a very important point of evidence in aiding us to 
understand what the original Achilléis was. The books from the second to 
the seventh inclusive are insertions into the Achilléis, and lie apart from its 
plot, but do not violently contradict it, except in regard to the agora of the 
gods at the beginning of the fourth book, and the almost mortal wouna of 
Sarpédon in his battle with Tlepolemus. But the ninth book overthrows the 
fundamental scheme of the poem. 
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quarrel stands still the same as it did at the beginning. More- 
over, if we look at the first book,— the opening of the Achilléis, 
— we shall see that this prostration of Agamemnén and the chief 
Grecian heroes before Achilles, would really be the termination 
of the whole poem; for Achilles asks nothing more from Thetis, 
nor Thetis anything more from Zeus, than that Agamemnén and 
the Greeks may be brought to know the wrong they have done to 
their capital warrior, and humbled in the dust in expiation of it. 
We may add, that the abject terror in which Agamemnén appears 
in the ninth book, when he sends the supplicatory message to 
Achilles, as it is not adequately accounted for by the degree of 
calamity which the Greeks have experienced in the preceding 
(eighth) book, so it is inconsistent with the gallantry and high 
spirit with which he shines at the beginning of the eleventh.! 
The situation of the Greeks only becomes desperate when the 
three great chiefs, Agamemnén, Odysseus, and Diomédés, are 
disabled by wounds ;? this is the irreparable calamity which 
works upon Patroclus, and through him upon Achilles. The 
ninth book, as it now stands, seems to me an addition, by a 
different hand, to the original Achilléis, framed so as both to 
forestall and to spoil the nineteenth book, which is the real recon- 
ciliation of the two inimical heroes: I will venture to add, that it 
carries the pride and egotism of Achilles beyond even the largest 
exigences of insulted honor, and is shocking to that sentiment of 
Nemesis which was so deeply seated in the Grecian mind. We 
forgive any excess of fury against the Trojans and Hector, after 
the death of Patroclus; but that he should remain unmoved by 
restitution, by abject supplications, and by the richest atoning 


1 Helbig (Sittl. Zustande des Heldenalters, p. 30) says, “ The conscious- 
ness in the bosom of Agamemnén that he has offered atonement to Achilles 
strengthens his confidence and valor,” &c. This is the idea of the critic, not 
of the poet. Itdoes not occur in the Iliad, though the critic not nnnaturally 
Imagines that it must occur. Agamemnon never says, “I was wrong ino 
provoking Achilles, but you see I have done everything which man could do 
to beg his pardon.” Assuming the ninth book to be a part of the original 
conception, this feeling is so natural, that we could hardly fail to find it, ay 
the beginning of the eleventh book, numbered among the motives of Aga- 
memnon. 

= Tiiad, xi. 659; xiv. 128: xvi. 25. 
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presents, tendered from the Greeks, indicates an implacability 
such as neither the first book, nor the books between the eleventh 
and seventeenth, convey. 

It is with the Grecian agora, in the beginning of the second 
book, that the Iliad (as distinguished from the Achilléis) com- 
mences,— continued through the Catalogue, the muster of the two 
armies, the single combat between Menelaus and Paris, the 
renewed promiscuous battle caused by the arrow of Pandarus, 
the (Epipélésis, or) personal circuit of Agamemnén round the 
army, the Aristeia, or brilliant exploits of Diomédés, the visit of 
Hector to Troy for the purposes of sacrifice, his interview with 
Andromaché, and his combat with Ajax,— down to the seventh 
book. All these are beautiful poetry, presenting to us the general 
Trojan war, and its conspicuous individuals under different points 
of view, but leaving no room in the reader’s mind for the thought 
of Achilles. Now, the difficulty for an enlarging poet, was, to 
pass from the Achilléis in the first book, to the Iliad in the 
second, and it will accordingly be found that here is an awkward- 
ness in the structure of the poem, which counsel on the poet's 
behalf (ancient or modern) do not satisfactorily explain. 

In the first book, Zeus has promised Thetis, that he will pun- 
ish the Greeks for the wrong done to Achilles: in the beginning 
of the second book, he deliberates how he shall fulfil the promise, 
and sends down for that purpose “mischievous Oneirus ” (the 
Dream-god) to visit Agamemnon in his sleep, to assure him that 
the gods have now with one accord consented to put Troy into 
his hands, and to exhort him forthwith to the assembling of his 
army for the attack. The ancient commentators were here per- 
plexed by the circumstance that Zeus puts a falsehood into the 
mouth of Oneirus. But there seems no more difficulty in explain- 
ing this, than in the narrative of the book of 1 Kings (chap. xxii. 
20), where Jehovah is mentioned to have put a lying spirit into 
the mouth of Ahab’s prophets,— the real awkwardness is, thal 
Oneirus and his falsehood produce no effect. For in the first 
place, Agamemnon takes a step very different from that which 
his dream recommends, — and in the next place, when the Gre- 
cian army is at length armed and goes forth to battle, it does not 


experience defeat, (which would be the case if the exhortation of 


Oneirus really proved mischievous,) but carries on a ruccessful 
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day's battle, chiefly through the heroism of Diomédés, Instead 
of arming the Greeks forthwith, Agamemnén convokes first a 
council of chiefs, and next an agora of the host. And though 
himself in a temper of mind highly elate with the deceitful as- 
surances of QOneirus, he deliberately assumes the language of 
despair in addressing the troops, having previously prepared Nes- 
tor and Odysseus for his doing so, — merely in order to try the 
courage of the men, and with formal instructions, given to these 
two other chiefs, that they are to speak in opposition to him. 
Now this intervention of Zeus and Oneirus, eminently unsatis{fac- 
tory when coupled with the incidents which now follow it, and 
making Zeus appear, but only appear, to realize his promise of 
honoring Achilles as well as of hurting the Greeks, — forms ex- 
actly the point of junction between the Achilléis and the Iliad.! 

The freak which Agamemnén plays off upon the temper of 
his army, though in itself childish, serves a sufficient purpose, not 
only because it provides a special matter of interest to be sub- 
mitted to the Greeks, but also because it calls forth the splendid 
description, so teeming with vivacious detail, of the sudden 
breaking up of the assembly after Agamemnon’s harangue, and 
of the decisive interference of Odysseus to bring the men back, 
as well as to put down Thersités. This picture of the Greeks 
in agora, bringing out the two chief speaking and counselling 
heroes, was so important a part of the general Trojan war, that 
the poet has permitted himself to introduce it by assuming an 
inexplicable folly on the part of Agamemnon; just as he has 
ushered in another fine scene in the third book, — the Teicho- 
skopy, or conversation, between Priam and Helen on the walls 
of Troy,— by admitting the supposition that the old king, in 
the tenth year of the war, did not know the persons of Aga- 
memnoén and the other Grecian chiefs. This may serve as an 
explanation of the delusion practised by Agamemnon towards 
his assembled host; but it does not at all explain the tame and 
empty intervention of UOneirus.® 


The intervention of Oneirns ought rather to come as an immediate pre- 
liminary to book viii. than to book ii. The first forty-seven lines of book ii. 
would fit on and read consistently at the beginning of book viii, the events 
of which book furm a proper sequel to the mission of Oneirus. 

2 ©. Maller, (History of Greek Literature, ch. v. § 8,) doubts whether the 
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If the initial incident of the second book, whereby we pass out 
of the Achilléis into the Iliad, is awkward, so also the final inci- 
dent of the seventh book, immediately before we come back into 
the Achilléis, is not less unsatisfactory, —I mean, the construc- 
tion of the wall and ditch round the Greek camp. As the poem 
now stands, no plausible reason is assigned why this should be 
done. Nestor proposes it without any constraining necessity : 
for the Greeks are in a career of victory, and the Trojans are 
making offers of compromise which imply conscious weakness, — 
while Diomédés is so confident of the approaching ruin of Troy, 
that he dissuades his comrades from receiving even Helen her- 
self, if the surrender should be tendered. “Many Greeks have 
been slain,” it is true,! as Nestor observes; but an equal or 
greater number of Trojans have been slain, and all the Grecian 
heroes are yet in full force: the absence of Achilles is not even 
adverted to. 

Now this account of the building of the fortification seems to 


beginning of the second book was written “by the ancient Homer, or by one 
of the later Homerids:” he thinks the speech of Agamemnon, wherein he 
plays off the deceit upon his army, is “a copious parody (of the same words 
used in the ninth book) composed by a later Homerid, and inserted in the 
room of an originally shorter account of the arming of the Greeks.” He 
treats the scene in the Grecian agora as “an entire mythical comedy, full of 
fine irony and with an amusing plot, in which the deceiving and deceived 
Agamemnin is the chief character.” 

The comic or ironical character which is here ascribed to the second book 
appears to me fanciful and incorrect ; but Maller evidently felt the awkward- 
ness of the opening incident, though his way of accounting for it is not 
successful, The second book seems to my judgment just as serious as any 
part of the poem. 

I think also that the words alluded to by O. Miiller in the ninth book are 
a transcript of those in the second, instead of the reverse, as he believes,— 
because it seems probable that the ninth book is an addition made to the 
poem after the books between the first and the eighth had been already in- 
serted,— it is certainly introduced after the account of the fortification, 
contained in the seventh book, had become a part of the poem: see ix. 349. 
The author of the Embassy to Achilles fancied that that hero had been too 
long out of sight, and out of mind,— a supposition for which there was no 
room in the original Achilléis, when the eighth and eleventh books followed 
in immediate succession to the first, but which offers itself naturally to any 
one on reading our present Iliad. 

1 Thiad, vii. $27. 
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be an after-thought, arising out of the enlargement of the poem 
beyond its original scheme. The original Achilléis, passing at 
once from the first to the eighth,! and from thence to the eleventh 
book, might well assume the fortification, — and talk of it as a 


' thing existing, without adducing any special reason why it was 


erected. The hearer would naturally comprehend and follow the 
existence of a ditch and wall round the ships, as a matter of 
course, provided there was nothing in the previous narrative to 
make him believe that the Greeks had originally been without 
these bulwarks. And since the Achilléis, immediately after the 
promise of Zeus to Thetis, at the close of the first book, went on 
to describe the fulfilment of that promise and the ensuing dis- 
asters of the Greeks, there was nothing to surprise any one in 
hearing that their camp was fortified. But the case was altered 
when the first and the eighth books were parted asunder, in order 
to make room for descriptions of temporary success and glory on 
the part of the besieging army. The brilliant scenes sketched 
in the books, from the second to the seventh, mention no fortifica- 
tion, and even imply its nonexistence; yet, since notice of it 
occurs amidst the first description of Grécian disasters in the 
eighth book, the hearer, who had the earlier books present to his 
memory, might be surprised to find a fortification mentioned im- 
mediately afterwards, unless the construction of it were specially 
announced to have intervened. But it will at once appear, that 
there was some difficulty in finding a good reason why the 


a 

1 Heyne treats the eighth book as decidedly a separate song, or epic; a 
supposition which the language of Zeus and the agora of the gods at the 
beginning are alone sufficient to refute, in my judgment (Excursus 1, ad lib. 
xi. vol. vi. p. 269). This Excursus, in describing the sequence of events in 
the Iliad, passes at once and naturally from book eighth to book eleventh. 

And Mr. Payne Knight, when he defends book eleventh against Heyne, 
says, “ Que in undecima rhapsodia [liadis narrata sunt, haud minus ex ante 
narratis pendent: neque rationem pugnze commisss, neque rerum in el pes- 
tarum nexum atque ordinem, quisquam intelligere posset, nisi iam et 
secessum Achillis, et victoriam quam Trojani inde consecuti erant, anteu cog- 


nosset.” (Prolegom. c. xxix. } 

Perfectly true: to understand the eleventh book, we must have before us 
the first und the eighth (which are those that describe the anger and with- 
drawal of Achilles, and the defeat which the Greeks experience in conse- 
quence of it); we may dispense with the rest. 
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Greeks should begin to fortify at this juncture, and that the poet 
who discovered the gap might not be enabled to fill it up with 
success. As the Greeks have got on, up to this moment, without 
the wall, and as we have heard nothing but tales of their success, 
why should they now think farther laborious precautions for 
security necessary? We will not ask, why the Trojans should 
stand quietly by and permit a wall to be built, since the truce 
was concluded expressly for burying the dead.! 


10, Miiller (Hist. Greek Literat. ch. v. § 6) says, about this wall: “Nor 
is it until the Greeks are taught by the experience of the first day’s fighting, that 
the Trojans can resist them in open battle, that the Greeks build the wall 
round their ships...... This appeared to Thucydidés so little conformable to 
historical probability, that, without regard to the authority of Homer, he 
placed the building of these walls immediately after the landing.” 

It is to be lamented, I think, that Thucydidés took upon him to determine 
the point at all as a matter of history ; but when he once undertook this, the 
account in the Iliad was not of a nature to give him much satisfaction, nor 
does the reason assigned by Miiller make it better. It is implied in Miller's 
reason that, before the first day’s battle, the Greeks did not believe that the 
Trojans could resist them in open battle: the Trojans (according to him) 
never had maintained the field,so long as Achilles was up and fighting on the 
Grecian side, and therefore the Greeks were quite astonished to find now, for 
the first time, that they could do so. 

Now nothing can be more at variance with the tenor of the second and 
following books than this supposition. The Trojans come forth readily and 
fight gallantly; neither Agamemn6n, nor Nestor, nor Odysseus consider 
them as enemies who cannot hold front; and the circuit of exhortation by 
Agamemnon (Epip6lésis), so strikingly described in the fourth book, proves 
that he does not anticipate a very easy victory. Nor does Nestor, it pro- 
posing the constfuction of the wall, give the smallest hint that the power of 
the Trojans to resist in the open field was to the Greeks an unexpected 
discovery. . 

The reason assigned by Maller, then, is a fancy of his own, proceeding 
from the same source of mistake as others among his remarks; because he 
tries to find, in the books between the first and eighth, a governing reference 
to Achilles (the point of view of the Achilléis), which those books distinctly 
refuse. The Achilléis was a poem of Grecian disasters up to the time when 
Achilles sent forth Patroclus; and during those disasters, it might suit the 
poet to refer by contrast to the past time when Achilles was active, and to 
say that then the Trojans did not dare even to present themselves in battle- 
array in the field, whereas now they were assailing the ships. But the author 
of books ii. to vii. has no wish to glorify Achilles: he gives us a picture of 
the Trojan war generally, and describes the Trojans, not only as brave and 
equal enemies, but well known by the Greeks themselves to be so. 
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The tenth book, or Doloneia, was considered by some of the 
ancient scholiasts,! and has been confidently set forth by the 
modern Wolfian critics, as originally a separate poem, inserted by 
Peisistratus into the Iliad. How it can ever have beena separate 
poem, I do not understand. It is framed with great specialty for 
the antecedent circumstances under which it occurs, and would 
suit for no other place; though capable of being separately 
recited, inasmuch as it has a definite beginning and end, like the 
story of Nisus and Euryalus in the Aneid. But while distinctly 
presupposing and resting upon the incidents in the eighth book, 
and in line 88 of the ninth, (probably, the appointment of senti- 
nels on the part of the Greeks, as well of the Trojans, formed the 
close of the battle described in the eighth book,) it has not the 
slightest bearing upon the events of the eleventh or the follow- 
ing books: it goes to make up the general picture of the Trojan 
war, but lies quite apart from the Achilléis. And this is one 
mark of a portion subsequently inserted, — that, though fitted on 
to the parts which. precede, it has no influence on those which 
follow. 

If the proceedings of the combatants on the plain of Troy, 
between the first and the eighth book, have no reference either 
to Achilles, or to an Achilléis, we find Zeus in Olympus still 
more completely putting that hero out of the question, at the 
beginning of the fourth book. He is in this last-mentioned pas- 
sage the Zeus of the Iliad, not of the Achilléis. Forgetful of his 
promise to Thetis, in the first book, he discusses nothing but the 
question of continuance or termination of the war, and manifests 
anxiety only for the salvation of Troy, in opposition to the miso- 
Trojan goddesses, who prevent him from giving effect to the 
victory of Menelaus over Paris, and the stipulated restitution of 
Helen, — in which case, of course, the wrong offered to Achilles 
would remain unexpiated. An attentive comparison will render 
it evident that the poet who composed the discussion among the 


gods, at the beginning of the fourth book, has not been careful to 
put himself in harmony either with the Zeus of the first. book, or 
with the Zeus of the eighth. 

The building of the Grecian wall, as it now stands described, is an nnex- 
plained proceeding, which Miiller’s ingenuity docs not render consistent. 


1 Schol. ad Iliad. x. |] 
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So soon as we enter upon the eleventh book, the march of the 
poem becomes quite different. We are then in a series of events, 
each paving the way for that which follows, and all conducing to 
the result promised in the first book,—-the reappearance of 
Achilles, as the only means of saving tha Greeks from ruin, — 
preceded by ample atonement,! and followed by the maximum 
both of glory and revenge. The intermediate career of Patro- 
clus introduces new elements, which, however, are admirably 
woven into the scheme of the poem, as disclosed in the first book. 
I shall not deny that there are perplexities in the detail of 
events, as described in the battles at the Grecian wall, and before 
the ships, from the eleventh to the sixteenth books, but they 
appear only cases of partial confusion, such as may be reasonably 
ascribed to imperfections of text: the main sequence remains 
coherent and intelligible. We find no considerable events which 
could be left out without breaking the thread, nor any incon- 
gruity between one considerable event and another. There is 
nothing between the eleventh and twenty-second books, which 
is at all comparable to the incongruity between the Zeus of 
the fourth book and the Zeus of the first and eighth. It 
may, perhaps, be true, that the shield of Achilles is a super- 
added amplification of that which was originally announced in 
general terms,— because the poet, from the eleventh to the 
twenty-second books, has observed such good economy of his 
materials, that he is hardly likely to have introduced one par- 
ticular description of such disproportionate length, and having so 
little connection with the series of events. But I see no reason 
for believing that it is an addition materially later than the reat 
of the poem. 

It must be confessed, that the supposition here advanced, in 
reference to the structure of the Iliad, is not altogether free from 
difficulties, because the parts constituting the original Achilléis2 


1 Agamemnon, after deploring the misguiding influence of Até, which 
induced him to do the original wrong to Achilles, says (xix. 88-137), — 
"AAN’ Exel aacauny Kai wev dpévag bbéAero Zede, 
“Ap EFéAw dpécat, douevai r’ drepeiat’ &rrowva, ete. 
? The supposition of a smaller original liad, enlarged by successive addi 
tions to the present dimensions, and more or less interpolated (we must 
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have been more or less altered or interpolated, to suit the addi- 
tions made to it, particularly in the eighth book. Butit presents 
fewer difficulties than any other supposition, and it is the only 
means, so far as I know, of explaining the difference between 
one part of the Iliad and another; both the continuity of struc- 
ture, and the conformity to the opening promise, which are 
manifest when we read the books in the order i. viii. xi. to xxii, 
as contrasted with the absence of these two qualities in books ii. 
to vii. ix. and x. An entire organization, preconceived from 
the beginning, would not be likely to produce any such disparity, 
nor is any such visible in the Odyssey ;! still less would the result 


distinguish enlargement from tnterpolation, — the insertion of a new rhapsody 
from that of a new line), seems to be a sort of intermediate compromise, 
towards which the opposing views of Wolf, J. H. Voss, Nitzsch, Hermann, 
and Boeckh, all converge. Baumgarten-Crusius calls this smaller poem an 
Achilléis. 

Wolf, Preface to the Géschen edit. of the Iliad, pp. xii-xxiii; Voss, Anti- 
Symbolik, part ii. p. 234; Nitzsch, Histor. Homeri, Fasciculus i. p. 142; and 
Vorrede to the second volume of his Comments on the Odyssey, p. xxvi: 
“In the Iliad (he there says) many single portions may very easily be 
imagined as parts of another whole, or as having been once separately sung.” 
(See Baumgarten-Crusius, Preface to his edition of W. Miiller’s Homer 
ische Vorschule, pp. xlv—xlix.) 

Nitzsch distinguishes the Odyssey from the Iliad, and I think justly, in 
respect to this supposed enlargement. The reasons which warrant us in 
applying this theory to the Iliad have no bearing upon the Odyssey. If there 
ever was an Ur-Odyssee, we have no means of determining what it con- 
tained. 

1 The remarks of O. Miiller on the Iliad (in his History of Greek Litera- 
ture) are highly deserving of perusal: with much of them I agree, but there 
is also much which seems tome unfounded. The range of combination, and 
the far-fetched narrative stratagem which he ascribes to the primitive author, 
are in my view inadmissible (chap. v. § 5-11:— 

“ The internal connection of the Iliad (he observes, § 6) rests upon the 
union of certain parts; and neither the interesting introduction, describing 
the defeat of the Greeks up to the burning of the ship of Protesilaus, nor the 
turn of affairs brought about by the death of Patroclus, nor the final pacifi- - 
cation of the anger of Achilles, could be spared from the Iliad, when the 
fruitful seed of such a poem had once been sown in the soul of Homer, and 
had begun to develop its growth. But the plan of the Iliad is certainly very 
much extended beyond what was actually necessary ; and in particular, the 
preparatory part, consisting of the attempts on the part of the other heroes to 
compensate for the absence of Achilles, has, it must be owned, been drawn out 
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be explained by supposing integers originally separate, and 
brought together without any designed organization. And it is 


to a disproportionate length, so that the suspicion that there were later inser- 
tions of importance applies with greater probability to the first than to the 
last books...... A design manifested itself at an early period to make this 
poem complete in itself, so that all the subjects, descriptions, and actions, 
which could alone give interest to a poem on the entire war, might find a 
place within the limits of its composition. For this purpose, it is not im- 
probable that many lays of earlier bards, who had sung single adventures of 
the Trojan war, were laid under contribution, and the finest parts of them 
incorporated in the new poem.” 

These remarks of O. Maller intimate what is (in my judgment) the right 
' view, inasmuch as they recognize an extension of the plan of the poem 
beyond its original limit, manifested by insertions in the first half; and it is 
to be observed that, in his enumeration of those parts, the union of which is 
necessary to the internal connection of the Iliad, nothing is mentioned ex- 
cept what is comprised in books i. viii. xi. to xxii. or xxiv. But his descrip- 
tion of “ the preparatory part,” as “ the attempts of the other heroes to compensate 
Jor the absence of Achilles,” is noway borne out by the poet himself. From 
the second to the seventh book, Achilles is scarcely alluded to; moreover, the 
Greeks do perfectly well without him. This portion of the poem displays, 
not “ the insufficiency of all the other heroes without Achilles,” as Miiller 
had observed in the preceding section, but the perfect sufficiency of the Greeks 
under Diomédés, Agamemnon, etc. to make head against Troy; it is only 
in the eighth book that their insufficiency begins to be manifested, and only 
in the eleventh book that it is consummated by the wounds of the three 
great heroes. Diomédés is, in fact, exalted to a pitch of glory in regard 
to contests with the gods, which even Achilles himself never obtains after- 
wards, and Helenus the Trojan puts him above Achilles (vi. 99) in terrific 
prowess. Achilles is mentioned two or three times as absent, and Agamem- 
non, in his speech to the Grecian agora, regrets the quarrel (ii. 377), but we 
never hear any such exhortation as, “ Let us do our best to make up for the 
absence of Achilles,” — not even in the Epipdélésis of Agamemnon, where it 
would most naturally be found. “ Attempts to compensate for the absence 
of Achilles ” must, therefore, be treated as the idea of the critic, not of the 
poet. 
Though O. Miiller has glanced at the distinction between the two parts 
of the poem (an original part, having chief reference to Achilles and the 
Greeks; and a superinduced part, having reference to the entire war), he has 
not conceived it clearly, nor carried it out consistently. If we are to distin- 
guish these two points of view at all, we ought to draw the lines at the end 
of the first book und at the beginning of the eighth, thus regarding the inter- 
mediate six books as belonging to the picture of the entire war (or the Iliad 
as distinguished from the Achilléis): the point of view of the Achilléis, 
tropped at the end of the first book, is resumed at the beginning of the cighth. 
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between these three suppositions that out choice has to be made. 
A scheme, and a large scheme too, must unquestionably be 
admitted as the basis of any sufficient hypothesis; But the 


The natural fitting together of these two parts is noticed in the comment of 
Heyne, ad viii. 1: “ Cseterum nunc Jupiter aperte solvit Thetidi promissa, 
dum reddit causam Trojanorum bello superiorem, ut Achillis desiderium 
Achivos, et pcenitentia injuriz ei illate Agamemnonem ‘incessat (cf. i. 5) 
Nam que adhuc narrata sunt, partim continebantur in fortana belli utrinque 
tentata...... partim valebant ad narrationem variandam,” etc. The first 
and the eighth books belong to one and the same point of view, while ail 
the intermediate books belong to the other. But O. Miiller seeks to prove 
that a portion of these intermediate books belongs to one common point of 
view with the first and eighth, though he admits that they have been en- 
larged by insertions. Here I think he is mistaken. Strike out anything 
which can be reasonably allowed for enlargement in the books between the 
first and eighth, and the same difficulty will still remain in respect to the 
remainder ; for adl the incidents between those two points are brought out in 
a spirit altogether indifferent to Achilles or his anger. The Zeus of the 
fourth book, as contrasted with Zeus in the first or eighth, marks the differ- 
ence; and this description of Zeus is absolutely indispensable as the con- 
necting link between book iii. on the one side and books iv. and y. on the 
other. Moreover, the attempt of O. Miiller, to force upon the larger portion 
of what is between the first and eighth books the point of view of the 
Achilléis, is never successful: the poct does not exhibit in thosé books 
« insufficient efforts of other heroes to compensate forthe absence of Achilles,” 
but a general and highly interesting picture of the Trojan war, with promf- 
nent reference to the original ground of quarrel. In this picture, the duel 
between Paris and Menclaus forms naturally the foremost item, — but how 
far-fetched is the reasoning whereby O. Maller brings that striking recital 
within the scheme of the Achilléis! “ The Greeks and ‘Trojans are for the 
first time struck by an idea, which might have occurred in the previous nine 
years, if the Greeks, when assisted by Achilles, had not, from confidence in their 
superior strength, considered every compromise as unworthy of them, —namely, 
to decide the war by a single combat between the authors of it.” Here the 
causality of Achilles is dragged in by main force, and unsupported either by 
any actual statement in the poem or by any reasoniible presainption ; for it 
is the Trojans who propose the single combat, and we-are not told that they 
had ever proposed it before, though they would have had stronger reasons 
for proposing it during the presence of Achilles than during his absence. 

O. Miiller himself remarks (4 7), “ that from the second to the seventh 
book Zeus appears as it were to have forgotten his resolution and his prom- 
ise to Thetis.” In other words, the poet, during this part of the poem, drops 
the point of view of the Achilléis to take up that of the: more comprehensive 
Iliad: the Achilléis reappears in book viii,—again disappears in book x, 
—gnd is resumed from book xi. to the end of the poem, 

TOL. 0. q ldoc. 
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Achilléis would have been a long poem, half the length of the 
present Iliad, and probably not less compact in its structure than 
the Odyssey. Moreover, being parted off only by an imaginary 
line from the boundless range of the Trojan war, it would admit 
of enlargement more easily, and with greater relish to hearers, 
than the adventures of one single hero; while the expansion 
would naturally take place by adding new Grecian victory, — 
since the original poem arrived at the exaltation of Achilles only 
through a painful series of Grecian disasters, That the poem 
under these circumstances should have received additions, is no 
very violent hypothesis: in fact, when we recollect that the 
integrity both of the Achilléis and of the Odyssey was neither 
guarded by printing nor writing, we shall perhaps think it less 
wonderful that the former was enlarged,! than that the latter was 
not. Any relaxation of the laws of epical unity is a small price 
to pay for that splendid poetry, of which we find so much 
between the first and the eighth books of our Iliad. 

The question respecting unity of authorship is different, and 
more difficult to determine, than that respecting consistency of 
parts, and sequence in the narrative. A poem conceived on a 
comparatively narrow scale may be enlarged afterwards by its 
original author, with greater or less coherence and success: the 


1 This tendency to insert new homogeneous matter by new poets into 
poems already existing, is noticed by M. Fauriel, in reference to the Romans 
of the Middle Ages : — 

“ C’est un phénomeéne remarquable dans l'histoire de la poésie épique, 
que cette disposition, cette tendance constante du godt populaire 4 amalgamer, 
a lier en une seule et méme composition le plus possible des compositions 
diverses, — cette disposition persiste chez un peuple, tant que la poésie con- 
serve un reste de vie; tant qu'elle s’y transmet par la tradition et qu'elle y 
circule & Paide du chant ou des récitations publiques. Elle cesse partout ot 
la poésie est une fois fixée dans les livres, et n’agit plus que par la lecture, 
—cette dernitre €époque est pour ainsi dire, celle de la propriété poétique — 
celle ob chaque poéte prétend & une existence, 4 une gloire, personnelles; et 
ot la poésie cesse d’étre une espéce de trésor commun dont le peuple jouit 
et dispose & sa manitre, sans s'inqui¢ter des individus qui le lui ont fait.” 
(Fauriel, Sur les Romans Chevaleresques, lecon 5mc, Revue des Deux 
Mondes, vol. xiii. p. 707.) 

M. Fauriel thinks that the Shah Nameh of Ferdusi was an amalgamation 
of epic poems originally separate, and that probably the Mahabharat was so 
also (75.708). 
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Faust of Goethe affords an example even in our own generation. 

On the cther hand, a systematic poem may well have been con- 

ceived and executed by prearranged concert between several 

poets ; among whom probably one will be the governing mind, 

though the rest may be effective, and perhaps equally effective, 

in respect to execution of the parts. And the age of the early 

Grecian epic was favorable to such fraternization of poets, of 

which the Gens called Homerids probably exhibited many speci- 

mens. In the recital or singing of a long unwritten poem, many 

bards must have conspired together, and in the earliest times the 

composer and the singer were one and the same person.' Now 

the individuals comprised in the Homerid Gens, though doubtless 

very different among themselves in respect of mental capacity, 

were yet homogeneous in respect of training, means of observa- 
tion and instruction, social experience, religious feelings and 
theories, etc., to a degree much greater than individuals in 
modern times. Fallible as our inferences are on this point, 
where we have only internal evidence to guide us, without any 
contemporary points of comparison, or any species of collateral 
information respecting the age, the society, the poets, the hearers, 
or the language,— we must nevertheless, in the present case, 
take coherence of structure, together with consistency in the tone 
of thought, feeling, language, customs, etc., as presumptions of 
one author; and the contrary as presumptions of severalty ; 
allowing, as well as we can, for that inequality of excellence 
which the same author may at different times present. 


} The remarks of Boeckh, upon the possibility of such cooperation of poets 
towards one and the same scheme are perfectly just : — 

“ Atqui quomodo componi a variis auctoribus successu temporum rhapso- 
dize potuerint, que post prima initia directe jam ad idem consilium et quam 
vocant unitatem carminis sint...... missis istorum declamationibus qui 
populi universi:‘opus Homerum esse jactant......tum potissimum intellige- 
iur, ubi gentis civilis Homeridarnm propriam et pecnliarem Homericam 
poesin fuisse, veteribus ipsis si non testibus, at certe ducibus, concedetur, 
~.«+»+QQue quum ita sint, non erit adeo difficile ad intelligendum, quomodo, 
post prima initia ab egregio vate facta, in gente sacrorum et artis commu- 
nione sociaté, multe rhapsodi= ad unum potuerint consilium dirigi.” (Index 
Lection. 1834, p. 12.) 

I transcribe this passage from Giese (Ueber den Molischen Dialeki, p, 
157), not haying been able to see the essay’of which it forms a part. 
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Now, the case made out against single-headed authorship of 
the Odyssey, appears to me very weak; and those who dispute 
it, are guided more by their @ priors rejection of ancient epical 
unity, than by any positive evidence which the poem itself affords. 
Ii is otherwise with regard to the Iliad. Whatever presumptions 
a disjointed structure, several apparent ineonsistencies of parts, 
and large excrescence of actual matter beyond the opening 
promise, can sanction, — may reasonably be indulged against the 
supposition that this poem all proceeds from a single author. 
There is a difference of opinion on the subject among the best 
critics, which is, probably, not destined to be adjusted, since so 
much depends partly upon critical feeling, partly upon the general 
reasonings, in respect to ancient epical unity, with which a man 
sits down to the study. For the champions of unity, such as Mr. 
Payne Knight, are very ready to strike out numerous and often 
considerable passages as interpolations, thus meeting the objec- 
tions raised against unity of authorship, on the ground of special 
inconsistencies. Hermann and Boeckh, though not going the 
length of Lachmann in maintaining the original theory of Wolf, 
agree with the latter in recugnizing diversity of authors in the 
poem, to an extent overpassing the limit of what can fairly be 
called interpolation. Payne Knight and Nitzsch are equally per- 
suaded of the contrary. Here, then, is a decided contradiction 
among critics, all of whom have minutely studied the poems 
since the Wolfian question was raised. And it is such critics 
alone who can be said to constitute authority; for the cursory 
reader, who dwells upon the parts simply long enough to relish 
their poetical beauty, is struck only by that general sameness of 
coloring which Wolf himself admits to pervade the poem.! 

Having already intimated that, in my judgment, no theory of 
the structure of the poem is admissible which does not admit an 
original and preconcerted Achilléis,— a stream which begins at 
the first book and ends with the death of Hector, in the twenty- 
second, although the higher ‘parts of it now remain only in the 
condition of two detached lakes, the first book and the eighth, — 
I reason upon the same basis with respect to the authorship. 


1 Wolf, Prolegom. p. cxxxviii. “Quippe in universum idem sonus est 
omnibus libris; idem habitus sententiarum, orationis, numeroram,” etc. 


_ 
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Assuming continuity of structure as a presumptive proof, the 
whole of this Achilléis must be treated as composed by one 
author. Wolf, indeed, affirmed, that he never read the poem 
continuously through without being painfully impressed with the 
inferiority! and altered style of the last six books,— and Lach- 
mann carries this feeling farther back, so as to commence with 
the seventeenth book. If I could enter fully into this sentiment, 
I should then be compelled, not to deny the existence of a precon 

ceived scheme, but to imagine that the books from the eighteenth 
to the twenty-second, though forming part of that scheme, or 
Achilléis, had yet been executed by another and an inferior poet. 
But it.is to be remarked, first, that inferiority of poetical merit, to 
a certain extent, is quite reconcilable with unity of authorship ; 
and, secondly, that the very circumstances upon which Wolf’s 
unfavorable judgment is built, seem to arise out of increased 
difficulty in the poet’s task, when he came to the crowning cantos 
of his designed Achilléis. For that which chiefly distinguishes 
these books, is, the direct, incessant, and manual intervention of 
the gods and goddesses, formerly permitted by Zeus, — and the 
repetition of vast and fantastic conceptions to which such super- 
human agency gives occasion ; not omitting the battle of Achilles 
against Skamander and Simois, and the burning up of these rivers 
by Héphestus. Now, looking at this vein of ideas with the eyes 
of a modern reader, or even with those of a Grecian critic of the 
literary ages, it is certain that the effect is unpleasing: the gods, 
sublime elements of poetry when kept in due proportion, are here 
somewhat vulgarized. But though the poet here has not suc- 
ceeded, and probably success was impossible, in the task which 
he has prescribed to himself,— yet the mere fact of his under- 
taking it, and the manifest distinction between his employment 
of divine agency in these latter cantos as compared with the 


' Wolf, Prolegomen. p. cxxxvii. “ Equidem certe quoties in continenti 
lectione ad istas partes (i. ¢. the last six books) deveni, nunquam non in 
iis talia quedam sensi, que nisi ille tam mature cum ceteris coaluissent, 
quovis pignore contendam, dudum ab eruditis detecta et animadversa fuisse, 
immo multa ejus generis, ut cam nunc 'Ounptxérara habeantur, si tantum- 
modo in Hymnis legerentur, ipsa sola eos suspicionibus vovetag adspersura 
essent.” Compare the sequel, p. cxxxviii, “ ubi nervi deficiant et spiritus 
Homericus, — jejunum et frigidum in locis multis,” etc. 
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preceding, seems explicable only on the supposition that they are 
the latter cantos, and come in designed sequence, as the contin- 
uance of a previous plan. The poet wishes to surround the 
coming forth of Achilles with the maximum of glorious and 
terrific circumstance; no Trojan enemy can for a moment hold 
out against him :! the gods must descend to, the plain of Troy and 
fight in person, while Zeus, who at the beginning of the eighth 
book, had forbidden them to take part, expressly encourages them 
to do so at the beginning of the twentieth. ‘If, then, the nine- 
teenth book (which contains the reconciliation between Achilles 
and Agamemnon, a sybject naturally somewhat tame) and the 
three following books (where we have before us only the gods, 
Achilles, and the Trojans, without hope or courage) are inferior 
in execution and interest to the seven preceding books (which 
describe the long-disputed and often doubtful death-struggle 
between the Greeks and Trojans without Achilles), as Wolf and 
other critics affirm,— we may explain the difference without sup- 
posing a new poet as composer; for the conditions of the poem 
had become essentially more difficult, and the subject more 
unpromising. The necessity of keeping Achilles above the level, 
even of heroic prowess, restricted the poet’s means of acting upon 
the sympathy of his hearers.? 


a a 


! Tliad, xx. 25. Zeus addresses the agora of the gods,— 
"Audotépocot 0 dpnyet’, brn voog éoriy Exaorov: 
El yap ’AytArede olog xt Tpdeoor paxeirat, 
Obd2 pivey>’ over roddxea Tndeiwva. 
Kai dé piv xat xpoodev trotpopéeoxoy dpdvrec ° 
Nov & dre 6) xal Supdyv éraipov xoerat alvac, 
Acida pe) nai Treixor brép pépov sbadanaégy. 

The formal restriction put upon the gods by Zeus at the beginning of the 
eighth book, and the removal of that restriction at the beginning of the 
twentieth, are evidently parts of one preconceived scheme. 

It is difficult to determine whether the battle of the gods and goddesses i in 
book xxi. (885-520) is to be expunged as spurious, or only to be blamed as 
of inferior merit (“ improbanda tantum, non resecanda —hoc enim est illad, 
quo plerumque summa criseés Homerice redit,” as Heyne observes in 
another place, Obss. Iliad. xviii. 444). The objections on the score of non- 
Homeric locution are not forcible (see P. Knight, ad loc.), and the scene 
belongs to that vein of conception which animates the poet in the closing act 
of his Achilléis. . 

* While admitting that these last books of the Tliad are not equal in 
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The last two books of the Iliad may have formed part of the 
original Achilléis. But the probability rather is, that they are 
additions ; for the death of Hector satisfies the exigencies of a 
coherent scheme, and we are not entitled to extend the oldest 
poem beyond the limit which such necessity prescribes. It has 
been argued on one side by Nitzsch and O. Miller, that the mind 
could not leave off With satisfaction at the moment in which 
Achilles sates his revenge, and while the bodies of Patroclus 
and Hector are lying unburied,— also, that the more merciful 
temper which he exhibits in the twenty-fourth book, must always 
have been an indispensable sequel, in order to create proper sym- 
pathy with his triumph. Other critics, on the contrary, have 
taken special grounds of exception against the last book, and have 
endeavored to set it aside as different from the other books, both 


interest with those between the eleventh and eighteenth, we may add that 
they exhibit many striking beauties, both of plan and execution, and one in 
particular may be noticed as an example of happy epical adaptation. The 
Trojans are on the point of ravishing from the Greeks the dead body of 
Patroclus, when Achilles (by the inspiration of Héré and Iris) shows himself 
unarmed on the Grecian mound, and by his mere figure and voice strikes 
such terror into the Trojans that they relinquish the dead body. As soon as 
night arrives, Polydamas proposes, in the Trojan agora, that the Trojans 
shall retire without farther delay from the ships to the town, and shelter 
themselves within the walls, without awaiting the assault of Achilles armed 
on the next morning. Hector repels this counsel of Polydamas with ex- 
pressions,— not merely of overweening confidence in his own force, even 
against Achilles,— but also of extreme contempt and harshness towards the 
giver; whose wisdom, however, is proved by the utter discomfiture of the 
Trojans the next day. Now this angry deportment and mistake on the part 
of Hector is made to tell strikingly in the twenty-second book, just before 
his death. There yet remains a moment for him to retire within the walls, 
and thus obtain shelter against the near approach of his irresistible enemy, 
buat he is struck with the recollection of that fatal moment when he repelled 
the counsel which would have saved his countrymen: “If I enter the town, 
Polydamas will be the first to reproach me, as having brought destruction 
upon Troy on that fatal night when Achilles came forth, and when [ 
resisted his better counsel.” (Compare xviii. 250-315; xxii. 100-1105 and 
Aristot. Ethic, iii. 8.) 

In a discussion respecting the structure of the Iliad, and in reference to 
arguments which deny all designed concatenation of parts, it is not out of 
place to notice this affecting touch of poetry, belonging to those books which 
are reproached as the fecblest. 
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in tone and language. Toa certain extent, the peculiarities of 
the last book appear to me. undeniable, though it is plainly.a 
designed continuance, ard not asubstantive poem. Some weight 
also is due to the remark about the twenty-third book, that 
Odysseus and Diomédés, who have been wounded and disabled 
during the fight, now reappear in perfect force, and contend in 
the games: here is no case of miraculous hbaling, and the incon- 
sistency is more likely to have been admitted by a separate 
enlarging poet, than by the schemer of the Achilléis. 

The splendid books from the second to v. 322 of the seventh,! 
are equal, in most parts, to any portion of the Achilléis, and are 
pointedly distinguished from the latter by the broad view which 
they exhibit of the general Trojan war, with all its principal: 
personages, localities, and causes, — yet without adyancing the 
result promised in the first book, or, indeed, any final parpose 
whatever. Even the desperate wound inflicted by Tlepolemus 
on Sarpédon, is forgotten, when the latter hero is called forth in 
the subsequent Achilléis.2 The arguments of Lachmann, who 
dissects these six books into three or four separate songs,* carry 
no conviction to my mind; and I see no reason why we should 
not consider all of them to be by the same author, bound together 
by the common purpose of giving a great collective picture which 
may properly be termed an Iliad. The tenth book, or Doloneia, 
though adapted specially to the place in which it stands, agrees 
with the books between the first and eighth in belonging only to 
the general picture of the war, without helping forward the 
march of the Achilléis; yet it seems conceived in a lower vein, 
in so far as we can trust our modern ethical sentiment. One is 


1 The latter portion of the seventh book is spoiled by the very unsatisfac- 
tory addition introduced to explain the construction of the wall and ditch: 
all the other incidents (the agora and embassy of the Trojans, the truce for 
burial, the arrival of wine-ships from Lemnos, etc.) suit perfectly with the 
scheme of the poet of these books, to depict the Trojan war generally. 

* Unless, indeed, we are to imagine the combat between Tlepolemns and 
Sarpédon, and that between Glaukus and Diomédés, to be separate songs ; 
and they are among the very few passages in the Iliad which are completely 
separable, implying no special antecedents. 

* Compare also Heyne, Excursus ii. sect. ii. ad Iliad. xxiv. vol. viii. 
p- 783. 
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unwilling to believe that the author of the fifth book, or Aristeia 
of Diomédés, would condescend to employ the hero whom he 
there so brightly glorifies,— the victor even over Arés himself,— 
in slaughtering newly-arrived Thracian sleepers, without any 
large purpose or necessity.!. The ninth book, of which I have 
already spoken at length, belongs to a different vein of conception, 
and seems to me more likely to have emanated from a separate 
composer. 

While intimating these views respecting the authorship of the 
Iliad, as being in my judgment the most probable, I must repeat 
that, though the study of the poem carries to my mind a sufficient 
conviction respecting its structure, the question between unity and 
plurality of authors is essentially less determinable. The poem 
consists of a part original, and other parts superadded ; yet it is 
certainly not impossible that the author of the former may 


? Subsequent poets, seemingly thinking that the naked story, (of: Diomédés 
slaughtering Rhésus and his companions in their sleep,) as it now stands in 
the Iliad, was too displeasing, adopted different ways of dressing it up, 
Thus, according to Pindar (ap. Schol. Iliad. x. 435), Rhésus fought one day 
as the ally of Troy, and did such terrific damage, that the Greeks had no 
other means of averting total destruction from his hand on the next day, 
except by killing him during the night. And the Euripidean drama, called 
Rhésus, though representing the latter as a new-comer, yet puts into the 
mouth of Athéné the like overwhelming predictions of what he would do on 
the coming day, if suffered to live; so that to kill him in the night is the 
only way of saving the Greeks (Eurip. Rhés. 602): moreover, Rhésus him- 
self is there brought forward as talking with such overweening insolence, 
that the sympathies of man, and the envy of the gods, are turned against 
him (ib. 458). 

But the story is best known in the form and with the addition (equally 
unknown to the Iliad) which Virgil has adopted. It was decreed by fate that, 
if the splendid horses of Rhésus were permitted once either to taste the — 
Trojan provender, or to drink of the river Xanthus, nothing could preserve 
the Greeks from ruin (.¥neid, i. 468, with Servius, ad loc.) : — 


“Nee procul hine Rhesi niveis tentoria velis 
Agnoscit lacrymans: primo que prodita somno 
Tydides multa vastabat cede cruentus: 
Ardentesque avertit equos in castra, prinsquam 
Pabula gustassent 'Troj#, Xanthumque bibissent.” 


All these versions are certainly improvements upon the story as it stands in 
the Diad. 


O* 
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himself have composed the latter; and such would be my belief, 

if I regarded plurality of composers as an inadmissible idea. On ° 
this supposition, we must conclude that the poet, while anxious 
for the addition of new, and for the most part, highly interesting 
matter, has not thought fit to recast the parts and events in such 
manner as to impart to the whole a pervading thread of consensus 
and organization, such as we see in the Odyssey. 

That the Odyssey is of later date than the Iliad, and by a 
different author, seems to be now the opinion of most critics, 
especially of Payne Knight! and Nitzsch ; though O. Miller leans 
to a contrary conclusion, at the same time adding that he thinks 
the arguments either way not very decisive. There are consid- 
erable differences of statement in the two poems in regard to 
some of the gods: Iris is messenger of the gods in the Iliad, and 
Hermés in the Odyssey: Holus, the dispenser of the winds in 
the Odyssey, is not noticed in the twenty-third book of the Iliad, 
but, on the contrary, Iris invites the winds, as independent gods, 
to come and kindle the funeral pile of Patroclus; and, unless we 
are to expunge the song of Demodokus in the eighth book of the 
Odyssey, as spurious, Aphrodité there appears as the wife of 
Héphestus,— a relationship not known to the Iliad. There are 
also some other points of difference enumerated by Mr. Knight 
and others, which tend to justify the presumption that the author 
of the Odyssey is not identical either with the author of the 
Achilléis or his enlargers, which G. Hermann considers to be a 
point unquestionable.2 Indeed, the difficulty of supposing a long 
coherent poem to have been conceived, composed, and retained, 
without any aid of writing, appears to many critics even now, 
insurmountable, though the evidences on the other side, are, in 

_ my view, sufficient to outweigh any negative presumption thus 
suggested. But it is improbable that the same person should 
have powers of memorial combination sufficient for composing two 
such poems, nor is there any proof to force upon us such a suppo- 
sition. 

Presuming a difference of authorship between the two poems, 


1 Mr. Knight places the Iliad about two centuries, and the Odyssey one 
century, anterior to Hesiod: a century between the two poems (Prolegg. c 
Ixi.) . 

* Hermann, Preefat. ad Odyss. p. vii. 


Se 
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I feel less convinced about the supposed juniority of the Odyssey. 
The discrepancies in manners and language in the one and the 
other, are so little important, that two different persons, in the 
same age and society, might well be imagined to exhibit as great 
or even greater. It is to be recollected that the subjects of the 
two are heterogeneous, so as to conduct the poet, even were he 
the same man, into totally different veins of imagination and 
illustration. The pictures of the Odyssey seem to delineate the 
same heroic life.as the [liad, though looked at from a distinct 
point of view: and the circumstances surrounding the residence 
of Odysseus, in Ithaka, are just such as we may suppose him to 
have left in order to attack Troy. If the scenes presented to us 
are for the most part pacific, as contrasted with the incessant 
fighting of the Iliad, this is not to be ascribed to any greater 
sociality or civilization in the real hearers of the Odyssey, but to 
the circumstances of the hero whom the poet undertakes to 
adorn: nor can we doubt that the poems of Arktinus and 
Leschés, of a later date than the Odyssey, would have given us 
as much combat and bloodshed as the Iliad. I am not struck by 
those proofs of improved civilization which some critics affirm the 
Odyssey to present: Mr. Knight, who is of this opinion, never- 
theless admits that the mutilation of Melanthius, and the hanging 
up of the female slaves by Odysseus, in that poem, indicate 
greater barbarity than any incidents in the fights before Troy.! 
The more skilful and compact structure of the Odyssey, has been 
often considered as a proof of its juniority in age: and in the case 
of two poems by the same author, we might plausibly contend 
that practice would bring with it improvement in the combining 
faculty. But in reference to the poems before us, we must rec- 
ollect, first, that in all probability the Iliad (with which the 
comparison is taken) is not a primitive but an enlarged poem, 
and that the primitive Achilléis might well have been quite as 
coherent as the Odyssey; secondly, that between different 
authors, superiority in structure is, not a proof of subsequent 
composition, inasmuch as, on that hypothesis, we should be com- 
pelled to admit that the later poem of Arktinus would be an 
improvement upon the Odyssey ; thirdly, that, even if it were so, 


es 


' Knieht, Prolegg. 1, c. Odyss. xxn. 465-478. 
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we could only infer that the author of the Odysscy hed Aeard the 
Achilléis or the Iliad; we could not infer that he lived one or 
two generations afterwards.! 

On the whole, the balance of probabilitics ceexnw in favor of 
distinct authorship for the two poems, but the same age,— and 
that age a very early one, anterior to the first Olympiad. And 
they may thus be used as evidences, and contemporary evidences, 
for the phenomena of primitive Greek civilization ; while they 
also show that the power of constructing long premeditated epics, 
without the aid of writing, is to be taken as a characteristic of 
the earliest known Greek mind. This was the point controverted 
by Wolf, which a full review of the case (in my judgment) 
decides against him: it is, moreover, a valuable result for the 
historian of the Greeks, inasmuch as it marks out to him the 
ground from which he is to start in appreciating their ulterior 
progress.? 


1 The arguments, upon the faith of which Payne Knight and other critics 
have maintained the Odyssey to be younger than the Iliad, are well stated 
and examined in Bernard Thiersch, — Questio de Diversa Iliadis et Odys 
ses Altate,— in the Anhang (p. 806) to his work Ueber das Zeitalter und 
Vaterland des Homer. 

He shows all such arguments to be very inconclusive; though the grounds 
upon which he himself maintains identity of age between the two appear to 
me not at all more satisfactory (p. 327): we can infer nothing to the point 
from the mention of Telemachus in the Iliad. 

Welcker thinks that there is a great difference of age, and an evident 
difference of authorship, between the two poems (Der Episch. Kykivs, 
p- 295). 

O. Miller admits the more recent date of the Odyssey, but considers it 
“ difficult and hazardous to raise upon this foundation any definite conclu- 
sions as to the person and age of the poet.” (History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece, ch. v. s. 13.) 

* Dr. Thirlwall has added to the second edition of his History of Greece 
a valuable Appendix, on the early history of the Homeric poems (vol. i. pp. 
500-516); which contains copious information respecting the discrepant 
opinions of German critics, with a brief comparative examination of their 
reasons. I could have wished that so excellent a judge had superadded, to 
his enumeration of the views of others, an ampler exposition of his own. 
Dr. Thirlwall seems decidedly convinced upon that which appears to me the 
most important point in the Homeric controversy: “That before the appear- 
ance of the earliest of the poems of the Epic Cycle, the [liad and Odyssey, 
even if they did not exist precisely in their present form, had at least reached 
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Whatever there may be of truth in the different conjectures of 
critics respecting the authorship and structure of these unrivalled 
poems, we are not to imagine that it is the perfection of their 
epical symmetry which has given them their indissoluble hold 
upon the human mind, as well modern as ancient. There is some 
tendency in critics, from Aristotle downwards,! to invert the 
order of attributes in respect to the Homeric poems, so as to dwell 
most on recondite excellences which escape the unaided reader, 
and which are even to a great degree disputable. But it is given 
to few minds (as Goethe has remarked?) to appreciate fully the 
mechanism of a long poem ; and many feel the beauty of the sep- 
arate parts, who have no sentiment for the aggregate perfection 
of the whole. 

Nor were the Homeric poems originally addressed to minds of 
the rarer stamp. They are intended for those feelings which 
the critic has in common with the unlettered mass, not for that 
enlarged range of vision and peculiar standard which he has 
acquired to himself. They are of all poems the most absolut ly 
and unreservedly popular: had they been otherwise, they could 


their present compass, and were regarded each as a complete and well-defined 
whole, not as a fluctuating aggregate of fugitive pieces.” (p. 509.) 

This marks out the Homeric poems as ancient both in the items and in 
the total, and includes negation of the theory of Wolf and Lachmann, who 
contend that, as a total, they only date from the age of Peisistratus. It is 
then safe to treat the poems as unquestionable evidences of Grecian antiquity 
(meaning thereby 776 B. c.), which we could not do if we regarded all con- 
gruity of parts in the poems as brought about through alterations of 
Peisistratus and his friends. 

There is also a. very just admonition of Dr. Thirlwall (p. 516) as to the 
difficulty of measuring what degree of discrepancy or inaccuracy might or 
might not have escaped he poet’s attention, in an age so imperfectly known 
to us. 

1 There are just remarks on this point in Heyne’s Excursus, ii. sect. 2 and 
4, ad Il. xxiv. vol. viii. pp. 771-800. 

2“ Wenig Deutsche, und vielleicht nur wenige Menschen aller newern 
Nationen, haben Gefihl fiir ein wsthetisches Ganzes: sie loben und tadeln 
mur stellenweise, sie entziicken sich nur stellenweise.” (Goethe, Wilhelm 
Meister: I transcribe this from Welcker’s /Eschyl. Trilogie, p. 306.) 

What ground there is for restricting this proposition to modern ag con- 
feasted with ancient nations, I am unable to conceive. 
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not have lived so long in the mouth of the rhapsodes, and the 
ear and memory of the people: and it was then that their influ- 
ence was first acquired, never afterwards to be shaken. Their 
beauties belong to the parts taken separately, which revealed 
themselves spontaneously to the listening crowd at the festival,— 
far more than to the whole poem taken together, which could 
hardly be appreciated unless the parts were dwelt upon and suf- 
fered to expand in the mind. The most unlettered hearer of 
those times could readily seize, while the most instructed reader 
can still recognize, the characteristic excellence of Homeric nar- 
rative, — its straightforward, unconscious, unstudied simplicity, — 
its concrete forms of speech! and happy alternation of action 


1 The xtvotueva dvouara of Homer were extolled by Aristotle; see Schol. 
ad Iliad. i. 481; compare Dionys. Halicarn. De Compos. Verbor. c. 20. 
Gore undév hyiv diagépery yivoueva Ta mpaypara fj Aeyoueva dpav. Respect- 
ing the undisguised bursts of feeling by the heroes, the Scholiast ad Iliad. i. 
849 tells us, — Erozov Td ypwikoy mpd¢ daxpvc,—compare Euripid. Helen. 
959, and the severe censures of Plato, Republ. ii. p. 388. 

The Homeric poems were the best understood, and the most widely 
popular of all Grecian composition, even among the least instructed per- 
sons, such (for example) as the semibarbarians who had acquired the Greek 
language in addition to their own mother tongue. (Dio Chrysost. Or. xviii. 
vol. i. p. 478; Or. liii. vol. ii. p. 277, Reisk.) Respecting the simplicity and 
perspicuity of the narrative style, implied in this extensive popularity, Por- 
phyry made a singular remark: he said, that the sentences of Homer really 
presented much difficulty and obscurity, but that ordinary readers fancied 
they understood him, “ because of the general clearness which appeared to 
run through the poems.” (See the Prolegomena of Villoison’s edition of 
the Iliad, p. xli.) This remark affords the key to a good deal of the Homeric 
criticism. There doubtless were real obscurities in the poems, arising from 
altered associations, customs, religion, language, etc., as well as from cor- 
rupt text; but while the critics did good service in elucidating these diffi- 
culties, they also introduced artificially many others, altogether of their own 
creating. Refusing to be satisfied with the plain and obvious meaning, they 
sought in Homer hidden purposes, elaborate innuendo, recondite motives 
even with regard to petty details, deep-laid rhetorical artifices (see a speci- 
men in Dionys. Hal. Ars Rhetor. c. 15, p. 316, Reiske; nor is even Aristotle 
exempt from similar tendencies, Schol. ad Iliad. iii. 441, x. 198), or a sub- 
stratum of philosophy allegorized. No wonder that passages, quite perspic- 
uous to the vulgar reader, seemed difficult to them. 

There could not be so sure a way of missing the real Homer as by search- 
ing for him in these devious recesses. He is essentially the poet of the 


‘a 
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with dialogue,—its vivid pictures of living agents, always 
clearly and sharply individualized, whether in the commanding 
proportions of Achilles and Odysseus, in the graceful presence 
of Helen and Penelope, or in the more humble contrast of Eu- 
mzus and Melanthius; and always, moreover, animated by the 
frankness with which his heroes give utterance to all their 
transient emotions and even all their infirmities, — its constant 
reference to those coarser veins of feeling and palpable motives 
which belong to all men in common, — its fulness of graphic 
details, freshly drawn from the visible and audible world, and 
though often homely, never tame, nor trenching upon that limit 
of satiety to which the Greek mind was so keenly alive, — lastly, 
its perpetual junction of gods and men in the same picture, and 
familiar appeal to ever-present divine agency, in harmony with 
the interpretation of nature at that time universal. 

It is undoubtedly easier to feel than to describe the impressive 
influence of Homeric narrative: but the time and circumstances 
under which that influence was first, and most powerfully felt, 
preclude the possibility of explaining it by comprehensive and 
elaborate comparisons, such as are implied in Aristotle’s remarks 
upon the structure of the poems. The critic who seeks the 
explanation in the right place will not depart widely from the 
point of view of those rude auditors to whom the poems were 
originally addressed, or from the susceptibilities and capacities 
common to the human bosom in every stage of progressive cul- 
ture. And though the refinements and delicacies of the poems, — 
as well as their general structure, are a subject of highly interest- 
ing criticism, — yet it is not to these that Homer owes his wide- 
spread and imperishable popularity. Still less is it true, as the 
well-known observations of Horace would lead us to believe, 


broad highway and the market-place, touching the common sympathies and 
satisfying the mental appetencies of his countrymen with unrivalled effect ; 
but exempt from ulterior views, either selfish or didactic, and immersed in 
the same médium of practical life and experience, religiously construed, as 
his auditors. No nation has ever yet had so perfect and touching an expo- 
sition of its early social mind as the Niad and Odyssey exhibit. 

In the verbal criticism of Homer, the Alexandrine literati seem to have 
made a very great advance, as compared with the glossographers who pre- 
ceded them. (See Lelirs, De Studiis Aristarchi, Dissert. 1). p. 42.) 
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that Homer is a teacher of ethical wisdom akin and superior to 
Chrysippus or Crantor.! No didactic purpose is to be found in 
the Iliad and Odyssey; a philosopher may doubtless extract, 
from the incidents and strongly marked characters which it con- 
tains, much illustrative matter for his exhortations, — but the 
ethical doctrine which he applies must emanate from his own 
reflection. The homeric hero manifests virtues or infirmities, 
fierceness or compassion, with the same straightforward and 
simple-minded vivacity, unconscious of any ideal standard by 


' Horat. Epist. i. 2, v. 1-26: — 
‘“ Sirenum voces, et Circes pocula nosti : 
Que si cum sociis stultus cupidusque bibisset, 
Vixissct canis immundus, vel amica luto sus.” 


Horace contrasts the folly and greediness of the companions of- Ulysses, in 
accepting the refreshments tendered to them by Circe, with the self-com- 
mand of Ulysses himself in refusing them. But in the incident as described 
in the original poem, neither the praise nor the blame, here implied, finds 
any countenance. The companions of Ulysses follow the universal practice 
in accepting hospitality tendered to strangers, the fatal consequences of 
which, in their particular case, they could have no ground for suspecting ; 
while Ulysses is preserved from a similar fate, not by any self-command of 
his own, but by a previous divine warning and a special antidote, which had 
‘not been vouchsafed to the rest (see Odyss. x. 285). And the incident of 
the Sirens, if it is to be taken as evidence of anything, indicates rather the 
absence, than the presence, of self-command on the part of Ulysses. 

Of the violent mutations of text, whereby the Grammatici or critics tried 
- to efface from Homer bad ethical tendencies (we must remember that many 
of these men were lecturers to youth), a remarkable specimen is afforded by 
Venet. Schol. ad Iliad. ix. 458; compare Plutarch, de Audiendis Poetis, p. 
95. Phoenix describes the calamitous family tragedy in which he himself 
had been partly the agent, partly the victim. Now that an Homeric hero 
should confess guilty proceedings, and still more guilty designs, without any 
expression of shame or contrition, was insupportable to the feelings of the 
critics. One of them, Aristodemus, thrust two negative particles into one 
of the lines; and though he thereby ruined not only the sense but the metre, 
his emendation procured for him universal applause, because he had main- 
tained the innocence of the hero («ai ob pévov nidoxingoer, GAAQ Kai ériuipdn, 
ie eboeBi tnphoce Tov fpwa). And Aristarchus thonght the case so alarm- 
ing, that he struck out from the text four lines, which have only been pre- 
served to us by Plutarch (‘O pay ’Apiorapyoc éferde ra Exy raita, poP7- 
Beic). See the Fragment of Dioscorides (wept ray map’ ‘Ounpy Nour) 
in Didot’s Fragmenta Historicor. Greecor. vol. ii. p. 193. 
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which his conduct is to be tried;! nor can we trace in the poet 
any ulterior function beyond that of the inspired organ of the 
Muse, and the nameless, but eloquent, herald of lost adventures 
out of the darkness of the past. 


‘\ 


1“ C’est un tableau idéal, 4 coup sir, que celui de la société Grecque 
dans les chants qui portent le nom d’Homére: et pourtant cette société y 
est toute entitre reproduite, avec la rusticité, la férocité de ses mceurs, ses 
bonnes et ses mauvaises passions, sans dessein de faire particuli¢rement 
ressortir, de célébrer tel ou tel de ses mérites, de ses avantages, ou de laisser 
dans l’ombre ses vices et ses maux. Ce mélange du bien et du mal, du fort 
et du faible, — cette simultancité d’idées et de sentimens en apparence con- 
traires,—cette variété, cette incohérence, ce développement inégal de la 
nature et de la destinée humaine, — c’est précisément la ce qu'il y a de plus 
poétique, car c’est le fond méme des choses, c’est la vérité sur Phomme et le 
monde: et dans les peintures idéales qu’en veulent faire la poésie, le roman 
et méme histoire, cet ensemble, si divers et pourtant si harmonieux, doit se 
retrouver: sans quoi l’idéal véritable y manque aussi bien que la réalité.” 
:Guizot, Cours d’Histoire Moderne, Lecon 7me, vol. i. p. 285.) 
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PART I. 


HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY AND LIMITS OF GREECE. 


Grexce Proper lies between the 36th and 40th parallels of 
north latitude, and between the 21st and 26th degrees of east 
longitude. Its greatest length, from Mount Olympus to Cape 
Tenarus, may be stated at 250 English miles; its greatest 
breadth, from the western coast of Akarnania to Marathon in 
Attica, at 180 miles; and the distance eastward from Ambrakia - 
across Pindus to the Magnesian mountain Homolé and the 
mouth of the Peneius is about 120 miles. Altogether, its area 
is somewhat less than that of Portugal.! In regard, however, 
to all attempts at determining the exact limits of Greece proper, 
we may remark, first, that these limits seem not to have been 
very precisely defined even among the Greeks themselves ; and 
next, that so large a proportion of the Hellens were distributed 
among islands and colonies, and so much of their influence upon 
the world in general produced through their colonies, as to 


1 Compare Strong, Statistics of the Kingdom of Greece, p. 2; and Kruse, 
Hellas, vol. i. ch. 3, p. 196, 
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render the extent of their original domicile a matter of com- 
paratively little moment to verify. 

The chain called Olympus and the Cambunian mountains, 
ranging from east and west, and commencing with the gean 
sea or the gulf of Therma, near the 40th degree of north 
latitude, is prolonged under the name of Mount Lingon, until it 
touches the Adriatic at the Akrokeraunian promontory. The 
country south of this chain comprehended all that in ancient 
times was regarded as Greece, or Hellas proper, but it also com~ 
prehended something more. Hellas proper,' (or continuous 
Hellas, té use the language of Skylax and Diksarchus) was 
understood to begin with the town and gulf of Ambrakia: from 
thence, northward to the Akrokeraunian promontory, lay the 
land called by the Greeks Epirus, — occupied by the Chaonians, 
Molossians, and Thesprotians, who were termed Epirots, and 
were not esteemed to belong to the Hellenic aggregate. This at 
least was the general understanding, though X¢tolians and Akar- 
nanians, in their more distant sections, seem to have been not less 
widely removed from the full type of Hellenism than the Epirots 
were; while Herodotus is inclined to treat even Molossians and 
Thesprotians as Hellens.? 

- At a point about midway between the Aiégean and Ionian seas, 
Olympus and Lingon are traversed nearly at right angles by the 
still longer and vaster chain called Pindus, which stretches in a 
line rather west of north from the northern side of the range of 
Olympus: the system to which these mountains belong seems to 
begin with the lofty masses of greenstone comprised under the name 
of Mount Scardus, or Scordus, (Schardagh,)3 which is divided only 


1 Dikegarch, 31, p. 460, ed. Fuhr : ~ 
‘"H & 'EAAd¢ dd rig "AuSpaxiag eivat doxei 
Maduora ouveyie 7d wépacg’ abt 0’ Epxerac 
"Ext rov wotauoy IInverdy, O¢ diAéag ypaget, 
"Opo¢g re Mayvarwr ‘OpdAnv KexAnpévor. 

Skylax, c. 35.— AuBpaxia— tvreidev dpyerat f ‘EAAGs ovvexne ecvac 
péype Unvetov woréuov, xat ‘Opodiov Mayvarixitg méAews, f Eote mapa roy 
nétapoy, 

7 oie i. 146: ii. 56. The Molossian Alk6n passes for a Hellen {Herod. 

127). 


* The mountain systems in the ancient Macedonia and Iyricum, north 
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py the narrow cleft, containing the river Drin, from the limestone 
of the Albanian Alps. From the southern face of Olympus, 
Pindus strikes off nearly southward, forming the boundary be- 
tween Thessaly and Epirus, and sending forth about the 39th 
degree of latitude the lateral chain of Othrys,— which latter takes 
an easterly course, forming the southern boundary of Thessaly, 
and reaching the sea between Thessaly and the northern coast 
of Eubea. Southward of Othrys, the chain of Pindus, under the 
name of Tymphréstus, still continues, until another lateral chain, 
called Cita, projects from it again towards the east, — forming 
the lofty coast immediately south of the Maliac gulf, ‘with the 
narrow road of Thermopylz between the two, — and terminating 
at the Eubcean strait. At the point of junction with Cita, the 
chain of, Pindus forks into two branches; one striking to the 
westward of south, and reaching across /tolia, under the names 
of Arakynthus, Kurius, Korax, and Taphiassus, to the promon- 
tory called Antirrhion, situated on the northern side of the 
narrow entrance of the Corinthian gulf, over against the cor- 
responding promontory of Rhion in Peloponnesus; the other 
tending south-east, and forming Parnassus, Helicon, and Kithe- 
r6én ; indeed, Avgaleus and Hymettus, even down to the south- 
ernmost cape of Attica, Sunium, may be treated as a continuance 
of this chain. From the eastern extremity of (ita, also, a range 
of hills, inferior in height to the preceding, takes its departure in 
a south-easterly direction, under the various names of Knémis, 
Ptéon, and Teuméssus. It is joined with Kithzrén by the lateral 
communication, ranging from west to east, called Parnés; while 


of Olympus, have been yet but imperfectly examined: see Dr. Griesebach, 
Reise durch Rumelien und nach Brussa im Jahre 1839, vol. ii. ch. 13, p. 112, 
seqq. (GOtting. 1841), which contains much instruction respecting the real 
relations of these mountains as compared with the different ideas and repre- 
sentations of them. The words of Strabo (lib. vii. Excerpt. 3, ed. Tzschucke), 
that Seardus, Orbélus, Rhodopé, and Hemus extend in a straight line from 
the Adriatic to the Euxine, are incorrect. 

See Leake's Travels in Northern Greece, vol. i p. 335: the pass of 
Tschangon, near Castoria (through which the river Devol passes from 
the eastward to fall into the Adriatic on the westward), is the only cleft 
in this long chain from the river Drin in the north down to the centre of 


Greene. 
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the celebrated Pentelikus, abundant in marble quarries, ccnsti- 
tutes its connecting link, to the south of Parnés with the chain 
from Kithzron to Sunium. 

From the promontory of Antirrhion, the line of mountains 
crosses into Peloponnesus, and stretches in a southerly direction 
down to the extremity of the peninsula called Tznarus, now 
Cape Matapan. Forming the boundary between Elis with Mes- 
senia on one side, and Arcadia with Laconia on the other, it 
bears the successive names of Olenus, Panachaikus, Pholoé, 
Erymanthus, Lykeeus, Parrhasius, and Taygetus. Another series 
of mountains strikes off from Kitheerén towards the south-west, 
constituting, under the names of Geraneia and Oneia, the rugged 
and lofty Isthmus of Corinth, and then spreading itself into 
Peloponnesus. On entering that peninsula, one of its branches 
tends westward along the north of Arkadia, comprising the 
Akrokorinthus, or citadel of Corinth, the high peak of Kylléné, 
the mountains of Aroanii and Lampeia, and ultimately joining 
Erymanthus and Pholoé, — while the other branch strikes south- 
ward towards the south-eastern cape of Peloponnesus, the for- 
midable Cape Malea, or St. Angelo, — and exhibits itself under 
the successive names of Apesas, Artemisium, Parthenium, 
Parnén, Thornax, and Zaréx. 

From the eastern extremity of Olympus, in a direction rather 
to the eastward of south, stretches the range of mountains first 
called Ossa, and afterwards Pelion, down to the south-eastern 
corner of Thessaly. The long, lofty, and naked back-bone of the 
island of Eubcea, may be viewed as a continuance both of this 
chain and of the chain of Othrys: the line is farther prolonged 
by a series of islands in the Archipelago, Andros, Ténos, Myk- 
onos, and Naxos, belonging to the group called the Cyclades, or 
islands encircling the sacred centre of Delos. Of these Cyclades, 
others are in like manner a continuance of the chain which reaches 
to Cape Sunium,— Keds, Kythnos, Seriphos, and Siphnos join on 
to Attica, as Andros does to Eubeea. And we might even con- 
sider the great island of Krete as a prolongation of the system of 
mountains which breasts the winds and waves at Cape Malea, the 
island of Kythéra forming the intermediate link between them. 
Skiathus, Skopelus, and Skyrus, to the north-east of Eubcea, also 
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mark themselves out as outlying peaks of the range comprehend- 
ing Pelion and Eubcea.! 

By this brief sketch, which the reader will naturally compare 
with one of the recent maps of the country, it will be seen that 
Greece proper is among the most mountainous territories in 
Europe. For although it is convenient, in giving a systematic 
view of the face of the country, to group the multiplicity of 
mountains into certain chains, or ranges, founded upon approxi- 
mative uniformity of direction; yet, in point of fact, there are so 
many ramifications and dispersed peaks,— so vast a number of 
hills and crags of different magnitude and elevation,— that a 
comparatively small proportion of the surface is left for level 
ground. Not only few continuous plains, but even few contin- 
uous valleys, exist throughout all Greece proper. The largest 
spaces of level ground are seen in Thessaly, in tolia, in the 
western portion of Peloponnesus, and in Beotia; but irregular 
mountains, valleys frequent but isolated, land-locked basins and 
declivities, which often occur, but seldom last long, form the 
character of the country.? 

The islands of the Cyclades, Eubcea, Attica, and Laconia, 
consist for the most part of micaceous schist, combined with and 
often covered by crystalline granular limestone. The centre 


1 For the general sketch of the mountain system of Hellas, see Kruse, Hellas, 
vol.i.ch. 4, pp. 280-290 ; Dr. Cramer, Geog. of An. Greece, vol. i. pp. 3-8. 

Respecting the northern regions, Epirus, Illyria, and Macedonia, O. Miil- 
ler, in his short but valuable treatise Ueber die Makedoner, p. 7 (Berlin, 
1825), may be consulted with advantage. This treatise is annexed to the 
English translation of his History of the Dorians by Mr. G. C. Lewis. 

% Out of the 47,600,000 stremas (= 12,000,000 English acres) included in 
the present kingdom of Greece, 26,500,000 go to mountains, rocks, rivers, 
lakes, and forests, — and 21,000,000 to arable land, vineyards, olive and cur. 
rant grounds, etc. By arable land is meant, land fit for cultivation; for a 
comparatively small portion of it is actually cultivated at present (Strong, 
Statistics of Greece, p. 2, London, 1842). 

‘The modern kingdom of Greece does not include Thessaly. The epithet 
xatAds (hollow) is applied to several of the chief Grecian states, — xotAq 
"HA tc, Koay Aakedaipwr, xotAdv "Apyog, ete. 

‘KépivSo¢ d¢pig re xa? xotAaiverat, Strabo, viii. p. $81. 

The fertility of Boeotia is noticed in Strabo, ix. p. 400, and in the valuable 
fragment of Dikearchus, Biog ‘EAA Gdo¢, p. 140, ed. Fubr. 

3 For the geological and miparalogical character of Greece, see the survey 
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and west of Peloponnesus, as well as the country north of the 
Corinthian gulf from the gulf of Ambrakia to the strait of Eubcea, 
present a calcareous formation, varying in different localities as 
to color, consistency, and hardness, but, generally, belonging or 
approximating to the chalk: it is often very compact, but is dis- 
tinguished in a marked manner from the crystalline limestone 
above mentioned.. The two loftiest summits in Greece! (both, 
however, lower than Olympus, estimated at nine thousand seven 
hundred feet) exhibit this formation,— Parnassus, which attains 
eight thousand feet, and the point of St. Elias in Taygetus, which 
is not less than seven thousand eight hundred feet. Clay-slate, 
and conglomerates of sand, lime, and clay, are found in many 
parts: a close and firm conglomerate of lime composes the Isth- 
mus of Corinth: loose deposits of pebbles, and calcareous breccia, 
occupy also some portions of the territory. But the most impor. 
tant and essential elements of the Grecian soil, consist of the 
diluvial and alluvial formations, with which the troughs and 
basins are filled up, resulting from the decomposition of the older 
adjoining rocks. In these reside the productive powers of the 
country, and upon these the grain and vegetables for the subsis- 
tence of the people depend. The mountain regions are to a great 
degree barren, destitute at present of wood or any useful vegeta- 
‘ion, though theré is reason to believe that they were better 
wooded in antiquity: in many parts, however, and especially in 
Etolia and Akarnania, they afford plenty of timber, and in all 
parts, pasture for the cattle during summer, at a time when the 
plains are thoroughly burnt up.2 For other articles of food, 


undertaken by Dr. Fiedler, by orders of the present government of Greece, 
in 1834 and the following years (Reise durch alle Theile des K6nigreichs 
Griechenland in Auftrag der K. G. Regierung in den Jahren 1884 bis 1837, 
especially vol. ii. pp. 512-530). 

Professor Ross remarks upon the character of the Greek limestone, — 
hard and intractable to the mason, — jagged and irregular in its fracture, — 
as having first determined in early times the polygonal style of architeeture, 
which has been denominated (he observes) Cyclopian and Pelasgic, without 
the least reason for either denomination (Reise in den Griech. Inseln, vol. i. 
p. 15). 

1 Griesebach, Reisen durch Rumelien, vol. ii. ch. 13, p. 124. 

*In passing through the valley between Cita and Parnassus, going 
towards Elateia, Fiedler observes the striking change in the character of the 
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dependence must be had on the valleys, which are occasionally of 
singular fertility. The low ground of Thessaly, the valley of 
the Kephisus, and the borders of the lake Kopais, in Beeotia, the 
western portion of Elis, the plains of Stratus on the confines of 
Akarnania and A‘tolia, and those near the river Pamisus in 
Messenia, both are now, and were in ancient times, remarkable 
for their abundant produce. 

Besides the scarcity of wood for fuel, there is another serious 
inconvenience to which the low grounds of Greece are exposed, 
—the want of a supply of water at once adequate and regular.! 
Abundance of rain falls during the autumnal and winter months, 
little or none during the summer; while the naked limestone of 
the numerous hills, neither absorbs nor retains moisture, so that 
the rain runs off as rapidly as it falls, and springs are rare.2 
Most of the rivers of Greece are torrents in early spring, and dry 
before the end of the summer: the copious combinations of the 
arcient language, designated the winter torrent by a special and 
separate word.2 ‘Che most considerable rivers in the country are, 
the Peneius, which carries off all the waters of Thessaly, finding 
an exit into the Avgean through the narrow defile which parts 
Ossa from Olympus,— and the Achelous, which flows from Pin- 
dus in a south-westerly direction, separating AXtolia from Akar- 
nania, and emptying itself into the Ionian sea: the Euénus also 


country: “ Romelia (i.e. Akarnania, /£tolia, Ozolian Lokris, etc.), woody, 
well-watered, and covered with a good soil, ceases at once and precipitously: 
while craggy limestone mountains, of a white-grey color, exhibit the cold 
character of Attica and the Morea.” (Fiedler, Reise, i. p. 213.) 

The Homeric Hymn to Apollo conceives even the wédiov mupidopoy 
of Thebes as having in its primitive state been covered with wood (v. 227). 

The best timber used by the ancient Greeks came from Macedonia, the 
Euxine, and the Propontis: the timber of Mount Parnassus and of Euboa 
was reckoned very bad; that of Arcadia better (Theophrast. v. 2, 1; iii. 9). 


1 See Fiedler, Reise, etc. vol. i. pp. 84, 219, 362, ete. 

Both Fiedler and Strong (Statistics of Greece, p, 169) dwell with great 
reason upon the inestimable value of Artesian wells for the country. 

® Ross, Reise auf den Griechischen Inseln, vol. 1. letter 2, p. 12. 

2'The Greek language seems to stand singularin the expression Yeruap- 
pode, — the Wadys of Arabia manifest the like alternation, of extreme tem- 
poniry fulness and violence, with absolute aryness ( Kriegk, Schriften zur 


aligemeinen Erdknnde, p. 201, Leipzig, 1840) 


nal 
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takes its rise at a more southerly part of the same mountain 
chain, and falls into the same sea more to the eastward. The 
rivers more to the southward are unequal and inferior. Ke- 
phisus and Asépus, in Beeotia, Alpheius, in Elis and Arcadia, 
Pamisus in Messenia, maintain each a languid stream throughout 
the summer ; while the Inachus near Argos, and the Kephisus 
and Ilissus near Athens, present a scanty reality which falls short 
still more of their great poetical celebrity. Of all those rivers 
which have been noticed, the Acheléus is by far the most impor- 
tant. The quantity of mud which its turbid stream brought 
down and deposited, occasioned a sensible increase of the land at 
its embouchure, within the observation of Thucydidés.! 

But the disposition and properties of the Grecian territory, 
though not maintaining permanent rivers, are favorable to the 
multiplication of lakes and marshes. There are numerous 
hollows and inclosed basins, out of which the water can find no 
superficial escape, and where, unless it makes for itself a subter- 
ranean passage through rifts in the mountains, it remains either 
as amarsh or a lake according tothe time of year. In Thessaly, 
we find the lakes Nessénis and Bcebéis; in Xtolia, between the 
Acheléus and Euénus, Strabo mentions the lake of Trichénis, 
besides several other lakes, which it is difficult to identify indi- - 
vidually, though the quantity of ground covered by lake and 
marsh is, as a whole, very considerable. In Beeotia, are situated 
the lakes Kopais, Hyliké, and Harma; the first of the three 
formed chiefly by the river Kephisus, flowing from Parnassus on 
the north-west, and shaping for itself’ a sinuous course through 
the mountains of Phokis. On the north-east and east, the lake 
Kopais is bounded by the high land of Mount Ptéon, which 
intercepts its communication with the strait.of Eubcea. Through’ 
ite limestone of this mountain, the water has either found or 
“‘yrced several subterraneous cavities, by which it obtains a partial 
‘gress on the other side of the rocky hill, and then flows into the 
strait. The Katahothra, as they were termed in antiquity, yet 
exist, but in an imperfect and half-obstructed condition. Even 
in antiquity, however, they never fully sufficed to carry off the 
surplus waters of the Kephisus; for the remains are still found 


1 Thacydid. ii. 102, 
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of an artificial tunnel, pierced through the whole breadth of the 
rock, and with perpendicular apertures at proper intervals to let 
in the air from above. This tunnel—one of the most interest- 
ing remnants of antiquity, since it must date from the prosperous 
days of the old Orchomenus, anterior to its absorption into the 
Beeotian league, as well as to the preponderance of Thebes,— is 
now choked up and rendered useless. It may, perhaps, have 
been designedly obstructed by the hand of an enemy, and the 
scheme of Alexander the Great, who commissioned an engineer 
from Chalkis to reopen it, was defeated, first, by discontents in 
Beeotia, and tltimately by his early death.! 

The Katabothra of the lake Kopais, are a specimen of the | 
phenomenon so frequent in Greece,— lakes and rivers finding for 
themselves subterranean passages through the cavities in the 
limestone rocks, and even pursuing their unseen course for a 
considerable distance before they emerge to the light of day. In 
Arcadia, especially, several remarkable examples of subterranean 
water communication occur ; this central region of Peloponnesus 
presents a cluster of such completely inclosed valleys, or basins.® 


ee See 

1 Strabo, ix. p. 407. . 

2 Colonel Leake observes (Travels in Morea, vol. iii. pp. 45, 153-155), 
“ Phe plain of Tripolitza (anciently that of Tegea and Mantineia) is by far 
the greatest of that cluster of valleys in the centre of Peloponnesus, each of 
which is so closely shut in by the intersecting mountains, that no outlet is 
afforded to the waters except through the mountains themselves,” etc. Re- 
specting the Arcadian Orchomenus, and: its inclosed lake with Katabothra, 
see the same work, p. 103; and the mountain plains near Corinth, p. 263. 

This temporary disappearance of the rivers was familiar to the ancient 
observers — of xaramivopevor tov rorduwy. (Aristot. Meteorolog.i.18. Dio- 
dér. xv. 49. Strabo, vi. p. 271; viit. p. $89, etc.) 

Their familiarity with this phenomenon was in part the source of some 
geographical suppositions, which now appear to us extravagant, respecting 
the long subterranean and submarine course of certain rivers, and their re- 
appearance at very distant points. Sophokles said that the Inachus of Akar- 
nania joined the Inachus of Argolis: Ibykus the poet affirmed that the 
Asdpus, near Sikyon, had its source in Phrygia; the river Inépus of the little 
island of Delos was alleged by others to be an effluent from the mighty 
Nile ; and the rhetor Zéilus, in a panegyrical oration to the inhabitants of 
‘Tenedos, went the length of assuring them that the Alphcius in Elis had its 
source in their island (Strabo, vi. p. 271). Not only Pindar and other poets 
(Antigon, Caryst. c. 155), but also the historian Timzus (Timei Frag. 127, 
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It will be seen from these circumstances, that Greece, con- 
sidering its limited total extent, offers but little motive, and still 
less of convenient means, for internal communication among its 
various inhabitants! Each village, or township, occupying its 


ed. Géller), and Pausanias, also, with the greatest confidence (v. 7, 2), believed 
that the fountain Arethusa, at Syracuse, was nothing else but the reappear- 
ance of the river Alpheius from Peloponnesus: this was attested by the 
actual fact that a goblet or cup ($:@A7), thrown into the Alpheius, had come 
up at the Syracusan fountain, which Timsus professed to have verified, — 
but even the arguments by which Strabo justifies his disbelief of this tale, 
show how powerfully the phenomena of the Grecian rivers acted upon his 
mind. “If (says he, l. c.) the Alpheius, instead of flowing into the sea, fell 
into some chasm in the earth, there would be some plausibility in supposing 
that it continued its subterranean course as far as Sicily without mixing 
with the sea: but since its junction with the sea is matter of observation, 
and since there is no aperture visible near the shore to absorb the water of 
the river (ordua Td katanivov 1d petua Tot rorayov), so it is plain that the | 
water cannot maintain its separation and its sweetness, whereas the spring 
Arethusa is perfectly good to drink.” I have translated here the sense 
rather than the words of Strabo; but the phenomena of “ rivers falling into 
chasms and being drunk up,” for a time, is exactly what happens in Greece. 
It did not appear to Strabo impossible that the Alpheius might traverse this 
great distance underground; nor do we wonder at this, when we learn that 
a more able geographer than he (Eratosthenés) supposed that the marshes 
of Rhinokolura, between the Mediterranean and the Red sea, were formed 
by the Euphrates and Tigris, which flowed underground for the length of 
6000 stadia or furlongs (Strabo, xvi. p. 741; Seidel. Fragm. Eratosth. p. 
194): compare the story about the Euphrates passing underground, and 
reappearing in Ethiopia as the river Nile (Pausan. ii. 5, 3). This disap- 
pearance and reappearance of rivers connected itself, in the minds of ancient 
physical philosophers, with the supposition of vast reservoirs of water in the 
interior of the earth, which were protruded upwards to the surface by some 
gaseous force (see Seneca, Nat. Quest. vi. 8). Pomponius Mela mentions 
an idea of some writers, that the source of the Nile was to be found, not in 
our (oixouuévn) habitable section of the globe, but in the Antichthon, or 
southern continent, and that it flowed under the ocean to rise up in Ethiopia 
(Mela, i. 9, 55). 

These views of the ancients, evidently based upon the analogy of Grecian 
rivers, are well set forth by M. Letronne, in a paper on the situation of the 
Terrestrial Paradise, as represented by the Fathers of the Church; cited in 
A. von Humboldt, Examen Critique de Histoire de la Géographie, etc., 
vol. iii. pp. 118-130. 

! 4 Upon the arrival of the king and regency in 1833 (observes Mr. Strong), 
no carriage-roads existed in Greece; nor were they, indeed, much wanted 
previously, as down to that period not a carriage, waggon, or cart, or any 
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plain with the inclosing mountains,' supplied its own mair vants 
whilst the transport of commodities by land was sufficiently 
difficult to discourage greatly any regular commerce with 
neighbors. In so far as the face of the interior country was 
concerned, it seemed as if nature had been disposed, from the 
beginning, to keep the population of Greece socially and politi- 
cally disunited,— by providing so many hedges of separation, 
and so many boundaries, generally hard, sometimes impossible, 
to overleap. One special motive to intercourse, however, arose 
out of this very geographical constitution of the country, and its 
endless alternation of mountain and valley. The difference of 
climate and temperature between the high and low grounds is 
very great; the harvest is secured in one place before it is ripe 
in another, and the cattle find during the heat of summer shelter 
and pasture on the hills, at a time when the plains are burnt up.? 
The practice of transferring them from the mountains to the 
plain according to the change of season, which subsists still as it 


other description of vehicles, was to be found in the whole country. The 
traffic in general was carried on by means of boats, to which the long indented 
line of the Grecian coast and its numerous islands afforded every facility. 
Between the seaports and the interior of the kingdom, the communication 
was effected by means of beasts of burden, such as mules, horses, and camels.” 
(Statistics of Greece, p. 33.) 

This exhibits a retrograde march to a point lower than the description of 
the Odyssey, where Telemachus and Peisistratus drive their chariot from 
Pylus to Sparta. The remains of the ancient roads are still seen in many 
parts of Greece (Strong, p. 34). 

4 Dr. Clarke’s description deserves to be noticed, though his warm eulogies 
on the fertility of the soil, taken generally, are not borne out by later ob- 
servers: “The physical phenomena of Greece, differing from those of any 
other country, present a series of beautifal plains, successively surrounded 
by mountains of limestone ; resembling, although upon a larger scale, and 
rarely accompanied by volcanic products, the craters of the Phlegrzan fields. 
Everywhere, their level surfaces seems to have been deposited by water, 
gradually retired or evaporated ; they consist for the most part of the richest 
soil, and their produce is yet proverbially abundant. In this manner, stood 
the cities of Argos, Sikyon, Corinth, Megara, Eleusis, Athens, Thebes, Am- 
phissa, Orchomenus, Cheronea, Lebadea, Larissa, Pella, and many others.” 
(Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii. ch. 4, p. 74.) 

* Sir W. Gell found, in the month of March, summer in the low plains of 
Mesgenia, spring in Laconia, winter in Arcadia (Journey in Greece, pp 
355-359). 
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did in ancient times, is intimately connected with the structure 
of the country, and must from the earliest period have brought 
about communication among the otherwise disunited villages. 
Such difficulties, however, in the internal transit by land, were 
to a great extent counteracted by the large proportion of coast, 
and the accessibility of the country by sea. The prominences 
and indentations in the line of Grecian coast, are hardly less 
remarkable than the multiplicity of elevations and depressions 
which everywhere mark the surface.2 The shape of Pelopon- 
nesus, with its three southern gulfs, (the Argolic, Laconian, and 
Messenian,) was compared by the ancient geographers to the 
leaf of a plane-tree: the Pagaszan gulf on the eastern side of 
Greece, and the Ambrakian gulf on the western, with their nar- 
row entrances and considerable area, are equivalent to internal 


1 The cold central region (or mountain plain, — dpo7édtov) of Tripolitza, 
differs in climate from the maritime regions of Peloponessus, as much as 
the south of England from the south of France...... No appearance of 
spring on the trees near Tegea, though not more than twenty-four miles 
from Argos......Cattle are sent from thence every winter to the maritime 
plains of Elos in Laconia (Leake, Trav. in Morea, vol. i. pp. 88, 98, 197). 
The pasture on Mount Olono (boundary of Elis, Arcadia, and Achaia) is 
not healthy until June (Leake, vol. ii. p. 119); compare p. 348, and Fiedler, 
Reise, i. p. 314. 

Seé also the Instructive Inscription of Orchomenus, in Boeckh, Staats 
haushaltung der Athener, t. ii. p. 380. | 

The transference of cattle, belonging to proprietors in one state, for tem- 
porary pasturage in another, is as old as the Odyssey, and is marked by 
various illustrative incidents: see the cause of the first Messenian war 
(Diodor. Fragm. viii. vol. iv. p. 23, ed. Wess; Pausan. iv. 4, 2). 

* “ Universa autem (Peloponnesus), velut pensante sequorum incursus 
natura, in montes 76 extollitur.” (Plin. H. N. iv. 6.) 

Strabo touches, in a striking passage (ii. pp. 121-122), on the influence 
of the sea in determining the shape and boundaries of the land: his obser- 
vations upon the great superiority of Europe over Asia and Africa, in re- 
spect of intersection and interpenetration of land by the sea-water are remark- 
able: 7 pév ody Etporn wolvoynuovectarn macbv tort, etc. He does not 
especially name the coast of Greece, though his remarks have a more exact 
bearing upon Greece than upon any other country. And we may copy & 
passage out of Tacitus (Agricol. c. 10), written in reference to Britain, which 
applies far more precisely to Greece: ‘‘ nusquam latius dominari mare...... 
nec litore tenus accrescere aut resorberi, sed influere penitus et ambire, & 
jugis etiam atque montibus inseri velut in suo.” 
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lakes: Xenophon boasts of the double sea which embraces so 
large a proportion of Attica, Ephorus of the triple sea, by which 
Beeotia was accessible from west, north, and south,—the Eu- 
boean strait, opening a long line of country on both sides to 
coasting navigation.! But the most important of all Grecian 
gulfs are the Corinthian and the Saronic, washing the northern 
and north-eastern shores of Peloponnesus, and separated by the 
narrow barrier of the Isthmus of Corinth. The former, espe- 
cially, lays open -A‘tolia, Phokis, and Beeotia, as well as the 
whole northern coast of Peloponnesus, to water approach. Co- 
rinth, in ancient times, served as an entrepdt for the trade 
between Italy and Asia Minor,— goods being unshipped at 
Lecheum, the port on the Corinthian gulf, and carried by land 
across to Cenchree, the port on the Saronic: indeed, even the 
merchant-vessels themselves, when not very large,? were con- 
veyed across by the same route. It was accounted a prodigious 
advantage to escape the necessity of sailing round Cape Malea: 
and the violent winds and currents which modern experience 
attests to prevail around that formidable promontory, are quite 
sufficient to justify the apprehensions of the ancient Greek 
merchant, with his imperfect apparatus tor navigation.3 


1 Xenophon, De Vectigal. c. 1; Ephor. Frag. 67, ed. Marx; Stephan. Byz. 
Botwria. ; 

? Pliny, H. N. iv. 5, about the Isthmus of Corinth: “ Lechez hinc, Cen 
chrese illinc, angustiarum termini, longo et ancipiti navium ambitu (7. e. 
round Cape Malea), quas magnitudo pluustris transvehi prohibet: quam ob 
causam perfodcre navigabili alveo angustias eas tentavere Demetrius rex, 
dictator Cesar, Caius princeps, Domitius Nero, — infausto (ut omnium exita 
patuit) incepto.” 

The droAxdc, less than four miles across, where ships were drawn across, 
if their size permitted, stretched from Lechseum on the Corinthian gulf, to 
Scheenus, a little eastward of Cenchree, on the Sarénic gulf (Strabo, viii. p. 
380). Strabo (viii. p. 335) reckons the breadth of the dioAcdc at forty stadia 
(about 49 English miles); the reality, according to Leake, is 34 English 


miles (Travels in Morea, vol. iii. ch. xxix. p. 297). 

°'The north wind, the Etesian wind of the ancients, blows strong in the 
Aigean nearly the whole summer, and with especially dangerous violence at 
three points, — under Karystos, the southern cape of Euboea, near Cape 
Malea, and in the narrow strait between the islands of Ténos, Mykonos, 
and Délos (Ross, Reisen auf den Griechischen Inseln, vol.i. p. 20). See 


aleo Colonel Leake’s account of the terror of the Greck boatmen, from the 
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It will thus appear that there was no part of Greece proper 
which could be considered as out of reach of the sea, while most 
parts of it were convenient and easy of access: in fact, the Arca- 
dians were the only large section of the Hellenic name, (we may 
add the Doric, Tetrapolis, and the mountaineers along the chain 
of Pindus and Tymphréstus,) who were altogether without a 
seaport.| But Greece proper constituted only a fraction of the 
entire Hellenic world, during the historical age: there were the 
numerous islands, and still more numerous continental colonies, 
all located as independent intruders on distinct points of the 
coast,2 in the Euxine, the -Aigean, the Mediterranean, and the 
Adriatic; and distant from each other by the space which sepa- 
rates Trebizond from Marseilles. All these various cities were 
comprised in the name Hellas, which implied no geographical 
continuity: all prided themselves on Hellenic blood, name, 
religion, and mythical ancestry. As the only communication 


gales and currents round Mount Athos: the canal cut by Xerxes through 
the isthmus was justified by sound reasons (Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. c. 24, p. 145). 

1 The Periplus of Skylax enumerates every section of the Greck name, 
with the insignificant exceptions noticed in the text, as partaking of the line 
of coast; it even mentions Arcadia (c. 45), because at that time Lepreum 
had shaken off the supremacy of Elis, and was confederated with the Arca- 
dians (about 360 B.c.): Lepreum possessed about twelve miles of coast, 
which therefore count as Arcadian. 

2 Cicero (De Republica, ii. 2-4, in the Fragments of that lost treatise, ed. 
Maii) notices emphatically both the general maritime accessibility of Grecian 
towns, and the effects of that circumstance on Grecian character: “ Quod 
de Corintho dixi, id haud scio an liceat de cuncté Grecia verissime dicere. 
Nam et ipsa Peloponnesus fere tota in mari est: nec preter Phliuntios ulli 
sunt, quorum agri non contingant mare: et extra Peloponnesum /Enianes 
et Dores et Dolopes soli absunt a mari. Quid dicam insulas Greecie, que 
fluctibus cinctz natant pene ips simul cum civitatium institutis et mori- 
bus? Atque hxc quidem, ‘ut supra dixi, veteris sunt Gracie. Coloniarum 
vero qua est deducta a Graiis in Asiam, Thraciam, Italiam, Siciliam, Afri- 
cam, preter unam Magnesiam, quam unda non alluat? Ita barbaroram 
agris quasi adtexta queedam videtur ora esse Gracie.” 

Compare Cicero, Epistol. ad Attic. vi. 2, with the reference to Diksarchus, 
who agreed to a great extent in Plato’s objections against a maritime site 
{De Legg. iv. p. 705; also, Aristot. Politic. vii. 5-6). The sea (says Plato) 
is indeed a salt and bitter neighbor (uaAa ye miv dvtw¢ GAuvpdy Kai mixpoy 
yetrovyua), though convenient for purposes of daily use. 

“ 
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between them was maritime, so the sea, important, even if we 
look to Greece proper exclusively, was the sole channel for 
transmitting ideas and improvements, as well as for maintaining 
sympathies — social, political, religious, and literary — throughout 
these outlying members of the Hellenic aggregate. 

The ancient philosophers and legislators were deeply im- 
pressed with the contrast between an inland and a maritime city: 
in the former, simplicity and uniformity of life, tenacity of 
ancient habits, and dislike of what is new or foreign, great force 
of exclusive sympathy, and narrow range both of objects and 
ideas ; in the latter, variety and novelty of sensations, expansive 
imagination, toleration, and occasional preference for extraneous 
customs, greater activity of the individual, and corresponding 
mutability of the state. This distinction stands prominent in 
the many comparisons instituted between the Athens of Periklés 
and the Athens of the earlier times down to Solén. Both Plato 
and Aristotle dwell upon it emphatically,— and the former 
especially, whose genius conceived the comprehensive scheme 
of prescribing beforehand and insuring in practice the whole 
course of individual thought and-feeling in his imaginary com- 
munity, treats maritime communication, if pushed beyond the 
narrowest limits, as fatal to the success and permanence of any 
wise scheme of education. Certain it is, that a great difference 
of character existed between those Greeks who mingled much 
in maritime affairs, and those who did not. The Arcadian may 
stand as a type of the pure Grecian landsman, with his rustic 
and illiterate habits,! — his diet of sweet chestnuts, barley-cakes, 
and pork (as contrasted with the fish which formed the chief 
seasoning for the bread of an Athenian,)— his superior courage 
and endurance, — his reverence for Lacedemonian headship as 


1 Hekateeus, Fragm. ’Apxadcxdv deirvov....udlac wal tera xpéa. Herodot. 
i. 66. Badavadayor dvdpes. Theocrit. Id. vii. 106.— 
Kiv nev rat? Epdge, & Wav dire, uy ti rv waides 
"Apkadckol oxiAAaow bnd wAevpac Te Ka? Gpove 
Tavixa paoriodoev Ste xpia rurda wapein- 
EL & GAdwe veboate xara piv ypba avr bvbxecot 
Aakvépevoc kvdcato, etc. 
The alteration of Xior, which is obviously out of place, in the scholia on ths 
passage, to évc01, appears unquestionable. ' 
VOL. Il. 10* 15oc. 
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an old and customary influence, — his sterility of intellect and 
imagination, as well as his slackness in enterprise,—his un- 
changeable rudeness of relations with the gods, which led him 
to scourge and prick Pan, if he came back empty-handed from 
the chase; while the inhabitant of Phékza or Miletus exem- 
plifies the Grecian mariner, eager in search of gain, — active, 
skilful, and daring at sea, but inferior in stedfast bravery on 
land, — more excitable in imagination as well as more mutable 
in character, — full of pomp and expense in religious manifesta- 
tions towards the Ephesian Artemis or the Apollo of Branchidz ; 
-with a mind more open to the varietiés of Grecian energy and 
to the refining influences of Grecian civilization. The Pelopon- 
nesians generally, and the Lacedsemonians in particular, ap- 
proached to the Arcadian type,— while the Athenians of the 
fifth century B. Cc. stood foremost in the other; superadding to it, 
however, a delicacy of taste, and a predominance of intellectual 
sympathy and enjoyments, which seem to have been peculiar to 
themselves. 

The configuration of the Grecian territory, so like in many re- 
spects to that of Switzerland, produced two effects of great moment 
upon the character and history of the people. In the first place, 
it materially strengthened their powers of defence : it shut up the 
country against those invasions from the interior, which succes- 
sively subjugated all their continental colonies ; and it at the same 
time rendered each fraction more difficult to be attacked by the 
rest, so as to exercise a certain conservative influence in assuring 
the tenure of actual possessors: for the pass of Thermopylae, 
between Thessaly and Phokis, that of Kithzrén, between Beeotia 
and Attica, or the mountainous range of Oneion and Geraneia 
along the Isthmus of Corinth, were positions which an inferior 
number of brave men could hold against a much greater force of 
assailants. But,in the next place, while it tended to protect 
each section of Greeks from being conquered, it also kept them 
politically disunited, and perpetuated their separate autonomy. 
It fostered that powerful principle of repulsion, which disposed 
even the smallest tewnship to constitute itself a political unit 
apart from the rest, and to resist all idea of coalescence with 
others, either amicable or compulsory. To a modern :eader, 
accustomed to large political aggregations, and securities for good 
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government through the representative system, it requires a 
certain mental effort to transport himself back to a time when 
even the smallest town clung so tenaciously to its right of self- 
legislation. Nevertheless, such was the general habit and feel- 
ing of the ancient world, throughout Italy, Sicily, Spain, and 
Gaul. Among the Hellenes, it stands out more conspicuously, 
for several reasons,— first, because they seem to have pushed the 
multiplication of autonomous units to an extreme point, seeing 
that even islands not larger than Peparéthos and Amorgos had two 
or three separate city communities ;! secondly, because they pro- 
duced, for the first time in the history of mankind, acute system- 
atic thinkers on matters of government, amongst all of whom the 
idea of the autonomous city was accepted as the indispensable basis 
of political speculation ; thirdly, because this incurable subdivision 
proved finally the cause of their ruin, in spite of pronounced 
intellectual superiority over their conquerors: and lastly, because 
incapacity of political coalescence did not preclude a powerful and 
extensive sympathy between the inhabitants of all the separate 
cities, with a constant tendency to fraternize for numerous pur- 
poses, social, religious, recreative, intellectual, and ssthetical. 
For these reasons, the indefinite multiplication of self-governing 
towns, though in truth a phenomenon common to ancient Europe, 
as contrasted with the large monarchies of Asia, appears more 
marked among the ancient Greeks than elsewhere: and there 
cannot be any doubt that they owe it, in a considerable degree, 
to the multitude of insulating boundaries which the configuration 
of their country presented. 

Nor is it rash to suppose that the same causes may have tended 
to promote that unborrowed intellectual development for which 
they stand so conspicuous. General propositions respecting the 
working of climate and physical agencies upon character are, 
indeed, treacherous; for our knowledge of the globe is now suffi- 
cient to teach us that heat and cold, mountain and plain, sea and 
land, moist and dry atmosphere, are all consistent with the 
greatest diversities of resident men: moreover, the contrast 
between the population of Greece itself, for the seven centuries 
preceding the Christian era, and the Greeks of more modern 


' Skylax, Peripl. 59. 
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times, is alone enough to inculcate reserve in such speculations 
Nevertheless, we may venture to note certain improving influ- 
ences, connected with their geographical position, at a time when 
they had no books to study, and no more advanced predecessors 
to imitate. We may remark, first, that their position made them 
at once mountaineers and mariners, thus supplying them with 
great variety of objects, sensations, and adventures; next, that 
each petty community, nestled apart amidst its own rocks,' was 
sufficiently severed from the rest to possess an individual life and 
attributes of its own, yet not so far as to subtract it from the sym- 
pathies of the remainder; so that an observant Greek, com- 
mercing with a great diversity of half countrymen, whose language 
he understood, and whose idiosyncrasies he could appreciate, had 
access to a larger mass of social and political experience than any 
other man in so unadvanced an age could personally obtain. The 
Pheenician, superior to the Greek on ship-board, traversed wider 
distances, and saw a greater number of strangers, but had not the 
same means of intimate communion with a multiplicity of fellows 
in blood and language. His relations, confined to purchase and 
sale, did not comprise that mutuality of action and reaction which 
pervaded the crowd at a Grecian festival. ‘The scene which here 
presented itself, was a mixture of uniformity and variety highly 
stimulating to the observant faculties of a man of genius, — who 
at the same time, if he sought to communicate his own impres- 
sions, or to act upon this mingled and diverse audience, was 
forced to shake off what was peculiar to his own town or commu- 
nity, and to put forth matter in harmony with the feelings of all. 
It is thus that we may explain, in part, that penetrating appre- 
hension of human life and character, and that power of touching 
sympathies common to all ages and nations, which surprises us so 
much in the unlettered authors of the old epic. Such periodical 
intercommunion of brethren habitually isolated from each other, 
was the only means then open of procuring for the bard a diver- 
sified range of experience and a many-colored audience ; and it 
was toa great degree the result of geographical causes. Perhaps 
among other nations such facilitating causes might have been 


1 Cicero, de Orator. i.44, “ Jthacam illam in asperrimis saxulis, sicut nidir 
lum, affixam.” 
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found, yet without producing any result comparable to the Iliad 
and Odyssey. But Homer was, nevertheless, dep®ndent upon 
the conditions of his age, and we can at least point out those 
peculiarities in early Grecian society, without which Homeric 
excellence would never have existed, — the geographical position 
is one, the language another. 

In mineral and metallic wealth, Greece was not distinguished. 
Gold was obtained in considerable abundance in the island of 
Siphnos, which, throughout the sixth century B. C., was among 
the richest communities of Greece, and possessed a treasure- 
chamber at Delphi, distinguished for the richness of its votive 
offerings. At that time, gold was so rare in Greece, that the 
Lacedsemonians were obliged to send to the Lydian Crecesus, in 
order to provide enough of it for the gilding of a statue.! It 
appears to have been more abundant in Asia Minor, and the 
quantity of it in Greece was much multiplied by the opening of 
mines in Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, and even some parts of 
Thessaly. In the island of Thasos, too, some mines were reopened 
with profitable result, which had been originally begun, and sub- 
sequently abandoned, by Pheenician settlers of an earlier century. 
From these same districts, also, was procured a considerable 
amount of silver; while, about the beginning of the fifth century 
B. C., the first effective commencement seems to have been made 
of turning to account the rich southern district of Attica, called 
Laureion. Copper was obtained in various parts of Greece, 
especially in Cyprus and Eubcea,—in which latter island was 
also found the earth called Cadmia, employed for the purification 
of the ore. Bronze was used among the Greeks for many pur- 
poses in which iron is now employed: and even the arms of the 
Homeric heroes (different in this respect from the later historical 
Greeks) are composed of copper, tempered in such a way as to 
impart to it an astonishing hardness. Iron was found in Eubea, 
Beedtia, and Melos, — but still more abundantly in the moun- 


! Herodot. i. 525 iii. 57; vi.46-125. Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, 
b. i. ch. 3. 

The gold and silver offerings sent to the Delphian temple, even from the 
Homeric times (Il. ix. 405) downwards, were numerous and valuable; 
eapecially those dedicated by Croesus, who (Herodot. i. 17-52) seems to 
nave surpassed all predecessors. 
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tainous region of the Laconian Taygetus. There is, however, 
no part of “Greece where the remains of ancient metallurgy 
appear now so conspicuous, as the island of Seriphos. The 
excellence and varieties of marble, from Pentelikus, Hymettus, 
Paros, Karystus, etc., and other parts of the country, — so essen- 
tial for the purposes of sculpture and architecture, —is well 
known.! 

Situated under the same parallels of latitude as the coast of 
Asia Minor, and the southernmost regions of Italy and Spain, 
Greece produced wheat, barley, flax, wine, and oil, in the earliest 
times of which we have any knowledge ;2 though the currants, 
Indian corn, silk, and tobacco, which the country now exhibits, 
are an addition of more recent times. Theophrastus and‘other 
authors, amply attest the observant and industrious agriculture 
prevalent among the ancient Greeks, as well as the care with 
which its various natural productions, comprehending a great 
diversity of plants, herbs, and trees, were turned to account. The 
cultivation of the vine and the olive, — the latter indispensable 
to ancient life, not merely for the purposes which it serves at 
present, but also from the constant habit then prevalent of anoint- 
ing the body, — appears to have been particularly elaborate ; and 
the many different accidents of soil, level, and exposure, which 
were to be found, not only in Hellas proper, but also among the 
scattered Greek settlements, afforded to observant planters mate- 
rials for study and comparison. The barley-cake esems to have 
been more generally eaten than the wheaten loaf;3 but one or 


1 Strabo, x. p. 447; xiv. pp. 680-684. Stephan. Byz. v. Aldmpoc, Aaxe- 
éaivwv. Kruse, Hellas, ch. iv. vol. i. p. 328. Fiedler, Reisen in Griechen- 
land, vol. ii. pp. 118-559. 

* Note to second edition.—In my first edition, I had asserted that cotton 
grew in Greece in the time of Pausanias, — following, though with some 
doubt, the judgment of some critics, that Bvocd¢ meant cotton. I now 
believe that this was a mistake, and have expunged -the passage. 

3 At the repast provided at the public cost for those who dined in the 

Prytaneium of Athens, Solén directed barley-cakes fur ordinary days, wheaten 
bread for festivals (Athenzeus, iv. p. 137). 
* The milk of ewes and goats was in ancient Greece preferred to that of 
cows (Aristot. Hist. Animal. iii. 15, 5-7); at present, also, cow’s-milk and 
butter is considered unwholesome in Greece, and is seldom or never eaten 
(Kruse, Hellas, vol. i. ch. 4, p. 368). 
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other of them, together with vegetables and fish, (sometimes fresh, 
but more frequently salt,) was the common food of the population ; 
the Arcadians fed much upon pork, and the Spartans also con- 
sumed animal food; but by the Greeks, generally, fresh meat 
seems to have been little eaten, except at festivals and sacrifices. 
The Athenians, the most commercial people in Greece proper, 
though their light, dry, and comparatively poor soil produced 
excellent barley, nevertheless, did not grow enough corn for-their 
own consumption: they imported considerable supplies of corn 
from Sicily, from the coast of the Euxine, and the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, and salt-fish both from the Propontis and even from 
Gades :! the distance from whence these supplies came, when we 
take into consideration the extent of fine corn-land in Beeotia and 
Thessaly, proves how little internal trade existed between the 
various regions of Greece proper. The exports of Athens 
consisted in her figs and other fruit, olives, oil, — for all of which 
she was distinguished, — together wi h pottery, ornamental man- 
ufactures, and the silver from her mines at Laureion. Salt-fish, 
doubtless, found its way more or tess throughout all Greece ;? but 
the population of other-states in Greece lived more exclusively 
upon their own produce than the Athenians, with less of purchase 
and sale,3— a mode of life assisted by the simple domestic econ- 


1 Theophrast. Caus. Pl. ix. 2; Demosthen. adv. Leptin.c.9. That salt- 
fish from the Propontis and from Gades was sold in the markets of Athens 
during the Peloponnesian war, appears from a fragment of the Marikas of 
Eupolis (Fr. 23, ed. Meineke; Stephan. Byz. v. T'adetpa) : — 

Il6rep’ hv rd raptyoc, Sptytov A Tadecpexdy ; 

The Phoenician merchants who brought the salt-fish from Gades took | 
back with them Attic pottery for sale among the African tribes of the coast 
of Morocco (Skylax, Peripl. c.109). 

2 Simonidés, Fragm. 109, Gaisford. — 

TIpéove pév aud’ Gpototy Eywv tpnyeiav aordAav 
Ivdic e& "Apyouc ele Teyéav Edepor, ete. 

The Odyssey mentions certain inland people, who knew nothing either of 
the sea, or of ships, or the taste of salt: Pausanias looks for them in Epirus 
(Odyss. xi. 121; Pausan. i. 12, 3). 

3 Abroupyoi te yap elot TleAorovvijotot (says Perikles, in his speech to the 
Athenians, at the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, Thucyd. i. 141) 
al obre idig obre ty xoww@ xpquata éorwy abroic, etc., —dvdpe¢ yewpyol at 
ob Yaddcouor, etc. (ib. c. 142.) 
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omy universally prevalent, in which the women not only carded 
and spun all the wool, but also wove out of it the clothing and 
bedding employed in the family. Weaving was then considered 
as much a woman’s business as spinning, and the same feeling 
. and habits still prevail to the present day in modern Greece, 
where the loom is constantly seen in the peasants’ cottages, and 
‘always worked by women.! 

The climate of Greece appears to be generally described by 
modern travellers in more favorable tarms than it was by the 
ancients, which is easily explicable from the classical interest, 
picturesque beauties, and transparent atmosphere, so vividly 
appreciated by an English or a German eye. Heradotus,? Hip- 
pocrates, and Aristotle, treat the climate of Asia as far more 
genial and favorable both to animal and vegetable life, but at the 
same time more enervating than that of Greece: the latter, they 
speak of chiefly in reference to its changeful character and diversi- 
ties of local temperature, which they consider as highly stimulant 
to the energies of the inhabitants. There is reason to conclude 
that ancient Greece was much more healthy than the same terri- 
tory is at present, inasmuch as it was more industriously culti- 
vated, and the towns both more carefully administered and better 
supplied with water. But the differences in respect of health- 
iness, between one portion of Greece and another, appear always 
to have been considerable, and this, as well as the diversities of 
climate, affected the local habits and character of the particular 
sections. Not merely were there great differences between 
the mountaineers and the inhabitants of the plains,3 — between 
Lokrians, Aétolians, Phokians, Dorians, Cteans, and Arcadians, 
on one hand, and the inhabitants of Attica, Beotia, and Elis, on 


1 In Egypt, the men sat at home and wove, while the women did out-door 
business: both the one and the other excite the surprise of Herodotus and 
Sophoklés (Herod. ii. 35; Soph. Cid. Col. 340). 

For the spinning and weaving of the modern Greek peasant women, see 
Leake, Trav. Morea, vol. i. pp. 13, 18, 223, ete.; Strong, Stat. p. 185. 

* Herodot. i. 142; Hippocrat. De Aére, Loc. et Aq. c. 12-13; Aristot. 
Polit. vii. 6, 1. 

% The mountaineers of Actolia are, at this time, unable to come down into 
the marshy plain of Wrachiri, without being taken ill after a few days 
(Fiedler, Reise in Griech. i. p. 184). 
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the other, — but each of the various tribes which went to compose 
these categories, had its peculiarities ; and the marked contrast 
between Athenians and Beeotians was supposed to be represented 
by the light and heavy atmosphere which they respectively 
breathed. Nor was this all: for, even among the Beeotian aggre- 
gate, every town had its own separate attributes, physical as well 
as moral and political:! Ordépus, Tanagra, Thespie, Thebes, 
Anthédén, Haliartus, Koréneia, Onchéstus, and Platza, were 
known to Beeotians each by its own characteristic epithet: and 
Dikzarchus even notices a marked distinction between the inhab- 
itants of the city of Athens and those in the country of Attica. 
Sparta, Argos, Corinth, and Sikyén, though all called Doric, had 
each its own dialect and peculiarities. All these differences, 
depending in part upon climate, site, and other physical consid- 
erations, contributed to nourish antipathies, and to perpetuate 
that imperfect cohesion, which has already been noticed as an 
indelible feature in Hellas. 

The Epirotic tribes, neighbors of the &tolians and Akarna- 
nians, fil::d the space between Pindus and the Jonian sea until 
they joined to the northward the territory inhabited by the pow- 
erful and barbarous Illyrians. Of these Illyrians, the native 
Macedonian tribes appear to have been an outlying section, 
dwelling northward of Thessaly and Mount Olympus, eastward 
of the chain by which Pindus is continued, and westward of the 
river Axius. The Epirots were comprehended under the various 
denominations of Chaonians, Molossians, Thesprotians, Kasso- 
pans, Amphilochians, Athamanes, the thikes, Tymphzi, 
Oreste, Parorei, and Atintanes,? — most of the latter being 
small communities dispersed about the mountainous region of 


1 Dikearch. Fragm. p. 145, ed. Fahr— Bio¢g 'EAAado¢. ‘Ioropotc: & of 
Bowwtot ta Kar’ abrode brapyovra idta GxAnphpata Aéyovres ratta— Thy 
pev aleypoxépdetay Karockeiv év “Qpdry, tov dé P8évov bv Tavaypg, tiv 
geAoveckiav fv Oeoriasc, THY bBpiv Ev O7Batc, rv mAeovegiav bv ’AvdAdovt, 
rv weptepyiav év Kopwveia, év WAaraiace riw GAaloverav, tov ruperdy ty 
Oyxnote, Thy avatocdnoiav év ‘AAapTY. 

About the distinction between "AYyvaior and ’Arrixol, see the same work, 
. 141. 

P 2 Strabo, vii. pp. 322, 324, 326, Thucydid. ii. 68. Theopompus (ap. 
Strab. 1. c.) reckoned 14 Epirotic &9v7. 
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Pindus. There was, however, much cunfusion in the appli- 
cation of the comprehensive name pirot, which was a title 
given altogether by the Greeks, and given purely upon geo- 
graphical, not upon ethnical considerations. Epirus seems at 
first to have stood opposed to Peloponnesus, and to have signified 
the general region northward of the gulf of Corinth; and in 
this primitive sense it comprehended the /¢tolians and Akarna- 
nians, portions of whom spoke a dialect difficult to understand, 
and were not less v“dely removed than the Epirots from Hel- 
lenic habits.! The oracle of Dodona forms the point of ancient 
union between Greeks and Epirots, which was superseded by 
Delphi, as the civilization of Hellas developed itself. Nor is it 
less difficult to distinguish Epirots from Macedonians on the one 
hand, than from Hellenes on the other; the language, the dress, 
and the fashion of wearing the hair being often analogous, while 
the boundaries, amidst rude men and untravelled tracts, were 
very inaccurately understood.? 

In describing the limits occupied by the Hellens in 776 8. o., 
we cannot yet take account of the important colonies of Leu- 
kas and Ambrakia, established by the Corinthians subsequently 
on the western coast of Epirus. The Greeks of that early time 
seem to comprise the islands of Kephallenia, Zakynthus, Ithaka, 
and Dulichium, but no settlement, either inland or insular, 
farther northward. . 

They include farther, confining ourselves to 776 B. c., the 
great mass of islands between the coast of Greece and that of 
Asia Minor, from Tenedos on the north, to Rhodes, Krete, and 
Kythéra southward; and the great islands of Lesbos, Chios, 
Samos, and Eubcea, as well as the groups called the Sporades 
and the Cyclades. Respecting the four considerable islands 
nearer to the coasts of Macedonia and Thrace, — Lemnos, Imbros, 
Samothrace, and Thasos,—it may be doubted whether they 


1 Herodot, i. 146, ii. 56, vi. 127. 
2 Strabo, vii. p. 327. 
Several of the Epirotic tribes were diyAwooot, —- spoke Greek in addition 
to their native tongue. 
' See, on all the inhabitants of these regions, the excellent dissertation of 
O. Miiller above quoted, Ueber die Makedoner; appended to the first volume 
of the English translation of his History of the Dorians. 
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were at that time Hellenized. The Catalogue of the Iliad includes, 
under Agamemnién, contingents from Agina, Eubea, Krete, 
Karpathus, Kasus, Kés, and Rhodes: in the oldest epical tes- 
timony which we possess, these islands thus appear inhabited by 
Greeks; but the others do not occur in the Catalogue, and are 
never mentioned in such manner as to enable us to draw any - 
inference. Eubcea ought, perhaps, rather to be looked upon as - 
a portion of Grecian mainland (from which it was only separated 
by a strait narrow enough to be bridged over) than as an island. 
But the last five islands named in the Catalogue are all either 
wholly or partially Doric: no Ionic or olic island appears in 
it: these latter, though it was among them that the poet sung, 
appear to be represented by their ancestral heroes, who came 
from Greece proper.* 

The last element to be included, as going to make up the 
Greece of 776 3B. c., is the long string of Doric, Ionic, and 
Holic settlements on the coast of Asia Minor,— occupying a 
space bounded on the north by the Troad and the region of Ida, 
and extending southward as far as the peninsula of Knidus. 
Twelve continental cities, over and above the islands of Lesbos 
and Tenedos, are reckoned by Herodotus as ancient /olic foun- 
dations, — Smyrna, Kymeé, Larissa, Neon-Teichos, Témnos, 
Killa, Notium, A®gircessa, Pitana, Atge, Myrina, and Gryneia. 
Smyrna, having been at first Holic, was afterwards acquired 
through a stratagem by Ionic inhabitants, and remained per- 
manently Ionic. Phokea, the northernmost of the lonic settle- 
ments, bordéred upon olis: Klazomene, Erythre, Teds, 
Lebedos, Kolophén, Priéné, Myus, and Milétus, continued the 
Ionic name to the southward. These, together with Samos and 
Chios, formed the Panionic federation.1 To the south of Milé- 
tus, after a considerable interval, lay the Doric establishments of 
Myndus, Halikarnassus, and Knidus: the two latter, together 
with the island of Kés and the three townships in Rhodes, 
constituted the Doric Hexapolis, or communion of six cities, 
concerted primarily with a view to religious purposes, but pro- 
ducing a secondary effect analogous to political federation. 

Such, then, is the extent of Hellas, as it stood at the com- 


SS SS 


1 Herodot. i. 148-150. 
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mencement of the recorded Olympiads. To draw a picture even 
for this date, we possess no authentic materials, and are obliged 
to ante-date statements which belong to a later age: and this 
consideration might alone suffice to show how uncertified are all 
delineations of the Greece of 1183 B.c., the supposed epoch of 
the Trojan war, four centuries earlier. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE HELLENIC PEOPLE GENERALLY,» IN THE EARLY 
HISTORICAL TIMES. 


THE territory indicated in the last chapter — south of Mount 
Olympus, and south of the line which connects the city of Am- 
brakia with Mount Pindus, — was occupied during the historical 
period by the central stock of the Hellens, or Greeks, from which 
their numerous outlying colonies were planted out. 

Both metropolitans and colonists styled themselves Hellens, 
and were recognized as such by each other; all glorying in the 
name as the ‘prominent symbol of fraternity ;—all describing 
non-Hellenic men, or cities, by a word which involved associa- 
tions of repugnance. Our term barbarian, borrowed from this 
latter word, does not express the same idea; for the Greeks 
spoke thus indiscriminately of the extra-Hellenic world, with all 
its inhabitants ;! whatever might be the gentleness of their char- 
acter, and whatever might be their degree of civilization. ‘The 
rulers and people of Egyptian Thebes, with their ancient and 
gigantic monuments, the wealthy Tyrians and Carthaginians, the 
phil-Hellene Arganthonius of Tartéssus, and the well-disciplined 
patricians of Rome (to the indignation of old Cato,?) were all 


— me 


1 See the protest of Eratosthenés against the continuance of the classifica 
tion into Greek and Barbarian, after the latter word had come to imply 
radeness (ap Strabo. ii. p. 66; Eratosth. Fragm. Seidel. p. 85). 

2 Cato, Fragment. ed. Lion. p. 46; ap. Plin. H. N. xxii. 1. A remarkable 
extract from Cato’s letter to his son, intimating his strong antipathy to the 
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somprised in it. At first, it seemed to have expressed more of 
repugnance than of contempt, and repugnance especially towards 
the sound of a foreign language.! Afterwards, a feeling of their 
own superior intelligence (in part well justified) arose among the 
Greeks, and their term barbarian was used so as to imply a low 
state of the temper and intelligence; in which sense it was 
retained by the semi-Hellenized Romans, as the proper antithesis 
to their state of civilization. The want of a suitable word, cor- 
responding to barbarian, as the Greeks originally used it, is so 
inconvenient in the description of Grecian phenomena and senti- 
ments, that I may be obliged occasionally to use the word in its 
primitive sense. 

The Hellens were all of common blood and parentage, — 
were all descendants of the common patriarch Hellen. In treat- 
ing of the historical Greeks, we have to accept this as a datum: 
it represents the sentiment under the influence of which they 
moved and acted. It is placed by Herodotus in the front rank, 
as the chief of those four ties which bound together the Hellenic 
aggregate: 1. Fellowship of blood; 2. Fellowship of language; 
8. Fixed domiciles of gods, and sacrifices, common to all; 
4, Like manners and dispositions. 

These (say the Athenians, in their reply to the Spartan envoys, 
in the very crisis of the Persian invasion) “ Athens will never 
disgrace-herself by betraying.” And Zeus Hellenius was recog- 


Greeks; he proscribes their medicine altogether, and admits only a slight 
taste of their literature: “ Quod bonum sit eorum literas inspicere, non per 
discere...... Jurarunt inter se, Barbaros necare omnes medicina, sed hoc 
ipsum mercede faciunt, ut fides iis sit et facile disperdant. Nos quoque 
dictitant Barbaros et spurios, nosque magis quam alios, Opicos appellatione 
foedant.” 

1 KapGv nygcato BapBaoopavwy, Homer, Iliad, ii. 867. Homer does not 
wse the word PapBapoz, or any words signifying either a Hellen generally or 
a non-Hellen generally (Thucyd. i.3). Compare Strabo, viii. p. 370; and 
Xiv. p. 662. 

Ovid reproduces the primitive sense of the word PapBapoc, when he speaks 
of himself as an exile at Tomi (Trist. v. 10-37) : — 


“ Barbarus hic ego sum, quia non intelligor ulli.” 


The Egyptians had a word in their language, the exact equivalent of fap- 
Bapog in this sense (Herod. ii. 158). 
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nized as the god watching over and enforcing the fraternity thus 
constituted.! 

Hekateus, Herodotus, and Thucydidés,? all believed that there 
had been an ante-Hellenic period, when different languages, 
mutually unintelligible, were spoken between Mount Olympus 
and Cape Malea. However this may be, during the historical 
times the Greek language was universal throughout these limits, 
— branching out, however, into a great variety of dialects, which 
were roughly classified by later literary men into Ionic, Doric,. 
ZEKolic, and Attic. But the classification presents a semblance of 
regularity, which in point of fact does not seem to have been 
realized; each town, each smaller subdivision of the Hellenic 
name, having peculiarities of dialect belonging to itself. Now 
the lettered men who framed the quadruple division took notice 
chiefly, if not exclusively, of the written dialects, — those which 
had been ennobled by poets or other authors ; the mere spoken 
idioms were for the most part neglected. ‘That there was no 
such thing as one Jonic dialect in the speech of the people called 
Tonic Greek, we know from the indisputable testimony of Herodo- 
tus,4 whortells us that there were four capital varieties of speech 
among the twelve Asiatic towns especially known as Ionic. Ot 


' Herod. viii. 144.....70 'EAAnvixdy doy duatpov Te Kai GudyAwoooy, Kal 
Vedv idpipara Te kotva kal Yuoiat, 7Iea Te 6udTpoTa* TOY mpoddrag yEvéo- 
dat ’AYnvaiove otk Gv eb Eyot. (Ib. x. 7.) "Husic de, Aia re ‘EAAQuMOY 
aideoDévrec, kai tiv “EAAada devvdv rotetpevot mpododvat, ete. 

Compare Dikearch. Fragm. p. 147, ed. Fuhr; and Thucyd. iii. 59,—7é 
koiva, TGv ‘EAARvwY vouiia...... Veode Tove duoBwuiove Kxal Kotvode Trav 
‘EAA7vexr also, the provision about the xocvad iepd in the treaty between 
Sparta and Athens (Thuc. v. 18; Strabo, ix. p. 419). 

It was a part of the proclamation solemnly made by the Eumolpida, 
prior to the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, “ All non-Hellens te 
keep away,” — elpyeodat trav lepav (Isocrates, Orat. iv. Panegyr. p. 74). 

* Hekate. Fragm. 356, ed. Klausen: compare Strabo, vii. p. 321; Herod. 
i.57; Thucyd. i. 3,— «ara rédeg te, b00t GAAHAWY CUviecay, ete. 

3“ Antiqui grammatici eas tantum dialectes spectabant, quibus scriptores 
usi essent: ceteras, ques non vigebant nisi in ore populi, non notabant.” 
(Ahrens, De Dialecto Afolicd, p. 2.) The same has been the case, to a 
great degree, even in the linguistic researches of modern times, though 
printing now affords such increased facility for the registration of popular 
dialects. 


4 Herod. i. 142. 
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course, the varieties would have been much more numerous if 


- he had given us the impressions of his ear in Eubcea, the Cy- 


clades, Massalia, Rhegium, and Olbia, — all numbered as Greeks 
and as Jonians. The Ionic dialect of the grammarians was an 
extract from Homer, Hekatzus, Herodotus, Hippocrates, etc. ; 
to what living speech it made the nearest approach, amidst those 
divergences which the historian has made known to us, we cannot 
tell. Sapph6é and Alkzus in Lesbos, Myrtis and Korinna in 
Beeotia, were the great sources of reference for the Lesbian and 
Beeotian varieties of the 4olic dialect, — of which there was a 
third variety, untouched by the poets, in Thessaly.!. The analogy 
between the different manifestations of Doric and /Kolic, as well 
as that between the Doric generally and the Xolic generally, 
contrasted with the Attic, is only to be taken as rough and 
approximative. 

But all these different dialects are nothing more than dialects, 
distinguished as modifications of one and the same language, and 
exhibiting evidence of certain laws and principles pervading 
them all. They seem capable of being traced back to a certain 
ideal mother-language, peculiar in itself and distinguishable from, 
though cognate with, the Latin ; a substantive member of what 
has been called the Indo-European family of languages. Ties - 
truth has been brought out, in recent times, by the comparative 
examination applied to the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, German, 
and Lithuanian languages, as well as by the more accurate 
analysis of the Greek language itself to which such studies have 
given rise, in a manner much more clear than could have been 
imagined by the ancients themselves.2 It is needless to dwell 
upon the importance of this uniformity of language in holding to- 
gether the race, and in rendering the genius of its most favored 
members available to the civilization of all. Except in the rarest 
cases, the divergences of dialect were not such as to prevent 


—— EE EES EES — =. 


1 Respecting the three varieties of the Molic dialect. differing considerably 
from each other, see the valuable work of Abrens, De Dial. Kol. sect, 3, 93, 
a0. 

='The work of Albert Giese, Ueber den £olischen Dialekt (unhappily 
not finished, on account of the early death of the author,) presents an inge- 
nions specimen of such analysis 
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every Greek from understanding, and being understood by, every 
other Greek, —a fact remarkable, when we consider how many 
of their outlying colonists, not having taken out women in their 
emigration, intermarried with non-Hellenic wives. And the 
perfection and popularity of their early epic poems, was here of 
inestimable value for the diffusion of a common type of language, 
and for thus keeping together the sympathies of the Hellenic 
world.! The Homeric dialect became the standard followed by 
all Greek poets for the hexameter, as may be seen particularly 
from the example of Hesiod,— who adheres to it in the main, 
though his father was a native of the Holic Kymé, and he himself _ 
resident at Askra,in the olic Bootia, —and the early iambic 
and elegiac. compositions are framed on the same model. Intel- 
lectual Greeks in all cities, even the most distant outcasts from 
the central hearth, became early accustomed to one type of 
literary speech, and possessors of a common stock of legends, 
maxims, and metaphors. 

That community of religious sentiments, localities, and sacri- 
fices, which Herodotus names as the third bond of union among 
the Greeks, was a phenomenon, not (like the race and the lan- 
guage) interwoven with their primitive constitution, but of gradual 

wth. In the time of Herodotus, and even a century earlier, 
it was at its full maturity: but there had been a period when no 
religious meetings common to the whole Hellenic body existed. 
What are called the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian 
games, (the four most conspicuous amidst many others analogous,) 
were, in reality, great religious festivals, — for the gods then gave 
their special sanction, name, and presence, to recreative meetings, 
— the closest association then prevailed between the feelings of 
common worship and the sympathy in common amusement.? 


' See the interesting remarks of Dio Chrysostom on the attachment of the 
inhabitants of Olbia (or Borysthenes) to the Homeric poems: most of them, 
he says, could repeat the Iliad by heart, though their dialect was partially 
barbarized, and the city in a sad state of ruin (Dio Chrysost. Orat. xxxvi. p. 
78, Reisk). 

* Plato, Legg. ii. 1, p. 653; Kratylus, p. 406; and Dionys. Hal. Ars Rhe- 
toric. c. 1-2, p. 226, —Oedc pév yé rov navtuc Taone HoTivocoby navnyipEews 
Hyepav Kat Eravupog: olov ’OAuurioy piv, ’OAbdpmioc Zebe: trod 0’ év Tvdoi, 
"AwoAAor. 
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Though this agsociation is now no longer recognized, it is, never- 
theless, essential that we should keep it fully before us, if we 
desire to understand the life and proceedings of the Greeks. To 
Herodotus and his contemporaries, these great festivals, then 
frequented by crowds from every part of Greece, were of over- 
whelming importance and interest ; yet they had once been purely 
local, attracting no visitors except from a very narrow neighbor- 
hood. In the Homeric poems, much is said about the common 
gods, and about special places consecrated to and occupied by 
several of them: the chiefs celebrate funeral games in honor of 
a deceased father, which are visited by competitors from different 
parts of Greece, but nothing appears to manifest public or town 
festivals open to Grecian visitors generally.! And, though the 
rocky Pytho, with its temple, stands out in the Iliad as a place 
both venerated and rich, — the Pythian games, under the super- 
intendence of the Amphiktyons, with continuous enrolment of 
victors, and a Pan-Hellenic reputation, do not begin until after 
the Sacred War, in the 48th Olympiad, or 586 B. c.2 

The Olympic games, more conspicuous than the Pythian, as 
well as considerably older, are also remarkable on another ground, 


Apollo, the Muses, and Dionysus are vveopracral cai Evyyopevrai (Homer, 
Hymn to Apoll. 146). The same view of the sacred games is given by 
Livy, in reference to the Romans and the Volsci (ii. 86-37): “ Se, ut con- 
sceleratos contaminatosque, ab ludis, festis diebus, cetu guodammodo hominum 
Deorumque, abactos esse...... ideo nos ab sede piorum, ceetu, concilioque 
abigi.” It is curious to contrast this with the dislike and repugnance of 
Tertullian: “ Idololatria omnium ludorum mater est,— quod enim specta- 
culum sine idolo, quis ludus sine sacrificio?” (De Spectaculis, p. 369.) 

1 Tliad, xxiii. 630-679. The games celebrated by Akastus, in honor of 
Pelias, were famed in the old epic (Pausan. v. 17, 4; Apollodér. i. 9, 28). 

2 Strabo, ix. p. 421; Pausan. x. 7,3. The first Pythian games celebrated 
by the Amphiktyons, after the Sacred War, carried with them a substantial 
reward to the victor (an dyOv ypyuaritnc); but in the next, or second Pyth- 
ian games, nothing was given but an honorary reward, or wreath of laurel 
leaves (ayOv orepaviryc): the first coincide with Olympiad 48, 3; the second 
with Olympiad 49, 3. 

Compare Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. Argument.: Pausan. x. $7, 4-5; Krause, 
Die Pythien, Nemeen, und Isthmien, sect. 3, 4, 5. 

The Homeric Hymn to Apollo, is composed at a time earlier than the 
Sacred War, when Krissa is flourishing; earlier than the Pythian games, as 
celebrated by the Amphiktyons. 
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inasmuch as they supplied historical computers with the oldest 
backward record of continuous time. It was in the year 776 
B. C., that the Eleians inscribed the name of their countryman, 
Koreebus, as victor in the competition of runners, and that they 
began the practice of inscribing in like manner, in each Olympic, 
or fifth recurring year, the name of the runner who won the 
prize. Even for a long time after this, however, the Olympic 
games seem to have remained a local festival; the prize being 
uniformly carried off, at the first twelve Olympiads, by some 
competitor either of Elis or its immediate neighborhood. The 
Nemean and Isthmian games did not become notorious or fre- 
quented until later even than the Pythian. Soldn,! in his legis- 
lation, proclaimed the large reward of five hundred drachms for 
every Athenian who gained an Olympic prize, and the lower sum 
of one hundred drachms for an Isthmiac prize. He counts the 
former, as Pan-Hellenic rank and renown, an ornament even to 
the city of which the victor was a member, — the latter, as par- 
tial, and confined to the neighborhood. 

Of the beginnings of these great solemnities, we cannot pre- 
sume to speak, except in mythical language: we know them only 

' Plutarch, Solén, 23. The Isthmian Agon was to a certain extent a 
festival of old Athenian origin; for among the many legends respecting its — 
first institution, one of the most notorious represented it as having heen 
founded by Theseus after his victory over Sinis at the Isthmus (see Schol. 
ad Pindar. Isth. Argument.; Pausan. ii. 1, 4), or over Skeirén (Plutarch, 
Theseus, c. 25). Plutarch says that they were first established by Theseus 
as funeral games for Skeirén, and Pliny gives the same story (H. N. vii 47). 
According to Hellanikus, the Athenian Theors at the Isthmian games had 
a privileged place, (Plutarch, J. c.). 

There is, therefore, good reason why Solén should single out the Xsth 
mionike as persons to be specially rewarded, not mentioning the Pythion 
ike and Nemeonike,—the Nemean and Pythian games-not having ther 
acquired Hellenic importance. Diogenes Laért. (i. 55) says that Soléu 
provided rewards, not only for victories at the Olympic and Isthmian, but 
also avadoyor ént rév dAAwy, which Krause (Pythien, Nemeen und Isthmien, 
sect. 3, p. 13) supposes to be the truth: I think, very improbably. The 
sharp invective of Timokreon against Themistocles, charging him amoug 
other things with providing nothing but cold meat at the Isthmian gamee 
(‘Iodpoi 0 éxavddéxeve yedoing puxpa xpéa Tapéywv, Plutarch. Themistoe. ¢ 
21), seems to imply that the Athenian visitors, whom the ThcOrs were called 
upon to take care of at those games, were n amerous. 


“” 
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in their comparative maturity. But the habit of common sacri- 
fice, on a small scale, and between near neighbors, is a part of 
the earliest habits of Greece. The sentiment of fraternity, 
between two tribes or villages, first. manifested itself by sending a 
sacred legation, or Thedria,! to offer sacrifice at each other’s fes- 
tivals, and to partake in the recreations which followed; thus 
establishing a truce with solemn guarantee, and bringing them- 
selves into direct connection each with the god of the other under 
his appropriate local surname. The pacific communion so 
fostered, and the increased assurance of intercourse, as Greece 
gradually emerged from the turbulence and pugnacity of the 
heroic age, operated especially in extending the range of this 
ancient habit: the village festivals became town festivals, largely 
frequented by the citizens of other towns, and sometimes with 
special invitations sent round to attract Theérs from every 
Hellenic community, — and thus these once humble assemblages 
gradually swelled into the pomp and immense confluence of the 
Olympic and Pythian games. The city administering such holy 
ceremonies enjoyed inviolability of territory during the month 
of their occurrence, being itself under obligation at that time 
.to refrain from all aggression, as well as to notify by heralds? 
the commencement of the truce to all other cities not in avowed 
hostility with it. Elis imposed heavy fines upon other towns — 
even on the powerful Lacedemon — for violation of the Olympic 
truce, on pain of exclusion from the festival in case of non- 
payment. 

Sometimes this tendency to religious fraternity took a form 
called an Amphiktyony, different from the common festival. A 


1 In many Grecian states (as at Adgina, Mantineia, Troezen, Thasos, etc.) 
these Theors formed a permanent college, and seem to have been invested 
with extensive functions in reference to religious ceremonies: at Athens, 
they were chosen for the special occasion (see Thucyd. v. 47; Aristotel. 
Polit. v. 8,3; O. Maller, iginetica, p. 185; Demosthen. de Fals. Leg. p. 
380). | 

2 About the sacred truce, Olympian, Isthmian, etc., formally announced 
by two heralds crowned with garlands sent from the administering city, and 
with respect to which many tricks were played, see Thucyd. v. 49; Xenophon, 
Hellen. iv. 7, 1-7; Plutarch, Lycurg. 23; Pindar, Isthm. ii. 35, — orovdogo- 
pot—kapuxec wpavy— Thucyd. viii. 9-10, is also peculiarly instructive in 
régard to the practice and the feeling. 
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certain number of towns entered into an exclusive religious 
partnership, for the celebration of sacrifices periodically to the 
god of a particular temple, which was supposed to be the common 
property, and under the common protection of all, though one of 
the number was often named as permanent administrator; while 
all other Greeks were excluded. That there were many religious 
partnerships of this sort, which have never acquired a place in 
history, among the early Grecian villages, we may, perhaps, 
gather from the etymology of the word, (Amphiktyons! desig- 
nates residents around, or neighbors, considered in the point of 
view of fellow-religionists,) as well as from the indications pre- 
served to us in reference to various parts of the country. Thus 
there was an Amphiktyony? of seven cities at the holy island 
of Kalauria, close to the harbor of Troezén. Hermioné, Epi- 
daurus, /Zgina, Athens, Prasiz, Nauplia, and Orchomenus, 
jointly maintained the temple and sanctuary of Poseidén in that 
island, (with which it would seem that the city of Troezén, though 
close at hand, had no connection,) meeting there at stated periods, 
’ to offer formal sacrifices. These seven cities, indeed, were not 
immediate neighbors, but the speciality and exclusiveness of 


their interest in the temple is seen from the fact, that when the ~ 


Argeians took Nauplia, they adopted and fulfilled these religious 
obligations on behalf of the prior inhabitants: so, also, did the 
Lacedemonians, when they had captured Prasie. Again, in 
Triphylia,3 situated between the Pisatid and Messenia, in the 
western part of Peloponnesus, there was a similar religious 
meeting and partnership of the Triphylians on Cape Samikon, 
at the temple of the Samian Poseidén. Here, the inhabitants 
of Makiston were intrusted with the details of superintendence, 
as well as with the duty of notifying beforehand the exact time 
of meeting, (a precaution essential amidst the diversities and 
irregularities of the Greek calendar,) and also of proclaiming 
what was called the Samian truce,—a temporary abstinence 
from hostilities, which bound all Triphylians during the holy 
period. This latter custom discloses the salutary influence of 
such institutions in presenting to men’s minds a common object 


1 Pindar, Isthm. iii. 26 (iv. 14); Nem. vi. 40. 
* Strabo, viii. p. 374. > Strabo, viii. p. 34%; Pausan. v. 6, 1. 
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of reverence, common duties, and common enjoyments; thus 
generating sympathies and feelings of mutual obligation amidst 
petty communities not less fierce than suspicious.! So, too, the 
twelve chief Ionic cities in and near Asia Minor, had their Pan- 
Ionic Amphiktyony peculiar to themselves: the six Doric cities, 
in and near the southern corner of that peninsula, combined for 
the like purpose at the temple of the Triopian Apollo; and the 
feeling of special partnership is here particularly illustrated by 
the fact, that Halikarnassus, one of the six, was formally extruded 
by the remaining five, in consequence of a violation of the rules.2 
There was also an Amphiktyonic union at Onchéstus in Beeotia, 
in the venerated grove and temple of Poseidon: of whom it 
consisted, we are not informed. These are some specimens of 
the sort of special religious conventions and assemblies which 
seem to have been frequent throughout Greece. Nor ought we 
to omit those religious meetings and sacrifices which were com- 
mon to all the members of one Hellenic subdivision, such as the 
Pam-Beeotia to all the Beotians, celebrated at the temple of the 
Itonian Athéné near Kordneia,s—the common observances, 
rendered to the temple of Apollo Pythaéus at Argos, by all those 
neighboring towns which had once been attached by this religious 


1 At Iolkos, on the north coast of the Gulf of Pagass, and at the borders 
of the Magnétes, Thessalians, and Achsans of Phthidtis, was celebrated a 
periodical religious festival, or panegyris, the title of which we are prevented 
from making out by the imperfection of Strabo’s text (Strabo, ix. 436). It 
stands in the text as printed in Tzschucke’s edition, ’Evrai¥a dé nai riv 
TuAaixjy naviyvupiv, ovverédovv. The mention of [IvAaixy xavyyvpic, which 
conducts us only to the Amphiktyonic convocations of Thermopyle and 
Delphi is here unsuitable ; and the best or Parisian MS. of Strabo presents 
@ gap (one among the many which embarrass the ninth book) in the place 
of the word IIvAaixyv. Dutneil conjectures rv Iedianty raviyvpiv, deriv- 
ing the name from the celebrated faneral games of the old epic celebrated 
by Akastus in honor of his father Pelias. Grosskurd (in his note on the 
passage) approves the conjecture, but it seems to me not probable that a 
Grecian panegyris would be named after Pelias. Il7Aiaxfv, in reference to 
the neighboring mountain and town of Pelion, might perhaps be less ob- 
jectionable (see Dikearch. Fragm. pp. 407-409, ed. Fuhr.), but we canno$ 
determine with certainty. 

* Herod. i.; Dionys. Hal. iv. 25. 

3 Strabo, ix. p. 412; Homer. Hymn. Apoll. 232. 

-4 Strabo, ix. p. 411. 
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thread to the Argeians,—the similar periodical ceremonies, 
frequented by all who bore the Achzan or A‘tolian name, — and 
the splendid and exhilarating festivals, so favorable to the diffu- 
sion of the early Grecian poetry, which brought all Jonians at’ 
stated intervals to the sacred island of Delos.! This latter class 
of festivals agreed with the Amphiktyony, in being of a special 
and exclusive character, not open to all Greeks. 

But, there was one amongst these many Amphiktyonies, which, 
though starting from the smallest beginnings, gradually expanded 
into so comprehensive a character, and acquired so marked a 
predominance over the rest, as to be called The Amphiktyonic 
Assembly, and even to have been mistaken by some authors for 
a sort of federal Hellenic Diet. Twelve sub-races, out’ of the 
number which made up entire Hellas, belonged to this ancient 
Amphiktyony, the meetings of which were held twice in every 
"year: in spring, at the temple of Apollo at Delphi; in autumn, 
at Thermopyle, in the sacred precinct of Démétér Amphiktyonis. 
Sacred deputies, including a chief called the Hieromnémén, and 
subordinates called the Pylagore, attended at these meetings 
from each of the twelve races: a crowd of volunteers seem to 
have accompanied them, for purposes of sacrifice, trade, or 
enjoyment. Their special,.and most important function, con- 
sisted in watching over the Delphian temple, in which all the 
twelve sub-races had a joint interest; and it was the immense 
wealth and national ascendency of this temple, which enhanced 
to so great a pitch the dignity of its acknowledged adminis- 
trators. 

The twelve constituent members were as follows: Thessalians, 
Beeotians, Dorians, Ionians, Perrhebians, Magnétes, Lokrians, 
Citeans, Achzans, Phokians, Dolopes, and Malians.2 All are 

1 Thucyd. iii. 104; v. 55. Pausan. vii. 7,1; 24,3. Polyb. v. 8; ii. 54. 
Homer. Hymn. Apoll. 146. 

According to what seems to have been the ancient and sacred tradition, 
the whole of the month Karneius was a time of peace among the Dorians; 
though this was often neglected in practice at the time of the Peloponnesian 
war (Thuc. v. 54). But it may be doubted whether there was any festival 
of Karneia common to all the Dorians: the Karneia at Sparta seems to 


have been a Lacedzmonian festival. 
* The list of the Amphiktyonic constituency is differertly given by Aus- 
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counted as races, (if we treat the Hellenes as a race, we must 
call these svb-races,) no mention being made of cities :! all count 
equally in respect to voting, two votes being given by the depu- 
ties from each of the twelve: moreover, we are told that, in 
determining the deputies to be sent, or the manner in which the 
votes of each race should be given, the powerful Athens, Sparta, 
and Thebes, had no more influence than the humblest Ionian, 
Dorian, or Beeotian city. This latter fact is distinctly stated by 
fEschines, himself a pylagore sent to Delphi by Athens. And 
80, doubtless, the theory of the case stood : the votes of the Ionic 
races counted for neither more nor less than two, whether given 
by deputies from Athens, or from the small towns of Erythre and 
Priéné; and, in like manner. the Dorian votes were as good in 
the division, when given by deputies from Boson and Kytinion 
in the little territory of Doris, as if the men delivering them had 
been Spartans. But there can be as little question that, in 
practice, the little Ionic cities, and the little Doric cities, pretended 
to no share in the Amphiktyonic deliberations. As the Ionic 
vote came to be substantially the vote of Athens, so, if Sparta 
was ever obstructed in the management of the Doric vote, it must 
have been by powerful Doric cities like Argos or Corinth, not 
by the insignificant towns of Doris. But the theory of Amphik- 
tyonic suffrage, as laid down by A‘schines, however little realized 
in practice during his day, is important, inasmuch as it shows in 
full evidence the primitive and original constitution. The first 
establishment of the Amphiktyonic convocation dates from a 
time when all the twelve members were on a footing of equal 
independence, and when there were no overwhelming cities 
(such as Sparta and Athens) to cast in the shade the humbler 
members, — when Sparta was only one Doric city, and Athens 
only one Ionic city, among various others of consideration, not 
much inferior. 

There are also other proofs which show the high antiquity of 


chines, by Harpokratjon, and by Pausanias. Tittmann (Ueber den Amphik- 
tyonischen Bund, sect. 3, 4, 5) analyzes and compares their various state- 
ments, and elicits the catalogue given in the text. 

1 Xschines, De Fals. Legat. p. 280, c. 36. — KarnpiSunoduny 62 &dvy 
Odidexa, ra petéxovta Tov lepod...... Kat Tootwy Edecka Exacrov ESvog lad: 
Wndov yevoucvor, 7d péytotoy TH EAaTTOVL, etc. 
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this Amphiktyonic convocation. -Aschines gives us an extrao 
from the oath which had been taken by the sacred deputies, who 
attended on\ behalf of their respective races, ever since its first 
establishment, and which still apparently continued to be taken 
in his day. The antique simplicity of this oath, and of the con- 
ditions to which the members bind themselves, betrays the early 
age in which it originated, as well as theshumble resources of 
those towns to which it was applied.! “We will not destroy 
any Amphiktyonic town, — we will not cut off any Amphiktyonic 
town from running water,”— such are the two prominent obliga- 
tions which éschines specifies out of the old oath. The second 
of the two carries us back to the simplest state of society, and 
to towns of the smallest size, when the maidens went out with 
their basins to fetch water from the spring, like the daughters 
of Keleos at Eleusis, or those of Athens from the fountain of 
Kallirrhoé.2 We may even conceive that the special mention 
of this detail, in the covenant between the twelve races, is bor- 
rowed literally from agreements still earlier, among the villages 
or little towns in which the members of each race were distrib- 
uted. At any rate, it proves satisfactorily the very ancient date 
to which the commencement of the Amphiktyonic convocation 
must be referred. The belief of Auschines (perhaps, also, the 
belief general in his time) was, that it commenced simultaneously 
with, the first foundation of the Delphian temple,—an event 
of which we have no historical knowledge ; but there seems rea- 
son to suppose that its original establishment is connected with 
Thermopyle and Démétér Amphiktyonis, rather than with 
Delphi and Apollo. The special surname by which Démétér 
and her temple at Thermopyle was known,3 — the temple of the 
hero Amphiktyon which stood at its side,—the word Pyle, 
which obtained footing in the language to designate the half- 
yearly meeting of the deputies both at Thermopyle and at 


1 Aschin. Fals. Legat. p. 279, c. 35: “Awa dé && dpyje dteEZAVov riy 
xriow tov lepot, kal tiv npoTny civodoy yevouévnv TOY ’AugiKTudver, Kal 
Tove dpxoug abtay dvéyvuy, bv oi¢ Evopxov hv toi¢g dpyxaiorg undepiay TOA 
tov ’Augixtvovidwr dvactaroy motjoety und vdaTuv vapariaiwy eipfecy, ete. 

* Homer, Iliad, vi. 457. Homer, Hymn to Démétér, 100, 107, 170. He 
rodot. vi. 137. Thucyd. ii. 15. 

* Herodot. vii.'200 ; Livy, xxxi. 32, 
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Delphi, — these indications point to Thermopyle (the real cen- 
tral point for all the twelve) as the primary place of meeting, 
and to the Delphian half-year as something secondary and super- 
added. On such a matter, however, we cannot go beyond a 
conjecture. 

The hero Amphiktyon, whose temple stood at Thermopylae, 
passed in mythical genealogy for the brother of Hellén. And it 
may be affirmed, with truth, that the habit of forming Amphikty 
onic unions, and of frequenting? each other’s religious festivals 
was the great means-of creating and fostering the primitive 
feeling of brotherhood among the children of Hellén, in those 
early times when rudeness, insecurity, and: pugnacity did so 
muck to isolate them. A certain number of salutary habits and 
sentiments, such as that which the Amphiktyonic oath embodies, 
in regard to abstinence from injury, as well as to mutual protec- 
tion,! gradually found their way into men’s minds: the obligations 
thus brought into play, acquired a substantive efficacy of their 
own, and the religious feeling which always remained connected 
with them, came afterwards to be only one out of many complex 
agencies by which the later historical Greek was moved. Athens 
and Sparta in the-days‘of their might, and the inferior cities in 
relation to them, played each their own political game, in which 
religious considerations will be found to bear only a subordinate 
part. 

The special function of the Amphiktyonic council, so far as 
we know it, consisted in watching over the safety, the interests, 
and the treasures of the Delphian temple. “If any one shall 
plunder the property of the god, or shall be cognizant thereof, or 
shall take treacherous counsel against the things in the temple, 
we will punish him with foot, and hand, and voice, and by every 
means in our power.” Soran the old Amphiktyonic oath, with 


— 


1 The festival of the Amarynthia in Euboea, held at the temple of Artemis 
of Amarynthus, was frequented by the Ionic Chalcis and Eretria as well as 
by the Dryopic Karystus. In a combat proclaimed between Chalcis and 
Eretria, to ‘settle the question about the possession of the plain of Lelantum, 
it was stipulated that no missile weapons should be used by either party: 
this agreement was inscribed and recorded in the temple of Artemis (Strabo, 
x p. 448; Livy, xxxv. 38). 


11* 
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an energetic imprecation attached to it.1 And there are some 
examples in which the council? construes its functions so largely 
as to receive and adjudicate upon complaints against entire cities, 
for offences against the religious and patriotic sentiment of the 
Greeks generally. But for the most part its interference relates 
directly to the Delphian temple. The earliest case in which it is 
brought to our view, is the Sacred War against Kirrha, in the 
46th Olympiad, or 595 B. c., conducted by Eurylochus, the Thes- 
salian, and Kleisthenes of Siky6n, and proposed by Solén of 
Athens 3 we find the Amphiktyons alse, about half a century 
afterwards, undertaking the duty of collecting subscriptions 
throughout the Hellenic world, and making the contract with 
the Alkmeonids*for rebuilding the temple after a conflagration.‘ 
But the influence of this council is essentially of a fluctuating 
and. intermittent character. Sometimes it appears forward to 
decide, and its decisions command respect; but such occasions 
are rare, taking the general course of known Grecian history ; 
while there are other occasions, and those too especially affecting 
the Delphian temple, on which we are surprised to find nothing 
said about it. Inthe long and perturbed period which Thucydi- 
dés describes, he never once mentioned the Amphiktyons, though 
the temple and the safety of its treasures form the repeated sub- 


— 


1 ZEschin. De Fals. Legat. c. 35, p. 279: compare adv. Ktesiphont. c. 36, 
p. 406. 

2 See the charge which AEschines alleges to have been brought by the 
Lokrians of Amphissa against Athens in the Amphiktyonic Council (adv. 
Ktesiphont. c. 38, p. 409). Demosthenes contradicts his rival as to the fact 
of the charge having been brought, saying that the Amphisseans had not 
given the notice, customary and required, of their intention to bring it: a 
reply which admits that the charge might be brought (Demosth. de Corona, . 
c. 43, p. 277). 

The Amphiktyons offer a reward for the life of Ephialtes, the betrayer of 
the Greeks at Thermopyle; they also erect columns to the memory of the 
fallen Greeks in that memorable strait, the place of their half-yearly meeting 
(Herod. vii. 213-228). 

3 Aschin. adv. Ktesiph. 1, c. Plutarch, Solén. c. xi, who refers to Aris- 
totle 4v 19 Tév Tudiovixey advaypagg — Pausan. x. 37,4; Schol. ad Pindar. 
Nem. ix. 2. Tag ’Augixrvovixde dixac, boat réAcoe mpde ode eloiv (Strabo, 
ix. p. 420). These Amphiktyonic arbitrations, however are of rare occur 
rence in history, and very commonly abused. 

* Herodot ii. 180 v. 62. 
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ject! as well of dispute as of express stipulation between Athens 
and Sparta: moreover, among the twelve constituent members 
of the council, we find three-—the Perrhebians, the Magnétes, 
and the Achzans of Phthia— who were not even independent, 
but subject to the Thessalians, so that its meetings, when they 
were not matters of mere form, probably expressed only the feel- 
ings of the three or four leading members. When one or more 
of these great powers had a party purpose to accomplish against 
others, — when Philip of Macedon wished to extrude one of the 
members in order to procure admission for himself, — it became 
convenient to turn this ancient form into a serious reality, and we 
shall see the Athenian Aéschines providing a pretext for Philip 
to meddle in favor of the minor Beeotian cities against Thebes, 
by alleging that these cities were under the protection of the old 
Amphiktyonic oath.? 

It is thus that we have to consider the council as an element 
in Grecian affairs, an ancient institution, one amongst many 
instances of the primitive habit of religious fraternization, but 
wider and more comprehensive than the rest, — at first, purely 
religious, then religious and political at once; lastly, more the 
latter than the former, — highly valuable in the infancy, but 
unsuited to the maturity of Greece, and called into real working 
only on rare occasions, when its efficiency happened to fall in 
with the views of Athens, Thebes, or the king of Macedon. In 
such special moments it shines with a transient light which af- 
fords a partial pretence for the imposing title bestowed on it by 
Cicero, —“ commune Gracie concilium :’3 but we should com- 


1 Thucyd. i. 112, iv. 118, v. 18. The Phokians in the Sacred War (B.c. 
354) pretended that they had an ancient and prescriptive right to the admin- 
istration of the Delphian temple, under accountability to the general body 
of Greeks for the proper employment of its possessions, — thus setting aside 
the Amphiktyons altogether (Diodor. xvi. 27). 

* Aischin. de Fals. Legat. p. 280,c. 36. The party intrigues which moved 
the council in regard to the Sacred War against the Phokians (B. Cc. 355) 
may be seen-in Didorus, xvi. 23-28, seg. 

3 Cicero, De Invention. ii. 23. The representation of Dionysins of Hali- 
karnassus (Ant. Rom. iv. 25) overshoots the reality still more. 

About the common festivals and Amphiktyones of the Hellenic world 
generally, see Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alterthumskunde, vol. i. sect. 22, 
94, 25; also, C. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. Staatsalterthamer, sect. 
H-13, 
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pletely misinterpret Grecian history if we regarded it as a fed- 
eral council, habitually directing or habitually obeyed. Had there 
existed any such “ commune concilium” of,tolerable wisdom and 
patriotism, and had the tendencies of the Hellenic mmd been 
capable of adapting themselves to it, the whole course of later 
Grecian history would probably have been altered; the Mace- 
donian kings would have remained only as respectable neighbors, 
borrowing civilization from Greece, and expending their military 
energies upon Thracians and Hlyrians ; while united Hellas might 
even have maintained her own territory against the conquering 
legions of Rome. 

The twelve constituent Amphiktyonic races remained unchanged 
until the Sacred War against the Phokians (B.c. 355), after 
which, though the number twelve was continued, the Phokians 
were disfranchised, and their votes transferred to Philip of Mace-. 
don. It has been already mentioned that these twelve did not 
exhaust the whole of HeHas. -Arcadians, Eleans, Pisans, Minye, 
Dryopes, AXtolians, all genuine Hellens, are not comprehended 
in it; but all of them had a right to make use of the temple of 
Delphi, and to contend in the Pythian and Olympic games. The 
Pythian games, celebrated near Delphi, were under the superin- 
tendence of the Amphiktyons,! or of some acting magistrate chosen 
by and presumed to represent them: like the Olympic games, 
they came round every four years (the interval between one 
celebration and another being four complete years, which the 
Greeks called a Pentaetéris): the Isthmian and Nemean games 
recurred every two years. In its first humble form, of a compe- 
tition among bards to sing a hymn in praise of Apollo, this festi- 
val was doubtless of immemorial antiquity ;2 but the first exten- 


} Plutarch, Sympos. vii. 5, 1. 

* In this early phase of the Pythian festival, it is said to have been cele- 
brated every eight years, marking what we should call an Octaetéris, and 
what the early Greeks called an Ennaetéris (Censorinus, De Die Natali, c. 
18). ‘This period is one of considerable importance in reference to the prin- 
ciple of the Grecian calendar, for ninety-nine lunar months coincide very 
nearly with eight solar years. The discovery of this coincidence is ascribed 
by Censorinus to Kleostratus of Tenedos, whose age is not directly known: 
he mast be anterior to Meton, who discovered the cycle of nineteen sola) 
years, but (I imagine} not much anterior. In spite of the authority of Ideler 
it seems to me not proved, nor can I believe, that this octennial period with ite 


a 
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sion of it into Pan-Hellenic notoriety (as I have already remark- 
ed), the first multiplication of the subjects of competition, and 
the first introdyction of a continuous record of the conquerors, 
date only from the time when it came under the presidency of 
the Amphiktyons, at the close of the Sacred War against Kirrha. 
What is called the first Pythian contest coincides with the third 
year of the 48th Olympiad, or 585 8B. c. From that period for- 
ward, the games become crowded and celebrated: but the date 
just named, nearly two centuries after the first Olympiad, is a 
proof that the habit of periodical frequentation of festivals, by 
numbers and from distant parts, grew up but slowly in the Gre- 
cian world. 

The foundation of the temple of Delphi itself reaches far be- 
yond all historical knowledge, forming one of the aboriginal in- 
stitutions of Hellas. It is a sanctified and wealthy place, even in 
the Iliad: the legislation of Lykurgus at Sparta is introduced 
undef its auspices, and the earliest Grecian colonies, those of 
Sicily and Italy in ‘the eighth century 8. c., are established in 
consonance with its mandate. Delphi and Dodona appear, in 
the most ancient circumstances of Greece, as universally vene- 
rated oracles and sanctuaries : and Delphi not only receives honors 
and donations, but also answers questions, from Lydians, Phry- 
gians, Etruscans, Romans, etc.: it is not exclusively Hellenic. 
One of the valuable services which a Greek looked for from this 
and other great religious establishments was, that it should resolve 
his doubts in cases of perplexity,— that it should advise him 
whether to begin a new, or to persist in an old: project, — that it 
should foretell what would be his fate under given circumstances, 
and inform him, if suffering under distress, on what conditions 


solar and lunar coincidence was known to the Greeks in the earliest times of 
their mythical antiquity, or before the year 600 8. c. See Ideler, Handbuch 
der Chronologie, vol. i. p. 366; vol. ii. p. 607. The practice of the Eleians to 
celebrate the Olympic games alternately after forty-nine and fifty lunar months, 
though attested for a later time by the Scholiast on Pindar, is not proved to 
be old. The fact that there were ancient octennial recurring festivals, does 
not establish a knowledge of the properties of the octaeteric or ennaeteric 
period : nor. does it seem to me that the details of the Beotian dapvngopia, 
described in Proclus ap. Photium, sect. 289, are very ancient. See, on the 
old mythical Octaetéris, O. Miiller, Orchomenos, 218, seqgq., and Krause, Die 
Pythien, Nemeen, und Isthmien, sect. 4, p. 22. 
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the gods would grant him relief. The three priestesses of Do- 
dona with their venerable oak, and the priestess of Delphi sit- 
ting on her tripod under the influence of a certain gas or vapor 
exhaling from the rock, were alike competent to determine these 
difficult points: and we shall have constant occasion to notice in 
this history, with what complete faith both the question was put 
and the answer treasured up,— what serious influence it often 
exercised both upon public and private proceeding.! The hex-. 
ameter verses, in which the Pythian priestess delivered herself, 
were, indeed, often so equivocal or unintelligible, that the most 
serious believer, with all anxiety to interpret and obey them, 
often found himself ruined by the result; yet the general faith 
in the oracle was noway shaken by such painful experience. For 
as the unfortunate issue always admitted of being explained upon 
two hypotheses, — either that the god had spoken falsely, or that 
his meaning had not been correctly understood, — no man of 
genuine piety ever hesitated to adopt the latter. There*were 
many other oracles throughout Greece besides Delphi and Do- 
dona: Apollo was open to the inquiries of the faithful at Ptéon 
in Boeotia, at Abs in Phokis, at Branchide near Miletus, at 
Patara in Lykia, and other places: in like manner, Zeus gave 
answers at Olympia, Poseidén at Tenarus, Amphiaraus at Thebes, — 
Amphilochug at Mallas, etc. And this habit of consulting the 


‘See the argument of Cicero in favor of divination, in the first book of 
his valuable treatise De Divinatione. Chrysippus, and the ablest of the stoic 
philosophers, both set forth a plausible theory demonstrating, a priori, the 
probability of prophetic warnings deduced from the existence and attributes 
of the gods: if you deny altogether the occurrence of such warnings, so 
essential to the welfare of man, you must deny either the existence, or the 
foreknowledge, or the beneficence, of the gods (c. 88). Then the veracity of . 
the Delphian oracle had been demonstrated in innumerable instances, of 
which Chrysippus had made a large collection: and upon what other sup- 
position could the immense credit of the oracle be explained (c. 19) ? “ Col- 
legit innumerabilia oracula Chrysippus, et nullum sine locuplete teste et 
auctore: qus quia nota tibi sunt, relinquo. Defendo unum hoc: nunquam 
illud oraculum Delphis tam celebre claruamque fuisset, neque tantis donis 
refertum omnium populorum et regum, nisi omnis stas oraculoram illoram 
veritatem esset experta...... Maneat id, quod negari non potest, nisi omnem 
historiam perverterimus, multis sssculis verax fuisse id oraculunm.” Cicero 
admits that it had become less trustworthy in his time, and tries to explain 
this decline of prophetic power: compare Plutarch, De Defect. Oracul. 
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oracle formed part of the still more general tendency of the 
Greek mind to undertake no enterprise without having first as- 
certained how the gods viewed it, and what measures they were 


likely to take. Sacrifices were offered, and the interior of the — - 


victim carefully examined, with the same intent: omens, prodi- 
gies, unlooked-for coincidences, casual expressions, etc., were all 
construed as significant of the divine will. To sacrifice with a 
view to this or that undertaking, or to consult the oracle with the 
same view, are familiar expressions! embodied in the language. 
Nor could any man set about a scheme with comfort, until he 
had satisfied himself in some manner or other that the gods were 
favorable to it. 7 

The disposition here adverted to is one of those mental analo- 
gies pervading the whole Hellenic nation, which Herodotus indi- 
cates. And the common habit among all Greeks, of respectfully 
listening to the oracle of Delphi, will be found on many occasions 
useful in maintaining unanimity among men not accustomed to 
obey the same political superior. In the numerous colonies espe- 
cially, founded by mixed multitudes from distant parts of Greece, 
the minds of the emigrants were gteatly determined towards cor- 
dial codperation by their knowledge that the expedition had been 
directed, the ckist indicated, and the spot either chosen or ap- 
proved, by Apollo of Delphi. Such in most cases was the fact: 
that god, according to the conception of the Greeks, “ takes de- 
light always in the foundation of new cities, and himself in person 
lays the first stone.” 2 

These are the elements of union — over and above the com- 
mon territory, described in the last chapter — with which the 
historical Hellens take their start: community of blood, language, 
religious point of view, legends, sacrifices, festivals,3 and also 
(with certain allowances) of manners and character. The anal- 


‘Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 8, 20: ‘O d2 ’Aocdarne dxoboac, drt wad é.7’ 
airdy redupévog eln Eevoddv, sEavaiferat, ete. Kenoph. Hellen. iii. 2, 
22: ph xpnotnpialerSar Ttode “EAAnvac bg’ ‘EAAQver rodéuy,— compare 
Iliad, vii. 450. 

* Callimach. Hymn. Apoll. 55, with Spanheim’s note ; Cicero, De Divinat. 
i. 1. 

* See this point strikingly illustrated by Plato, Repub. v. pp. 470-471 
(c. 16), and Isocrates, Panegyr. p. 102. 
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ogy of manners and character between the rude inhabitants of 
the Arcadian Kynetha! and the polite Athens, was indeed ac- 
companied with wide differences: yet if we compare the two 
with foreign contemporaries, we shall find certain negative char- 
acteristics, of much importance, common to both. In no city 
of historical Greece did there prevail either human sacrifices,? 
——or deliberate mutilation, such as cutting off the nose, ears, 
hands, feet, etc.,—or castration,-—or selling of children into 
slavery, —or polygamy, — or the feeling of unlimited obedience 
towards one man: all customs which might be pointed out as 
existing among the contemporary Carthaginians, Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Thracians,3 etc. The habit of running, wrestling, boxing, 
etc., in gymnastic contests, with the body perfectly naked, — 
was common to all Greeks, having been first adopted as a Lace- 
dzmonian fashion in the fourteenth Olympiad: Thucydidés and 
Herodotus remark, that it was not only not practised, but even 
regarded as unseemly, among non-Hellens.t Of such customs, 
indeed, at once common to all the Greeks, and peculiar to them 


1 Respecting the Arcadian Kynetha, see the remarkable observations of 
Polybius iv. 17-23. 

* See above, vol. i. ch. vi. p. 126 of this History. 

3 For examples and evidences of these practices, see Herodot, ii. 162; the 
amputation of the nose arid ears of Patarbémis, by Apries, king of Egypt 
(Xenophon, Anab. i. 9-13). There were a large number of men deprived 
of hands, feet, or eyesight, in the satrapy of Cyrus the younger, who had 
inflicted all these severe punishments for the prevention of crime, — he did 
not (says Xenophon) suffer criminals to scoff at him (ela xarayeAgv). The 
éxTouy was carried on at Sardis (Herodot. iii. 49), — 500 maideg éxrépcac 
formed a portion of the yearly tribute paid by the Babylonians to the court 
of Susa (Herod. iii. 92). Selling of children for exportation by the Thra- 
cians (Herod. v. 6).; there is some trace of this at Athens, prior to the Solo- 
nian legislation (Plutarch, Solén, 23), arising probably out of the cruel 
state of the law between debtor and creditor. For the sacrifice of children 
to Kronus by the Carthaginians, in troubled times, (according to the lan- 
guage of Ennius, “ Poeni soliti suos sacrificare puellos,”) Didor. xx. 14; xiii. 
86. Porphyr. de Abstinent. ii. 56: the practice is abundantly illustrated in 
Mover's Die Religion der Ph6nizier, pp. 298-304. 

Arrian blames Alexander for cutting off the nose and ears of the Satrap 
Béssus, saying that it was am act altogether barbaric, (i. e. non-Hellenic,) 
(Exp. Al. iv. 7, 6.) About the ceBacpdc Jeorpende wept rdv Baotdéa in 
Asia, see Strabo, xi. p. 526. 

‘ Thucyd. i. 6; Herodot. i. 10. 
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as distinguished from others, we cannot specify a great number; 
but we may see enough to convince ourselves that there did really 
exist, in spite of local differences, a general Hellenic sentiment 
and character, which counted among the cementing causes of an 
union apparently so little assured. 

For we must recollect that, in respect to political sovereignty, 
complete disunion was among their most cherished principles. 
The only source of supreme authority to which a Greek felt 
respect and attachment, was to be sought within the walls of his 
own city. Authority seated in another city might operate upon 
his fears, — might procure for him increased security and advan- 
tages, as we shall have occasion hereafter to show with regard to 
Athens and her subject allies, — might even be mildly exercised, 
and inspire no special aversion : but, still, the principle of it was 
repugnant to the rooted sentiment of his mind, and he is always 
found gravitating towards the distinct sovereignty of his own 
boulé, or ekklésia. This is a disposition common both to democ- 
racies and oligarchies, and operative even among the different 
towns belonging to the same subdivision of the Hellenic name,— 
Acheans, Phokians, Beeotians, etc. The twelve Achzan cities 
are harmonious allies, with a periodical festival which partakes 
of the character of a congress,—but equal and independent 
political communities: the Boeotian towns, under the presidency 
of Thebes, their reputed metropolis, recognize certain common 
obligations, and obey, on various particular matters, chosen offi- 
cers named bcotarchs, — but we shall see, in this, as in other 
cases, the centrifugal tendencies constantly manifesting them- 
selves, and resisted chiefly by the interests and power of Thebes. 
That great, successful, and fortunate revolution, which merged 
the several independent political communities of Attica into the 
single unity of Athens, took place before the time of authentic 
history: it is connected with the name of the hero Theseus, 
but we know not how it was effected, while its comparatively 
large size and extent, render it a signal exception to Hellenic 
tendencies generally. 

Political disunion— sovereign authority within the city walls 
—thus formed a settled maxim in the Greek mind. The rela- 
tion between one city and another was an international relation, 

VOL. I. 17oc. 
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not a relation subsisting between members of a common political 
aggregate. Within a few miles from his own city-walls, an 
Athenian found himself in the territory of another city, wherein 
he was nothing more than an alien, — where he could not acquire 
property in house or land, nor contract a legal marriage with any 
native woman, nor sue for legal protection against injury, except 
through the mediation of some friendly citizen. The right of 
intermarriage, and of acquiring landed property, was occasionally 
granted by a city to some individual non-freeman, as matter of 
special favor, and sometimes (though very rarely) reciprocated 
generally between two separate cities. But the obligations 
between one city and another, or between the citizen of the one 
and the citizen of the other, are all matters of special covenant, 
agreed to by the sovereign authority ineach. Such coexistence 
of entire political severance with so much fellowship in other 
ways, is perplexing in modern ideas, and modern language is not 
well furnished with expressions to describe Greek political 
phenomena. We may say that an Athenian citizen was an aken 
when he arrived as a visitor in Corinth, but we can hardly say 
that he was a foretgner; and though the relations between Cor- 
inth and Athens were in principle international, yet that word 
would be obviously unsuitable to the numerous petty autonomies 
of Hellas, besides that we require it for describing the relations 
of Hellenes generally with Persians or Carthaginians. We are 
compelled to use a word such as tnterpolitical, to describe the 
transactions between separate Greek cities, so numerous in the 
course of this history. 

As, on the one hand, a Greek will not consent to look for sove- 
reign authority beyond the limits of his own city, so, on the other 
hand, he must have a city to look to: scattered villages will not 
satisfy in his mind the exigencies of social order, security, and 
dignity. ‘Though the coalescence of smaller towns into a larger 
is repugnant to his feelings, that of villages into a town appears 
to him a manifest advance in the scale of civilization. Such, at 
least, is the governing sentiment of Greece throughout the his- 
torical period; for there was always a certain portion of the 


' Aristot. Polit. iii. 6,12. It is unnecessary to refer to the many inscrip- 
tions which confer upon some individual non-freeman the right of értyapia 
and éyxryoic. 
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Hellenic aggregate — the rudest and least advanced among them 
—who dwelt in- unfortified villages, and upon whom the citizen 
of Athens, Corinth, or Thebes, looked down as inferiors. Such 
village residence was the character of the Epirots! universally, 
and prevailed throughout Hellas itself, in those very early and 
even ante-Homeric times upon which Thucydidés looked back 
as deplorably barbarous ;—times of universal poverty and inse- 
curity, —absence of pacific intercourse,— petty warfare and 
' plunder, compelling every man to pass his life armed, — endless 
migration without any local attachments. Many of the consid- 
erable cities of Greece are mentioned as aggregations of pre- 
existing villages, some of them in times comparatively recent. 
Tegea and Mantineia in Arcadia, represent, in this way, the 
confluence of eight villages, and five villages respectively ; Dymé 
in Achaia was brought together out of eight villages, and Elis in 
the same manner, at a period even later than the Persian inva- 
sion ;2 the like seems to have happened with Megara and Tan- 
agra. A large proportion of the Arcadians continued their 
village life down to the time of the battle of Leuktra, and it 
suited the purposes of Sparta to keep them thus disunited; a 
policy which we shall see hereafter illustrated by the dismember- 
ment of Mantineia (into its primitive component villages), which 
Agesilaus carried into effect, but which was reversed as soon as 
the power of Sparta was no longer paramount,— as well as by 
the foundation of Megalopolis out of a large number of petty 
Arcadian towns and villages, one of the capital measures ot 
Epameiriondas.3 As this measure was an elevation of Arcadian 


1 Skylax, Peripi. c. 28-33; Thucyd. ii. 80. See Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
xlvii. p. 225, vol. ii. ed. Reisk, —uaAdAov hpotvro drorxceio Fat kata Kapac, toi¢ 
BapGapote dpoiove, } oxnua TOAewe Kai dvopa Exec. 

* Strabo, viii. pp. 337, 342, 386; Pausan. viii. 45, 1; Plutarch, Qumst. 
Gree. ¢. 17-37. . 

3 Pausan. viii. 27, 2-5; Diod. xv. 72: compare Arist. Polit. ii. 1, 5. 

The description of the dtofxcoce of Mantineia is in Xenophon, Hellen. v. 
- 9, 6-8: itis a flagrant example of his philo-Laconian bias. We see by the 

case of the Phokians after the Sacred War, (Diodor. xvi. 60; Pausan. x. 3, 
2,) how heavy a punishment this dcoixcoug was. Compare, also, the instructive 
speech of the Akanthian envoy Kleigenés, at Sparta, when he invoked the 
Lacedsemonian interference for the purpose of crashing the incipient feder- 
ation, or junction of towns into a common political aggregate, which was 
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importance, so the: reverse proceeding —the breaking up of a 
city intg its elementary villages — was not only a sentence of 
privation and suffering, but also a complete extinction of Grecian 
rank and dignity. 

The Ozolian Lokrians, the A¢tolians, and the Akarnanians 
maintained their separate village residence down to a still later 
period, preserving along with it their primitive rudeness and 
disorderly pugnacity.! Their villages were unfortified, and 
defended only by comparative inaccessibility ; in case of need, 
they fled for safety with their cattle into the woods and mountains. 
Amidst such inauspicious circumstances, there was no room for 
that expansion of the social and political feelings to which pro- 
tected intramural residence and increased numbers gave birth; 
there was no consecrated acropolis or agora,— no ornamented tem- 
ples and porticos, exhibiting the continued offerings of successive 
generations,? — no theatre for music or recitation, no gymnasium 
for athletic exercises, — none of those fixed arrangements, for 
transacting public business with regularity and decorum, which the 
Greek citizen, with his’ powerful sentiment of locality, deemed 
essential to a dignified existence. The village was nothing 
more than a fraction and a subordinate, appertaining as a limb 
to the organized body called the city. But the city and the state 


growing up round Olynthus (Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 11-2). The wise and 
admirable conduct of Olynthus, and the reluctance of the neighboring cities 
to merge themselves in this union, are forcibly set forth; also, the interest 
of Sparta in keeping all the Greek towns disunited. Compare the descrip- 
tion of the treatment of Capua by the Romans (Livy, xxvi. 16). 

) Thucyd. i. 5; tii. 94. Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 6, 5. 

2 Pausanias, x. 4,1; his remarks on the Phokian 76Ar¢ Panopeus indicate 
what he included in the idea of a wéAtc: elye dvopdoat tig TOA Kat Tod- 
tous, ol¢g ye obk dpyeia, ob yupvaotdy toriv> ob Séarpov, obx gyopay Eyovary, 
oby tdwp xatrepxouevoy &¢ Kpnvav: GAAa bv oréyatc KoiAate Kata Tac KadAbBac 
Hadora tac tv toig dpeaty, évtaida olxotoww éni yapadpa. Syuwe 62 Spor ye 
THE xOpac elowy abroic elg trode dudpovc, Kal é¢ Tdv obAAoyov ovvédpove Kal 
avrot wéurrover TOV PuktKdy. 

The pcxpa rodtopuara of the Pelasgians on the peninsula of Mount Athés 
(Thucyd. iv. 109) seem to have been something between villages and cities. 
When the Phokiang, after the Sacred War, were deprived of their cities and 
forced into villages by the Amphiktyons, the order was that no village should 
contain more than fifty houses, and that no village should be within the dis- 
tance of a furlong of any other (Diodor. xvi. 60). 
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ate in his mind, and in his language, one and the same. While 
no orranization less than the city can satisfy the exigencies! of 
an intelligent fréeman, the city is itself a perféct and self-sufficient 
whole, admitting no incorporation into any higher political unity. 
It deserves notice that Sparta, even in the days of her greatest 
power, was not (properly speaking) a city, but a mere aggluti- 
nation of five adjacent villages, retaining unchanged its old- 
fashioned trim: for the extreme defensibility of its frontier and the 
military prowess of its inhabitants, supplied the absence of walls, 
while the discipline imposed upon the Spartan, exceeded in rigor 
and minuteness anything known in Greece. And thus Sparta, 
though less than a city in respect to external appearance, was 
more than a city in respect to perfection of drilling and fixity 
of political routine. The contrast between the humble appear- 
ance and the mighty reality, is pointed out by Thucydidés.2 The 
inhabitants of the small territory of Pisa, wherein Olympia is 
situated, had once enjoyed the honorable privilege of adminis- 
tering the Olympic festival. Having been robbed of it, and 
subjected by the more powerful Eleians, they took advantage ot 
various movements and tendencies among the larger Grecian 
powers to try and regain it; and on one of these occasions, we 
find their claim repudiated because they were villagers, and 
unworthy of so great a distinction? There was nothing to be 
called a city in the Pisatid territory. 

In going through historical Greece, we are compelled to 
accept the Hellenic aggregate with its constituent elements as a 
primary fact to start from, because the state of our information 
does not enable us.to ascend any higher. By what circumstances, 
or out of what preéxisting elements, this aggregate was brought 
together and modified, we find no evidence entitled to credit. 
_ There are, indeed, various names which are affirmed to designate 
ante-Hellenic inhabitants of many parts of Greece, — the Pelasgi, 


1 Aristot. Polit. i.1, 8. 9 0 é mAetévean ko pdv Kowwwvia Tédevog TOALE 7 67 
maone éyovoa mépacg tH¢ abtapKeiac. -Compare also iii. 6, 14; and Plato, 
Legg. viii. p. 848. 

2 Thucyd. i. 10. otre Evvosxtaodeion¢e méXews, obTe lepoig Kat xatacKevais 
ToAuTéAEeat Ypnoapuéryc, KaTa kapac dé TH WaAal@ THe 'EAAGdo¢ TpoT® olKic 
Veionc, paivorr’ dv brodeecrépa, 

5 Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 2, 31. 


, 
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the Leleges, the Kurétes, the Kaukdnes, the Aones, the Tem- 
mikes, the Hyantes, the Telchines, the Beeotian Thracians, the 
Teleboxw, the Ephyri, the Phlegyz, ete. These are names 
belonging to legendary, not to historical Greece, — extracted out 
of a variety of conflicting legends, by the logographers and subse- 
quent historians, who strung together out of them a supposed 
history of the past, at a time when the conditions of historical 
evidence were very little understood. That these names desig- 
nated real nations, may be true, but here our knowledge ends. 
We have no well-informed witness to tell us their times, their 
limits of residence, their acts, or their character; nor do we know 
how far they are identical with or diverse from the historical 
Hellens,— whom we are warranted in calling, not, indeed, the first 
inhabitants of the country, but the first known to us upon any tol- 
erable evidence. If any man is inclined to call the unknown ante- 
Hellenic period of Greece by the name of Pelasgic, it is open to 
him to do so; but this is a name carrying with it no assured 
predicates, noway enlarging our insight into real history, nor 
enabling us to explain— what would be the real historical 
problem — how or from whom the Hellens acquired that stock 
of dispositions, aptitudes, arts, etc., with which they begin their 
career. Whoever has examined the many conflicting systems 
respecting the Pelasgi,—from the literal belief of Clavier, 
Larcher, and Raoul Rochette, (which appears to me, at least, the 
most consistent way of proceeding,) to the interpretative and 
half-incredulous processes applied by abler men, such as Niebuhr, 
or O. Miller, or Dr. Thirlwall,! — will not be displeased with my 


1 Larcher, Chronologie d’Hérodote, ch. viii. pp. 215, 274; Raoul Rochette, 
Histoire des Colonies Grecques, book i. ch. 5; Niebuhr, Romische Geschichte, 
vol. i. pp. 26-64, 2d ed. (the section entitled Die Oenotrer und Pelasger) ; 
O. Miller, Die Etrusker, vol. i. (Einleitung, ch. ii. pp. 75-100); Dr. Thirl- 
wall, History of Greece, vol. i. ch. ii. pp. 86-64. The dissentient opinions of 
Kruse and Mannert may be found in Kruse, Hellas, vol. i. pp. 398-425 ; 
Mannert, Geographie der Griechen und Romer, part viii. Introduct. p. 4, 
seqq. @ 

Niebuhr puts together all the mythical and genealogical traces, many of 
them in the highest degree vague and equivocal, of the existence of Pelasgi 
in various localities ; and then, samming up their cumulative effect, asserts 
(“not as an hypothesis, but with full historical conviction,” p. 54) “that 
there was a time when the Pelasgians, perhaps the most extended people in 
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resolution to decline so insoluble a problem. No attested facts 
are now present to us— none were present to Herodotus and 
Thucydidés, even in their age —on which to build trustworthy 
affirmations respecting the.ante-Hellenic Pelasgians. And where 
such is the case, we may without impropriety apply the remark 
of Herodotus, respecting one of the theories. which he had heard 
for explaining the inundation of the Nile by a supposed con- 
nection with the circumfluous Ocean,—that “the man who 
carries up his story into the invisible world, passes out of the 
range of criticism.”! 

As far as our knowledge extends, there were no towns & vil- 
lages called Pelasgian, in Greece proper, since 776 B. c. But 
there still existed in two different places, even in the age of 
Herodotus, people whom he believed to be Pelasgians. One 
portion of these occupied the towns of Plakia and Skylaké near 
Kyzikus, on the Propontis ; another dwelt in a town called Krés- 
t6n, near the Thermaic gulf2 There were, moreover, certain 
other Pelasgian townships which he does not specify, — it seems, 
indeed, from Thucydides, that there were some little Pelasgian 
townships on the peninsula of Athos. Now, Herodotus acquaints 
us with the remarkable fact, that the people of Kréstén, those of 
Plakia and Skylaké, and those of the other unnamed Pelasgian 
townships, all spoke the same language, and each of them re- 
spectively a different language from their neighbors around them. 


all Europe, were spread from the Po and the Arno to the Rhyndakus,” (near 
Kyzikus,) with only an interruption in Thrace. What is perhaps the most 
remarkable of all, is the contrast between his feeling of disgust, despair, and 
aversion to the subject, when he begins the inquiry (‘the name Pelasgi,” he 
says, “is odious to the historian, who hates the spurious philology out of which the 
pretences to knowledge on the subject of such extinct people arise,” p. 28), and the 
full confidence and satisfaction with which he concludes it. 

1 Herodot. ii. 23: ‘O d2 wept tov ’Qreavov eimac, é¢ ddavig riv pidor 
éveveixac, ob Eyer EAeyxov. 

* That Kréstén is the proper reading in Herodotus, there seems every 
reason to believe —not Krotén, as Dionys. Hal. represents it (Ant. Rom. 
i, 26) —in spite of the authority of Niebuhr in favor of the latter. 

* Thucyd. iv. 109. Compare the new Fragmenta of Strabo, lib. vii. edited 
from the Vatican MS. by Kramer, and since by Tafel (Tiibingen, 1844), 
sect. 34, p. 26,— Gxnoay dé tiv Xeppdvncov rabryyv rov éx Ajpvov TMedac- 
Yor Tivec, ei¢ wévre Siypyuevor ToAiopata’ KAewvas, ’OA6gvfor, ’Axpodwoug, 
Aiov, Oicaor. 
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He informs us, moreover, that their language was a barbarous (#. ¢. 
a non-Hellenic) language; and this fact he quotes as an evidence 
to prove that the ancient Pelasgian language wis a barbarous 
language, or distinct from the Hellenic. He at the same time 
states expressly that he has no positive knowledge what language 
the ancient Pelasgians spoke, — one proof, among others, that no 
memorials nor means of distinct information concerning that 
people, could have been open to him. . 

This is the one single fact, amidst so many conjectures con- 
cerning the Pelasgians, which we can be said to know ypon the 
testifhony of a competent and contemporary witness : the few town- 
ships —scattered and inconsiderable, but all that Herodotus in his 
day knew as Pelasgian — spoke a barbarous language. And upon 
such a point, he must be regarded as an excellent judge. If, then, 
(infers the historian,) all the early Pelasgians spoke the same 
language as those of Kréstén and Plakia, they must have changed 


their language at the time when they passed into the Hellenic | 


aggregate, or became Hellens. Now, Herodotus conceives .that 
aggregate to have been gradually enlarged to its great actual size 
by incorporating with itself not only the Pelasgians, but several 
other nations once barbarians ;! the Hellens having been origi- 
nally an inconsiderable people. Among those other nations 
once barbarian, whom Herodotus supposes to have become 
Hellenized, we may probably number the Leleges; and with 
respect to them, as well as to the Pelasgians, we have contem- 
porary testimony proving the existence of barbarian Leleges in 
later times. Philippus, the Karian historian, attested the pres- 
ent existence, and believed in the past existence, of Leleges 
in his country, as serfs or dependent cultivators under the 
Karians, analogous to the Helots in Laconia, or the Peneste in 
Thessaly.2 We may be very sure that there were no Hellens 
—no men speaking the Hellenic tongue —standing in such a 
relation to the Karians. Among those many barbaric-speaking 


' Herod. i. 57. spooxexwpynxdtwv atta xai dddov evéiov BapBapar 
ouyvar. 

* Athens. vi. p. 271. idinmog év TH wept KapGv kai Acheyov ovyypau- 
uatt, kaTaAésac Tod Aaxedatpoviny EidAwrtag Kal rode Oerradccode nevéorac, 
tal Kapag gyot roi¢g AéAegty oc olxérate xypjoacGa: waAae Te Kal vi», 
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nations whom Herodotus believed to have changed their language 
and passed into Hellens, we may, therefore, fairly consider the 
Leleges to have been included. For next to the Pelasgians and 
Pelasgus, the Leleges and Lelex figure most conspicuously in 
the legendary genealogies; and both together cover the larger 
portion of the Hellenic soil. 

Confining myself to historical evidence, and believing. that no 
assured results can be derived from the attempt to transform 
legend imto history, I accept the statement of Herodotus with 
confidence, as to the barbaric language spoken by the Pelasgians 
of his day ; and I believe the same with regard to the historical 
Leleges,— but without presuming to determine anything in 
regard to the legendary Pelasgians and Leleges, the supposed 
ante-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece. And I think this course 

more consonant to the laws of historical inquiry than that which 
“comes recommended by the high authority of Dr. Thirlwall, who 
softens and explains away the statement of Herodotus, until it is 
made to mean only that the Pelasgians of Plakia and Kréstén 
spoke a very bad Greek. The affirmation of Herodotus is dis- 
tinct, and twice repeated, that the Pelasgians of these towns, 
and of his own time, spoke a barbaric language; and that word 
appears to me to admit of but one interpretation.' To suppose 


1 Herod. i.57. “Hvtiva 62 yAdooay leoav ol TWedaacyol, obk Eyw atpexéwe 
elmat. el d8 xpeav bore rexpatpopévorg Aéyety Toto. viv Ere godoe MeAacydr, 
° ray ixip Tuponvav Kpyotéva méAww oixedvTov...... Kai ray TlAaniqy te car 
Lavdacny TeAacyayv olxicavtwy ly ‘EAAnonévry...... Kai 60a GAdAa TleAao- 
yeaa govta rodiopata Td obvoua peréBade: et rovroiot dei Aéyetv, Hoav ol 
HeAacyot BapBapov yAdocay lévreg. El roivey nv kal rév rowovro Td TeAao- 
yexdv, TO "Arrexdv EDvoc, gov TeAacyixdv dua tg peTraBoAg tz bo "EAAnvac 
kai THY yAGooay perévate Kai yap 64 ovTe of Kpnotwviqra: obdauotot Tov 
viv ogéac meptocedvtav kot dudyAwaooot, obre of WAaxinvoi- odioe d2, dud- 
yAwooot. SnAciat dé, dre tov Hveixavto yAOoons xapaKxTipa peta 
Baivovrec é¢ taira Ta yapla, todToy Exover ty gu2akz. 
In the next chapter, Herodotus again calls the Pelasgian nation @dp 
Baoov. 

. Respecting this language, heard by Herodotus at Krést6én and Plakia,.Dr. 
Thirlwall observes (chap. ii. p. 60), “ This language Herodotus describes ay 
barbarous, and it is on this fact he grounds his general conclusion as to the 
ancient Pelasgian tongue. But he has not entered into any details that 
might have served to ascertain the manner or degree in which it differed 
from the Greek. Still, the expressions he uses would have appeared to 
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that a man, who, like Herodotus, had heard almost every variety 
of Greek, in the course of his long travels, as well as Egyptian, 


imply that it was essentially foreign, had he not spoken quite as strongly in 
another passage, where it is impossible to ascribe a similar meaning to his 
words. When he is enumerating the dialects that prevailed among the 
Ionian Greeks, he observes that the Ionian cities in Lydia agree not at all in 
their tongue with those of Karia; and he applies the very same term to these 
dialects, which he had before used in speaking of the remains of the Pelas- 
gian language. This passage affords a measure by which we may estimate 
the force of the word burbarian in the former. Nothing more can be safely 
inferred from it, than that the Pelasgian language which Herodotus heard on 
the Hellespont, and elsewhere, sounded to him a strange jargon ; as did the 
dialect of Ephesus to a Milesian, and as the Bolognese does to a Florentine. 
This fact leaves its real nature and relation to the Greek quite uncertain; 
and we are the less justified in building on it, as the history of Pelasgian 
settlements is extremely obscure, and the traditions which Herodotus reports 
on that subject have by no means equal weight with statements made from 
his personal observation.” (Thirlwall, History of Greece, ch. ii. p. 60, 2d edit.) 

In the statement delivered by Herodotus (to which Dr. Thirlwall here 
refers) about the language spoken in the Ionic Greek cities, the historian 
had said (i. 142), —TAdocav d2 ov ryv abriyv obrot vevopixaci, dAAG Tpdmous 
téooepac mapdywyéwyv. Miletus, Myus, and Priéne,— év rj Kapiy xaroixny- 
Tat kata Taba diadeyopuevai ogt. Ephesus, Kolophon, etc, — adrat? ai roAet 
THoe mpoTepoyv AeyVeioyot Spodoyéovar Kata yAGocay oddér, og? d? duodurvé- 
ovot. The Chians and Erythreans,— xara roid deadéyovra, Dapeoe dd 
én’ Ewirdv podvvot. Ovrot xapaxrhpec yAwoonc réacepec yiyvovrat. 

The words yAocone xapaxtip (“ distinctive mode of speech ”) are common 
to both these passages, but their meaning in the one and in the other is to 
be measured by reference to the subject-matter of which the author is speak- 
ing, as well as to the words which accompany them, — especially the word 
BapBapog in the first passage. Nor can I think (with Dr. Thirlwall) that the 
meaning of Sapfapog is to be determined by reference to the other two 
words: the reverse is, in my judgment, correct. BupGapoc is a term definite 
and unequivocal, but yAdoone xapaxrip varies according to the comparison 
which you happen at the moment to be making, and its meaning is here 
determined by its conjunction with BapBapoe. 

When Herodotus was speaking of the twelve Ionic cities in Asia, he 
might properly point out the differences of speech among them as so many 
different yapaxtipes yAaoonc: the limits of difference were fixed by the 
knowledge which his hearers possessed of the persons about whom he was 
speaking ; the Ionians being all notoriously Hellens. So an author, describ- 
ing Italy, might say that Bolognese, Romans, Neapolitans, Genoese, etc. had 
different yapaxtipec yAoonc; it being understood that the difference was 
such as might subsist among persons all Italians. 

But there is also a yapaxrip yAaoons of Greek generally (abstraction 
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“Phoenician, Assyrian, Lydian, and other languages, did not know 


how to distinguish bad Hellenic from non-Hellenie, is, in my 
judgment, inadmissible ; at any rate, the supposition is not to be 
adopted without more cogent evidence than any which is here 
found. 

As Ido not presume to determine what were the antecedent 
internal elements out of which the Hellenic aggregate was formed, 
so I confess myself equally uninformed with regard to its external 
constituents. Kadmus, Danaus, Kekrops, — the eponyms of the 
Kadmeians, of the Danaans, and of the Attic Kekropia, — present 
themselves to my vision as creatures of legend, and in that charac- 
ter I have already adverted to them. That there may have been 
very early settlements in continental Greece, from Pheenicia and 
Egypt, is nowise impossible ; but I see neither positive proof, nor 
ground for probable inference, that there were any such, though 
traces of Phcenician settlements .in some of the islands may doubt- 
less be pointed out. And if we examine the character and 
aptitudes of Greeks, as compared either with Egyptians or Pheni- 
cians, it will appear that there is not only no analogy, but an 
obvious and fundamental contrast: the Greek may occasionally 
be found as a borrower from. these ultramarine contemporaries, 
but he cannot be looked upon as their offspring or derivative. 
Nor can I bring myself to accept an hypothesis which implies 
(unless we are to regard the supposed foreign emigrants as very 


made of its various dialects and diversities), as contrasted with Persian, 
Pheenician, or Latin, — and of Italian generally, as contrasted with German 
or English. It is this comparison which Herodotus is taking, when he 
describes the language spoken by the people of Kréstén and Plakia, and 
which he notes by the word BapGapov as opposed to ‘EAAnvxov: it is with 
reference to this comparison that yapaxrip yAdoone, in the fifty-seventh 
chapter, is to be construed. The word SapGapoc is the usual and recognized 
antithesis of “EAAnv, or 'EAAnveKéc. 

It is not the least remarkable part of the statement of Herodotus, that 
the language spoken at Kréstén and at Plakia was the same, though the 
places were so far apart from each other. This identity of itself shows that 
he meant to speak of a substantive language, ‘not of a “strange jargon.” 

I think it, therefore, certain that Herodotus pronounces the Pelasgians of 
his day to speak a substantive language different from Greek; but whether 
differing from it in a greater or less degree (e.g. in the degree of Jatin or 
of Phoenician), we have no means of deciding. 
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few in number, in which case the question loses most of its im- 
portance) that the Hellenic language—the noblest among the 
many varieties of human speech, and possessing within itself a 
pervading symmetry and organization — is a mere confluence of 
two foreign barbaric languages (Phoenician and Egyptian) with 
two or more internal barbaric languages, — Pelasgian, Lelegian, 
étc. In the mode of investigation pursued by different historians 
into this question of early foreign colonies, there is great differ- 
ence (as in the case of the Pelasgi) between the different authors, 
—from the acquiescent Euemerism of Raoul Rochette to the 
refined distillation of Dr. Thirlwall, in the third chapter of his 
History. It will be found that the amount of positive knowledge 
which Dr. Thirlwall guarantees to his readers in that chapter is 
extremely inconsiderable ; for though he proceeds upon the gene- 
ral theory (different from that which I hold) that historical mat- 
ter may be distinguished and elicited from the legends, yet when 
the question arises respecting any definite historical result, his 
canon of credibility is too just to permit him to overlook the 
absence of positive evidence, even when all intrinsic incredibility 
is removed. That which I note as Terra Incognita, is in his view 
a land which may be known up to a certain point; but the map 
which he draws of it contains so few ascertained places as to 
differ very little from absolute vacuity. 

The most ancient district called Hellas is affirmed by Aristotle 
to have been near Dédéna and the river Acheléus, — a description 
which would have been unintelligible (since the river does not 
flow near Dédéna), if it had not been qualified by the remark, 
that the river had often in former times changed its course. He 
states, moreover, that the deluge of Deukalién took place chiefly 
in this district, which was in those early days inhabited by the 
Selli, and by the people then called Greci, but now Hellenes.! 
The Selli (called by Pindar, Helli) are mentioned in the Iliad as 
the ministers of the Dodonzan Zeus, — “men who slept on the 
ground, and never washed their feet ;” and Hesiod, in one of the 
lost poems (the Eoiai), speaks of the fat land and rich pastures 
of the land called Hellopia, wherein Déd6na was situated.2 On 


' Aristotel. Meteorol. i. 14. 
* Homer, Iliad, xvi. 234; Hesiod, Fragm. 149, ed. Marktscheffel; So- 
phokl. Trachin. 1174; Strabo, vii. p. 328. 
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what authority Aristotle made his statement, we do not know; 
but the general feeling of the Greeks -was different, — connecting 
Deukalién, Hellen, and the Hellenes, primarily and specially 
with the territory called Achaia Phthiétis, between Mount 
Othrys and Gita. Nor can we either affirm or deny his asser- 
tion that the people in the neighborhood of Dédéna were called 
Greci before they were called Hellenes. There is no ascertained 
instance of the mention of a people called Greci, in any author 
earlier than this Aristotelian treatise ; for the allusions to Alkman 
and Sophoklés prove nothing to the point.!. Nor can we explain 
how it came to pass that the Hellenes were known to the Romans 
only under the name of Greci, or Graii. But the name by which 
a people is known to foreigners is often completely different from 
its own domestic name, and we are not less at a loss to assign the 
reason, how the Rasena of Etruria came to be known to the 
Romans by the name of Tuscans, or Etruscans. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


MEMBERS OF THE HELLENIC AGGREGATE, SEPARATELY TAKEN: 
— GREEKS NORTH OF PELOPONNESUS. 


Havine in the preceding chapter touched upon the Greeks 
in their aggregate capacity, I now come to describe sepa- 
rately the portions of which this aggregate consisted, as the} 
present themselves at the first discernible period of history. 


1 Stephan. Byz. v. Tparxéc. —Tpaixec 02 rapa rp 'AAuadve al rév ‘EAAZ- 
voy pntépec, Kal napa LopoxAed év Voipeory. dori dé peranAacpoe, } Tic 
Tpalgé eteiac xAicic toriv, 

The word Ipaixec, in Alkman, meaning “the mothers of the Hellenes,” 
may well be only a dialectic variety of ypde¢, analogous to xAg§ and dpvé, 

“for kAeic, Spvec, etc. (Ahrens, De Dialecto Doricd, sect. 11, p. 91; and sect. 
$1, p. 242), perhaps declined like yuvaixee. 

The term used by Sophoklés, if we may believe Photius, was not I'pacxdc, 
but ‘Parxd¢ (Photius, p. 480, 15; Dindorf, Fragment. Soph. 933: compare 
455). Eustathius (p. 890) seems undecided between the two. 
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It has already been mentioned that the twelve races:or subdi- 
visions, members of what is called the Amphiktyonic convocation, 
- were as follows :— 

North of:the pass of Thermopylee,— — Thessaliana, Perrhxbians, 
Magnétes, Achzans, Melians, Ainianes, Dolopes. 

South of the pass of Thermopyla,— Dorians, Jonians, Beo- 
tians, Lokrians, Phokians. 

Other Hellenic rapes, not comprised among the Amphik- 
tyons, were — 

The A®tolians and Akarnanians, north of the gulf of Corinth. 

The Arcadians, Eleians, Pisatans, and Triphylians, in the cen- 
tral and western portion of Peloponnésus: I do not here name 
the Achzans, who oceupied the southern or Peloponnesian coast 
of the Corinthian gulf, because they may be presumed to have 
been originally of the same race as the Phthiot Achsans, and 
therefore participant in the Amphiktyonic constituency, though 
their actual connection with it may have been disused. 

The Dryopes, an inconsiderable, but seemingly peculiar sub- 
division, who occupied some scattered points on the sea-coast, — 
Hermioné on the Argolic peninsula; Styrus and Karystus in 
Eubcea ; the island of Kythnus, etc. 

Though it may be said, in a general way, that our historical 
discernment of the Hellenic aggregate, apart from the illusions of 
legend, commences with 776 B.c., yet, with regard to the larger 
number of its subdivisions just enumerated, we can hardly be 
said to possess any specific facts anterior to the invasion of 
Xerxes in 480 8. c. Until the year 5608 c., (the epoch of 
Croesus in Asia Minor, and of Peisistratus at Athens,) the his- 
tory of the Greeks presents hardly anything of a collective 
character : the movements of each portion of the Hellenic world 
begin and end apart from the rest: The destruction of Kirrha 
by the Amphiktyons is the first historical incident which brings 
into play, in defence of the Delphian temple, a common Hellenic 
feeling of active obligation. 

But about 560 8B. c., two important changes are seen to come 
into operation, which alter the character of Grecian history, — 
extricating it out of its former chaos of detail, and centralizing 
its isolated phenomena: 1. The subjugation of the Asiatic 
Greeks by Lydia and by Persia, followed by their struggles for 
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emancipation, — wherein the European Greeks became impli- 
cated, first as accessories, and afterwards as principals. 2. The 
combined action of the large mass of Greeks under Sparta, as 
their most powerful state and acknowledged chief, succeeded by 
the rapid and extraordinary growth of Athens, the complete 
development of Grecian maritime power, and the struggle 
between Athens and Sparta for the headship. These two causes, 
though distinct in themselves, must, nevertheless, be regarded as 
working together to a certain degree,—or rather, the second 
grew out of the first. For it was the Persian invasions of 
Greece which first gave birth to a wide-spread alarm and antipa- 
thy among the leading Greeks (we must not call it Pan-Hellenic, 
since more than half of the Amphiktyonic constituency gave 
earth and water to Xerxes) against the barbarians of the East, 
and impressed them with the necessity of joint active operations 
under a leader. The idea of a leadership or hegemony of col- 
lective Hellas, as a privilege necessarily vested in some one 


state for common security against the barbarians, thus became 
current, an idea foreign to the mind of Solén, or any one of 


the same age. Next, came the miraculous development of 
Athens, and the violent contest between her and Sparta, which 
should be the leader; the larger portion of Hellas taking side 
with one or the other, and the common quarrel against the Per- 
sian being for the time put out of sight. Athens is put down, 
Sparta acquires the undisputed hegemony, and again the anti- 
barbaric feeling manifests itself, though faintly, in the Asiatic 
expeditions of Agesilaus. But the Spartans, too incompetent 
either to deserve or maintain this exalted position, are over- 
thrown by the Thebans, — themselves not less incompetent, with 
the single exception of Epameinondas. The death of that single 
man extinguishes the pretensions of Thebes to the hegemony, 
and Hellas is left, like the deserted Penelopé in the Odyssey, 
worried by the competition of several suitors, none of whom is 
stzong enough to stretch the bow on which the prize depends.! 
Such a manifestation of force, as well as the trampling down of 


1 Xenophon, Hellen. vii. 5, 27; Demosthenes, De Coron. c. 7, p. 231 oa 
BAAG Tic HY axpttog Kat rapa TovTote Kal mapa Toi¢ GAAotg *“HAAnow Epic war 
rapax7. 
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the competing suitors, is reserved, not for any legitimate Hellenie 
arm, but for a semi-Hellenized! Macedonian, “brought up at 
Pella,” and making good his encroachments gradually from the 
north of Olympus. The hegemony of Greece thus passes forever 
out of Grecian hands; but the conqueror finds his interest in 
rekindling the old sentiment under the influence of which it had 
first sprung up. He binds to him the discordant Greeks, by the 
force of their ancient and common antipathy against the Great 
King, until the desolation and sacrilege once committed by 
Xerxes at Athens is avenged by annihilation of the Persian 
empire. And this victorious consummation of Pan-Hellenic 
antipathy, —the dream of Xenophon? and the Ten Thousand 
Greeks after the battke of Kunaxa,—the hope of Jason of 
Phere, — the exhortation of Isokratés,3 — the project of Philip, 
and the achievement of Alexander,— while it manifests the 
irresistible might of Hellenic ideas and organization in the then 
existing state of the workd, is at the same fime the closing scene 
of substantive Grecian life. The citizen-feelings of Greece 
become afterwards merely secondary forces, subordinate to the 
preponderance of Greek mercenaries under Macedonian order, 
and to the radest of all native Hellens,—the tolian moun- 
taineers. Some few individuals are indéed found, even in the 
third century 8. C., worthy of the best times of Hellas, and the 
Achean confederation of that century is an honorable attempt 
to contend against irresistible difficulties : but on the whole, 
that free, social, and political march, which gives so much 
interest to the earlier centuries, is irrevocably banished from 
Greece after the generation of Alexander the Great. 

The foregoing brief sketch will show that, taking the period 
from Croesus and Peisistratus down to the generation of Alex- 
ander (560-800 B. c.), the phenomena of Hellas generally, and 


* Demosthen. de Coron. c. 21, p. 247. 

* Xenophon, Anabas. iii. 2, 25-26. 

> Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 1,12; Isocrates, Orat. ad Philipp., Orat. v. p. 107. 
This discourse of Isokratés is composed expressly for the purpose of calling 
on Philip to put himself at the head of united Greece against the Persians : 
the Oratio iv, called Panegyrica, recommends a combination of all Greeks 
for the same purpose, but under the hegemony of Athens, putting aside ali 
mtestine differences: see Orat. iv. pp. 45-68. 
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her relations both foreign and inter-political, admit 
grouped together in masses, with continued dependen 
or a few predominant circumstances. They may | 
constitute a sort of historical epopee, analogous to t 
Herodotus has constructed out of the wars between G 
barbarians, from the legends of I6 and Eurépa dov 
repulse of Xerxes. But when we are called back to 
between 776 and 560 B. c., the phenomena brought to ¢ 
edge are scanty in number, — exhibiting few common : 
interests, and no tendency towards any one assignabl 
To impart attraction to this first period, so obscure anc 
ising, we shall be compelled to consider it in its relatio 
second ; partly as a preparation, partly as a contrast. 

Of the extra-Peloponnesian Greeks north of Atti 
these two centuries, we know absolutely nothing; but 
possible to furnish some information respecting the e¢ 
tion and struggles of the great Dorian states in Pek 
and respecting the rise of Sparta from the second t 
place in the comparative scale of Grecian powers. 
becomes first known to us at the legislation of Dral 
attempt of Kylén (620 B. c.) to make himself despo' 
gather some facts concerning the Ionic cities in Euboe: 
Minor; during the century of their chief prosperity, p1 
reign and conquests of Croesus. In this way, we sh: 
ourselves some idea of the growth of Sparta and At 
the short-lived and energetic development of the Ion 
—and of the slow working of those causes which 
bring about increased Hellenic intercommunication, 
trasted with the enlarged range of ambition, the gi 
Hellenic ideas, the systematized party-antipathies 
intensified action, both abroad and at home, which gr 
the contest with Persia. 

There are also two or three remarkable manifestati 
will require special notice during this first period o 
history: 1. The great multiplicity of colonies sent 
individual cities, and the rise and progress of the 
colonies ; 2. The number of despots who arose in t] 
Grecian cities ; 3. The lyric poetry; 4. The rudime 
” VOL. It. 12* 1 
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which afterwards ripened into moral philosophy, as manifested 
in gnomes, or aphorisms, — or the age of the Seven Wise Men. 

But before I proceed to relate those earliest proceedings (un- 
fortunately too few) of the Dorians and Ionians during the his- 
torical period, together with the other matters just alluded to, it 
will be convenient to go over the names and positions of those 
other Grecian states respecting which we have no information 
during these first two centuries. Some idea will thus be formed 
of the leas important members of the Hellenic aggregate, pre- 
vious to the time when they will be called into action. We 
begin by the territory north of the pass of Thermopyle. 

Of the different races who dwelt between this celebrated pass 
and the mouth of the river Peneius, by far the most powerful and 
important were the Thessalians. Sometimes, indeed, the whole 
of this area passes under the name of Thessaly, — since nomi- 
nally, though not always really, the power of the Thessalians 
extended over the whole. We know that the Trachinian Hera- 
kleia, founded by the Lacedseemonians in the early years of the 
Peloponnesian war, close at the pass of Thermopyle, was plant- 
ed upon the territory of the Thessalians.. But there were also 
within these limits other races, inferior and dependent on the 
Thessalians, yet said to be of more ancient date, and certainly . 
not less genuine subdivisions of the Hellenic name. The Perr- 
heebi2 occupied the northern portion of the territory between the 
lower course of the river Peneius and Mount Olympus. The 
Magnétes3 dwelt along the eastern coast, between Mount Ossa 
and Pelion on one side and the Aigean on the other, compris- 
ing the south-eastern cape and the eastern coast of the gulf of 
Pagasee as far as Jélkog. The Achzans occupied the territory 
called Phthiétis, extending from near Mount Pindus on the west 
to the gulf of Pagass on the east,t— along the mountain chain 


1 Thucyd. iii. 93. Of Oeccarol év duvvauer dvteg Tév rabry ywpidy, Kal dv 
ént rg yp éxrigero (Herakleia), etc. 

* Herodot. vii. 173; Strabo, ix. pp. 440-441. Herodotus notices the pass 
over the chain of Olympus or the Cambunian monntains by which Xerxes 
and his army passed out of Macedonia into Perrhebia; see the description 
of the pass and the neighboring country in Leake, Travels in Northern 
Groece, ch. xxviii. vol. iii. pp. 388-348 ; compare Livy, xhi. 58. 

+ Skylax, Periplus, c. 66 ; Herodot. vii. 183-188. 

4 Skylax, Peripl. c. 64; Strabo, ix. pp. 483-434. Sophoklés included thio 
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of Othrys with its lateral projections nartherly into the Thessa- 
lian plain, and southerly even to its junction with Cita. The 
three tribes of the Malians dwelt between Achexa Phthidtis and 
Thermopyle, including both Trachin and Herakleia. Westward 
of Achza Phthidtis, the lofty region of Pindus or Tymphréstus, 
with its declivities both westward and eastward, was occupied 
by the Dolopes. 

All these five tribes, or subdivisions, — Perrhebians, Magnetes, 
Acheans of Phthidtis, Malians, and Dolopes, together with cer- 
tain Epirotic and Macedonian tribes besides, beyond the boun- 
daries of Pindus and Olympus, — were in a state of irregular 
dependence upon the Thessalians, who occupied the central plain 
or basin drained by the Peneius. That river receives the streams 
from Olympus, from Pindus, and from Othrys, — flowing through 
a region which was supposed by its inhabitants to have been 
once a lake, until Poseid6n cut open the defile of Tempé, through 
which the waters found an efflux. In travelling northward from 
Thermopyle, the commencement of this fertile region — the am- 
plest space of land continuously productive which Hellas presents 
— is strikingly marked by the steep rock and ancient fortress of 
Thaumaki ;! from whence the traveller, passing over the moun- 
tains of Achwa Phthidtis and Othrys, sees before him the plains 
and low declivities which reach northward across Thessaly to 
Olympus. A narrow strip of coast — in the interior of the gulf 
of Pagasz, between the Magnétes and the Achzans, and con- 
taining the towns of Amphanzeum and Pagasze2— belonged to 


territory of Trachin in the limits of Phthidtis (Strabo, /.c.). Herodotus 
considers Phthiétis as tern a little north of the river Spercheius 
(vii. 198). 

1 Sce the description of Thaumaki in Livy, xxxii. 4, and in Dr. Holland’s 
Travels, ch. xvii. vol. ii. p. 112, —now Thomoko. 

2 Skylax, Peripl. c. 65. Hesychius (v. Ilayagiry¢g ’AwéAAwv) seems to 
veckon Pagasz as Achwan. 

About the towns in Thessaly, and their various positions, see Mannert, 
Geograph. der Gr. und Romer, part vii. book iii. ch. 8 and 9. 

There was an ancient religious ceremony, celebrated by the Delphians 
every ninth year (Ennaétéris): a procession was sent from Delphi to the 
pass of Tempé, consisting of well-born youths under an archi-theér, who 
represented the proceeding ascribed by an old legend to Apollo; that god 
was believed to have gone thither to receive expiation after the slaughter of 
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this proper territory of Thessaly, but its great expansion was 
inland: within it were situated the cities of Phere, Pharsalus, 
Skotussa, Larissa, Krannén, Atrax, Pharkadén, Trikka, Metro- 
polis, Pelinna, etc. 

The abundance of corn and cattle from the neighboring plains 
sustained in these cities a numerous population, and above all a 
proud and disorderly noblesse, whose manners bore much resem- 
blance to those of the heroic times. They were violent in their 
behavior, eager in armed feud, but unaccustomed to political 
discussion or compromise ; faithless as to obligations, yet at the 
same time generous in their hospitalities, and much given to the 
enjoyments of the table.! Breeding the finest horses in Greece, 
they were distinguished for their excellence as cavalry ; but their 
infantry is little noticed, nor do the Thessalian cities seem to 
have possessed that congregation of free and tolerably equal citi- 
gens, each master of his own arms, out of whom the ranks of 


the serpent Pytho: at least, this was one among several discrepant legends. 
The chief youth plucked and brought back a branch from the sacred laurel at 
Tempé, as a token that he had fulfilled his mission: he returned by “the 
sacred road,” and broke his fast at a place called Aecvide, near Larissa. A 
solemn festival, frequented by a large concourse of people from the sur- 
rounding regions, was celebrated on this occasion at Tempé, in honor of 
Apollo Tempeités (’AtAotve Teureirg, in the olic dialect of Thessaly : see 
Inscript. in Boeckh, Corp. Ins. No. 1767). The procession was accompanied 
by a flute-player. 

See Plutarch, Quest. Greec. ch. xi. p. 292; De Musica, ch. xiv. p. 1136; 
filian, V. H. iii. 1; Stephan. Byz. v. Aecmvede. 

It is important to notice these religious processions as establishing inter- 
course and sympathies between the distant members of Hellas: but the 
inferences which O. Maller (Dorians, b. ii. 1, p. 222) would build upon them, 
as to the original seat of the Dorians and the worship of Apollo, are not to 
be trusted: 

1 Plato, Krito, c. 15, p. 53. éxeZ yap 6) wAeiorn dragia Kal éxoAacia (com- 
pare the beginning of the Menédn)—a remark the more striking, since he 
had just before described the Boeotian Thebes as a well-regulated city, 
though both Dikezarchus and Polybius represent it in their times as so much 
the contrary. 

See also Demosthen. Olynth. i. c. 9, p. 16, cont. Aristokrat. c. 29, p. 657; 
Schol. Eurip. Phoeniss. 1466; Theopomp. Fragment. 54-178, ed. Didot; 
Aristophanés, Plut. 521. 

The march of political affairs in Thessaly is understood from Xenoph. 
Hellen. vi. 1: compare Anabas. i. 1, 10, and Thucyd. iv 78. 
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hoplites were constituted, — the warlike nobles, such as the Aleu- 
ade at Larissa, or the Skopade at Krannon, despising everything 
but equestrian service for themselves, furnished, from their ex- 
tensive herds on the plain, horses for the poorer soldiers. These 
Thessalian cities exhibit the extreme of turbulent oligarchy, oc- 
casionally trampled down by some one man of great vigon, but 
little tempered by that sense of political communion and rever- 
ence for established law, which was found among the better 
cities of Hellas. Both in Athens and Sparta, so different in 
many respects from each other, this feeling will be found, if not 
indeed constantly predominant, yet constantly present and ope- 
rative. Both of them exhibit a contrast with Larissa or Phere 
not unlike that between Rome and Capua, —the former, with 
her endless civil disputes constitutionally conducted, admitting 
the joint action of parties against a common foe ; the latter, with 
her abundant soil enriching a luxurious oligarchy, and impelled 
according to the feuds of her great proprietors, the Magii, Blossii, 
and Jubellii.! 

The Thessalians are, indeed, in their character and capacity 
as much Epirotic or Macedonian as Hellenic, forming a sort of 
link between the two. For the Macedonians, though trained in 
aftertimes upon Grecian principles by the genius of Philip and 
Alexander, so as to constitute the celebrated heavy-armed pha- 
lanx, were originally (even in the Peloponnesian war) distin- 
guished chiefly for the excellence of their cavalry, like the Thes- 
saliand ;2 while the broad-brimmed hat, or kausia, and the short 
spreading-mantle, or chlamys, were common to both. 

We are told that the Thessalians were originally emigrants 
from Thesprotia in Epirus, and conquerors of the plain of the 
Peneius, which (according to Herodotus) was then called olis, 
and which they found occupied by the Pelasgi3 It may be 
doubted whether the great Thessalian families, — such as the 
Aleuadz of Larissa, descendants from Héraklés, and placed Sy 
1 See Cicero, Orat. in Pison.c. 11 ; De Leg. Agrar. cont. Rullum, c 


34-35. 
~ % Compare the Thessalian cavalry as described by Polybius, iv. 8, with the 


Macedonian as described by Thucydidés, ii. 100. 
> Herodot. vii. 176 ; Thucyd. i. 12. 
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Pindar on the same level as the Lacedwmonian kings! — would 
have admitted this Thesprotian origin; nor does it coincide with 
the tenor of those legends which make the eponym, Thesaalus, 
son of Héraklés. Moreover, it is to he remarked that the lan- 
guage of the Thessalians was Hellenic, a variety of the Aolic 
dialect ;2 the same (so far as we can make out) as that of the 
people whom they must have found settled in the country at 
their first conquest. If then it be true that, at some period ante- 
rior to the commencement of authentie history, a body of Thes- 
protian warriors crossed the passes of Pindus, and established 
themselves as conquerors in Thessaly, we must suppose them to 
have been more warlike than numerovys, and to have gradually 
dropped their primitive language. 

In other respects, the condition of the population of Thessaly, 
such as we find it during the historical period, favors the supposi- 
tion of an original mixture of conquerors and conquered: for it 
secms that there was among the Thessalians and their dependents 
a triple gradation, somewhat analogous to that of Laconia. First, 
a class of rich proprietors distributed throughout the principal 
cities, possessing most of the soil, and constituting separate oli- 
garchies, loosely hanging together.3 Next, the subject Acheans, 
Magnétes, Perrhebi, differing from the Laconian Pericki in. 
this point, that they retained their ancient tribe-name and sepa- 
rate Amphiktyonic franchise. Thirdly, a class of serfs, or depen- 
dent cultivators, corresponding to the Laconian Helots, who, till- 
ing the lands of the wealthy oligarchs, paid over a proportion of 
its produce, furnished the retainers by which these great fami- 
lies were surrounded, served as their followers in the cavalry, 
and were in a condition of villanage, — yet with the important 
reserve, that they could not be sold out of the country,‘ that they 


' Pindar, Pyth. x. init. with the Scholia, and the valuable comment of 
Boeckh, in reference to the Aleuade; Schneider ad Aristot. Polit. v. 5, 9; 
and the Essay of Buttmann, Von dem Geschlecht der Aleuaden, art. xxii. 
vol. ii. p. 254, of the collection called “ Mythologus.” 

* Ahrens, De Dialect. Atolica, c. 1, 2. 

3 See Aristot. Polit. ii. 6,3; Thucyd. ii. 99-100. 

* The words ascribed by Xenophon (Hellen. vi- 1, 11) to Jason of Phere, 
as well as to Theocritus (xvi. 34), attest the numbers and vigor of the Thes- 
salian Penests, and the great wealth of the Aleuade and Skopade. Both 
these families acquired celebrity from the verses of Simonides: he was pa- 
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had a permanent tenure in the soil, and that they maintained among 
one another the relations of family and village. This last mention- 
ed order of men, in Thessaly called the Peneste, is assimilated 
by all ancient authors to the Helots of Laconia, and in both cases 
the danger attending such a social arrangement is noticed by 
Plato and Aristotle. For the Helots as well as the Penestz had 
their own common language and mutual sympathies, a separate 
residence, arms, and courage; to a certain extent, also, they pos- 
sessed the means of acquiring property, since we are told that 
some of the Peneste were richer than their masters.! So many 
means of action, combined with a degraded social position, gave 
rise to frequent revolt and incessant apprehensions. Asa general 
rule, indeed, the cultivation of the soil by slaves, or dependents, 
for the benefit of proprietors in the cities, prevailed throughout 
most parts of Greeee. The rich men of Thebes, Argos, Athens, 
or Elis, must have derived their incomes in the same manner; 
but it seems that there was often, in other places, a larger in 
termixture of bought foreign slaves, and also that the number, 
fellow-feeling, and courage of the degraded village population 
was nowhere so great as in Thessaly and Laconia. Now the 
origin of the Penestz, in Thessaly, is ascribed to the conquest of 


tronized and his muse invoked by both of them; see /lian, V. H. xii. 1; 
Ovid, Ibis, 512; Quintilian, xi. 2,15. Pindar also boasts of his friendship 
with Thorax the Aleuad (Pyth. x. 99). 

The Thessalian dvdparod:orai, alluded to in Aristophanes (Plutus, 521), 
must have sold men out of the country for slaves, — either refractory Penes- 
tz, or Perrhebian, Magnetic, and Achsan freemen, seized by violence: the 
Athenian comic poet Mnégimachug, in jesting on the voracity of the Pharsa- 
lians, exclaims, ap. Athene. x. p. 418 — 

dpa tov 


énriy KareoViovet roALy "Ayaixiy ; 
Pagasse was celebrated as a place of export for slaves (Hermippus ap. 
Athene. i. 49). 

Menén of Pharsalus assisted the Athenians against Amphipolis with 200, 
pr 800 “ Penests, on horseback, of his own” — (Ilevéora:g idiocg) Demos- 
then. wept Zevraég. c. 9, p. 178, cont. Aristokrat. c. 51, p. 687. 

1 Archemachus ap. Athens. vi. p. 264; Plato, Legg. vi. p. 777; Aristot, 

‘Polit. ii. 6,8; vii. 9,9; Dionys. Halic. A. R. ii. 84. 

Both Plato and Aristotle insist on the extreme danger of having numer- 
ous slaves, fellow-countrymen and of one language — (duddvAci, d6udduvos, 
TaTpiwtat GAAnAwy). 
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the territory by the Thesprotians, as that of the Helots in La 
conia is traced to.the Dorian conquest. The victors in both 
countries are said to have entered into a convention with the 
vanquished population, whereby the latter became serfs and 
tillers of the land for the benefit of the former, but were at the 
same time protected in their holdings, constituted subjects of the 
state, and secured against being sold away as slaves. Even in 
the ‘Thessalian cities, though inhabited in common by Thessalian 
proprietors and their Peneste, the quarters assigned to each 
were to a great degree separated: what was called the Free 
Agora could not be trodden by any Penest, except when specially 
summoned.' 

Who the people were, whom the conquest of Thessaly by the 
Thesprotians reduced to this predial villanage, we find differently 
stated. According to Theopompus, they were Perrhebians and 
Magnétes; according to others, Pelasgians ; while Archemachus 
alleged them to have been Bocotifiits of the territory of Arné,? 
— some emigrating, to escape the conquerors, others remaining 
and accepting the condition of serfs. But the conquest, assuming 
it as a fact, occurred at far too early a day to allow of our 
making out either the manner in which it came to pass, or the 
state of things which preceded it. The Pelasgians whom 
Herodotus saw at Kréstén are affirmed by him to have been the 
descendants of those who quitted Thessaly to escape? the invading 
Thesprotians ; though others held that the Boeotians, driven on 
this occasion from their habitations on the gulf of Pagase near 
the Acheans of Phthidtis, precipitated themselves on Orchome- 
nus and Beotia, and settled in it, expelling the Minyz and 
the Pelasgians. 


! Aristot. Polit. vii. 11, 2. 

* Theopompus and Archemachus ap. Athenm. vi. pp. 264-266: compare 
Thucyd. ii. 12; Steph. Byz. v. "Apy7 — the converse of this story in Strabo, 
ix. pp. 401-411, of the Thessalian Arné being settled from Bootia. That 
the villains or Penests were completely distinct from the circumjacent de- 
pendents, — Achsans, Magnétes, Perrhxbians, we see by Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 
8. They had their eponymous hero Penestés, whose descent was traced to 
Thessalus son of Héraklés; they were thus connected with the mythical 
father of the nation (Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 1271). 

* Herodot. i. 57: compare vii. 176. 
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Passing over the legends on this subject, and confining our- 
selves to historical time, we find an established quadruple division 
of Thessaly, said to have been introduced in the time of Aleuas, 
the ancestor (real or mythical) of the powerful Aleuade, — 
Thessalidtis, Pelasgiétis, Histiseotis, Phthidtis.' In Phthidtis 
were comprehended the Achzans, whose chief towns were Meli- 
tea, Iténus, Thebx, Phthidtides, Alos, Larissa, Kremasté, and 
Pteleon, on or near the western coast of the gulf of Pagase. 
Histieétis, to the north of the Peneius, comprised the Perrhe- 
bians, with numerous towns strong in situation, but of no great 
size or importance; they occupied¢the passes of Olympus? and 
are sometimes considered as extending westward across Pindus. 
Pelasgidtis included the Magnétes, together with that which was 
called the Pelasgic plain, bordering on the western side of Pelion 
and Ossa.3 Thessaliétis comprised the central plain of Thessaly . 
and the upper course of the river Peneius. This was the political 
classification of the Thessalian power, framed to suit a time 
when the separate cities were maintained in harmonious action 
by favorable circumstances, or by some energetic individual 
ascendency ; for their union was in general interrupted and dis- 
orderly, and we find certain cities standing aloof while the rest 
went to war.4 Though a certain political junction, and obliga- 
tions of some kind towards a common authority, were recognized 
in theory by all, and a chief, or Tagus,5 was nominated to enforce 


) Hellanikus, Fragm. 28, ed. Didot; Harpocration, v. Terpapxia: the quad- 
ruple division was older than Hekatzeus (Steph. Byz. v. Kpavvwr). 

Hekatzeus connected the Perrhebians with the genealogy of /Lolus through 
Tyré, the daughter of Salméneus: they passed as AloAcic (Hekateeus, Frag 
834, ed. Didot; Stephan. Byz. v. @aAavva and Tovvor),. 

The territory of the city of Histisa (in the north part of the island of 
Eubcea) was also called Histisdétis. The double occurrence of this name 
(no uncommon thing in ancient Greece) seems to have given rise to the 
statement, that the Perrhebi had subdued the northern parts of Eubcea, and 
carried over the inhabitants of the Eubcean Histiea captive into the north 
west of Thessaly (Strabo, ix. p. 437, x. p. 446). 

* Pliny, H. N. iv. 1; Strabo, ix. p. 440. 

? Strabo, ix. p. 443. 

* Diodor. xviii. 11; Thucyd. ii. 22. 

® The Inscription No. 1770 in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscript. contains a letter 
of the Roman consul, Titus Quinctius Flamininus, addressed to the city of 
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obedience, — yet it frequently happened that the disputes of the 
cities among themselves prevented the choice of a Tagus, or 
drove him out of the country; and left the alliance little more 
than nominal. Larissa, Pharsalus,! and Pherae, — each with its 
cluster of dependent towns as adjuncts,—seem to have been 
nearly on a par in strength, and each torn by intestine faction, 
so that not only was the supremacy over common dependents 
relaxed, but even the means of repelling invaders greatly en- 
feebled. The dependence of the Perrhebians, Magnetes, 
Achzans, aud Malians, might, under these circumstances, be 
often loose and easy. But the condition of the Penests — who 
oceupied the villages belonging to these great cities, in the cen- 
tral plain of Pelasgiotis and Thessaljétis, and from whom the 
Aleuade and Skopade derived their exuberance of landed prod- 
uce — was noway mitigated, if it was not even aggravated, by 
such constant factions. Nor were there wanting cases in which 
the discontent of this subject-class was employed by members of 
the native oligarchy,? or even by foreign states, for the purpose 
of bringing about political revolutions. 

“ When Thessaly is under her Tagus, all the neighboring people 
pay tribute to her; she can send into the field six thousand cav- 
alry and ten thousand hoplites, or heavy-armed infantry,’? ob- 
served Jason, despot of Pherz, to Polydamas of Pharsalus, in 
endeavoring to prevail on the latter to second his pretensions to 
that dignity. The impost due from the tributaries, seemingly 
considerable, was then realized with arrears, and the duties upon 


Kyretis (north of Atrax in Perrhebia). The letter is addressed, Kuperiéwv 
roig tayoig Kai Ty TOAet, — the title of Tagi seems thus to have been given 
to the magistrates of separate Thessalian cities. The Inscriptions of Thau- 
maki (No. 1773-1774) have the title dpyovre¢, not rayoit. The title rayd¢ 
was peculiar to Thessaly (Pollux, i. 128). 

} Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 1,9; Diodor. xiv. 82; Thucyd. i. 3. Herod. vii. 
6, calls the Alenadsw Oeocahine Baacrjec. 

2 Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 24; Hellenic. ii.8,37. The loss of the comedy 
called [1éAete of Eupolis (see Meineke, Fragm. Comicor. Greec. p. 513) prob- 
ably prevents us from understanding the sarcasm of Aristophanes (Vesp. 
1263) about the tapampéoBeca of Amynias among the Penests of Pharsalus; 
but the incident there alluded to can have nothing to do with the proceed: 
ings of Kritias, touched upon by Xenophon. 

3 Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 1, 9-12. 
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imports at the harbors of the Pagassean gulf, imposed for the 
benefit of the confederacy, were then enforced with strictness ; 
but the observation shows that, while unanimous Thessaly was 
very powerful, her periods of unanimity were only occasional.! 
Among the nations which thus paid tribute to the fulness of 
Thessalian power, we may number not merely the Perrhebi, 
Magnétes, and Acheans of Phthidtis, but also the Malians and 
Dolopes, and various tribes of Epirots extending to the west- 
ward of Pindus.2. We may remark that they were all (except 
the Malians) javelin-men, or light-armed troops, not serving in 
rank with the full panoply; a fact which, in Greece, counts as 
presumptive evidence of a lower civilization: the Magnétes, too, 
had a peculiar close-fitting mode of dress, probably suited to move- 
ments in a mountainous country.3 There was even a time when 
the Thessalian power threatened to extend southward of Ther- 
mopyle, subjugating the Phokians, Dorians, and Lokrians. So 
much were the Phokians alarmed at this danger, that they had 
built a wali across the pass of Thermopyle, for the purpose of 
more easily defending it against Thessalian invaders, who are 
reported to have penetrated more than once into the Phokian 
valleys, and to have sustained some severe defeats At what 
precise time these events happened, we find no information ; but 
it must have been considerably earlier than the invasion of 
Xerxes, since the defensive wail which had been built at Ther- 
mopyle, by the Phokians, was found by Leonidas in a state of 
ruin. But the Phokians, though they no longer felt the neces- 
sity of keeping up this wall, had not ceased to fear and hate the 
Thessalians, —an antipathy which will be found to manifest 
itself palpably in connection with the Persian invasion. On the 


1 Demosthen, Olynth. i. c. 8, p. 15; ii.c. 5.p.21. The orator had occasion 
to denounce Philip, 2s having got possession of the public authority of the 
Thessalian confederation, partly by intrigue, partly by force; and we thus 
hear of the Acuéve¢ and the dyopal, which formed the revenue of the con- 
~ federacy. . 

2 Xenophon (Hellen. vi. 1, 7) numbers the Mapaxo? among these tributa- 
rics along with the Dolopes: the Maraces are named by Pliny (H. N. iv. 
8), also, along with the Dolopes, but. we do nqt know where they dwelt. 

3 Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 1, 9; Pindar, Pyth. iy. 80. 

* Herodot. vii. 176; viii. 27-28. 
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whole, the resistance of the Phokians was successful, for the 
power of the Thessalians never reached southward of the pass.! 

It will be recollected that these different ancient races, Per- 
rhebi, Magnétes, Achzans, Malians, Dolopes,—though tribu- 
taries of the Thessalians, still retained their Amphiktyonic 
franchise, arid were considered as legitimate Hellenes: all except 
the Malians are, indeed, mentioned in the Iliad. We shall rarely 
have occasion to speak much of-them in the course of this his- 
tory: they are found siding with Xerxes (chiefly by constraint) 
in his attack of Greece, and almost indifferent in the struggle 
between Sparta and Athens. That the Achxans of Phthidtis 
are a portion of the same race asthe Achzans of Peloponnesus 
it seems reasonable to believe, though ‘we trace no historical 
evidence to authenticate it. Achea Phthidtis is the seat of 
Hellén, the patriarch of the entire race,—of the primitive 
Hellas, by some treated as a town, by others as a district of some 
breadth, — and of the great national hero, Achilles. Its con- 
nection with the Peloponnesian Achzans is not unlike that of 
Doris with the Peloponnesian Dorians.2_ We have, also, to 
notice another ethnical kindred, the date and circumstances of 
which are given to us only in a mythical form, but which seems, 
nevertheless, to be in itself a reality, — that of the Magnétes on 
Pelion and Ossa, with the two divisions of Asiatic Magnétes, or 
Magnesia, on Mount Sipylus and Magnesia on the river Meean- 
der. It is said that these two Asiatic homonymous towns were 
founded by migrations of the Thessalian Magnétes, a body of 
whom became consecrated to the Delphian god, and chose a new 
abode under his directions. According to one story, these emi- 
grants were walriors, returning from the Siege of Troy; accord- 
ing to another, they sought fresh seats, to escape from the 
Thesprotian conquerors of Thessaly. There was a third story, 
according to which the Thessalian Magnétes themselves were 
represented as colonists? from Delphi. Though we can elicit no 


1 The story of invading Thessalians at Keréssus, near Leuktra in Beeotia, 
(Pausan. ix. 13, 1,) is not at all probable. 

* One story was, that these Achzans of Phthia went into Peloponnesus 
with Pelops, and settled in Laconia (Strabo, viii. p. 365). 

3 Aristoteles ap. Athens. ivy. p. 173 Conon, Narrat. 29; Strabo, xiv. p. 
647. 
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distinct; matter of fact from these legends, we may, nevertheless, 
admit the connection of race between the Thessalian and the 
Asiatic Magnétes, as well as the reverential dependence of both, 
manifested in this supposed filiation, on the temple of Delphi. 
Of the Magnétes in Krete, noticed by Plato as long extinct in 
his time, we cannot absolutely verify even the existence. 

Of the Malians, Thucydidés notices three tribes (yéy7) as 
existing in his time, — the Paralii, the Hierés (priests), and the 
Trachinii, or men of Trachin:! it is possible that the second of 
the two may have been possessors of the sacred spot on which 
the Amphiktyonic meetings were held. The prevalence of the 
hoplites or heavy-armed infantry among the Malians, indicates 
that we are stepping from Thessalian to more southerly Hellenic 
habits; the Malians recognized every man as a qualified citizen, 
who either had served, or was serving, in the ranks with his full 
panoply.2. Yet the panoply was probably not perfectly suitable ; 
to the mountainous regions by which they were surrounded ; for, 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the aggressive moun- 
taineers of the neighboring region of Cita, had so harassed and 


Hoeck (Kreta, b. iii. vol. ii. p. 409) attempts (unsuccessfully, in my judg- 
ment) to reduce these stories into the form of substantial history. 

1 Thucyd. iii. 92. ‘The distinction made by Skylax (c. 61) and Diodorus 
(xviii. 11) between MyAseig and Madceic¢ — the latter adjoining the former 
on the north — appears inadmissible, though Letronne still defends it (Péri- 
ple de Marcien d’Héraclée, etc., Paris, 1839, p. 212). 

Instead of Madceic, we ought to read Aapieic, as O. Miiller observes (Do- 
rians, i. 6, p. 48). 

It is remarkable that the important town of Lamia (the modern Zeitun) 
is not noticed either by Herodotus, Thucydidés, or Xenophon; Skylax is 
the first who mentions it. The route of Xerxes towards Thermopyle lay 
along the coast from Alos. 

The Lamieis (assuming that to be the correct reading) occupied the nortli- 
ern coast of the Maliac gulf, from the north bank of the Spercheius to the 
town of Echinus; in which position Dr. Cramer places the MyAceic Tlapaazoz 
— an error, I think (Geography of Greece, vol. i. p. 436). 

It is not improbable that Lamia first acquired importance during the 
course of those events towards the close of the Peloponnesian war, when the 
Lacedsemonians, in defence of Herakleia, attacked the Acheans of Phthidtis, 
and even expelled the (Eteans for a time from their seats (see Thucyd. viii. 
3; Diodor. xiv. 38). 

2 Aristot. Polit. iv. 10, 10. 
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overwhelmed them in war, that they were forced to throw them- 


selves on the proteetion of Sparta; and the establishment of the 


Spartan colony of Herakleia, near Trachin, was the result of 
their urgent application. Of these mountaineers, described under 
the general name of (éteans, the principal were the Acnianes, 
(or Eniénes, as they are termed in the Homeric Catalogne, as 
well as by Herodotus),—an ancient HeHenict Amphiktyonic 
race, who are said to have passed through several successive 
migrations in Thessaly and Epirus, but who, in the historical 
times, had their settlement and their chief town, Hypata, in the 
upper valley of the Spercheius, on the northern declivity of. 
Mount CEta. But other tribes were probably also included in 
the name, such as those A¢tolian tribes, the Bomians and Kalli- 
ans, whose high and eold abodes approached near to the Maliac 
gulf. It is in this sense that we are to understand the name, as 
‘comprehending all the predatory tribes along this extensive 


mountain range, when we are told of the damage done by the 


(Eteeans, both to the Malians on the east, and to*the Dorians on 
the south: but there are some cages in which the name Citeans 
seems fo designate expressly the /inianes, especially when they 
are mentioned as exercising the Amphiktyonic franchise.? 

The fine soil, abundant moisture, and genial exposure of the 
southern declivities of Othrys,3 — especially the valley of the 
Spercheius, through which river all these waters pass away, and 
which annually gives forth a fertilizing inundation, — present a 
marked contrast with the barren, craggy, and naked masses of 
Mount (Eta, which forms one side of the pass of Thermopyle. 
Southward of the pass, the Lokrians, Phokians, and Dorians, 
occupied the mountains and passes between Thessaly and Beo- 


1 Plutarch, Question. Gree. p. 294. 

* Thucyd. iii. 92-97; viii. 8. Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 18; in another passage 
Xenophon expressly distinguishes the Citi and the Anianes (Hellen. iii. 
5,6). Diodor. xiv. 38. Aschines, De Fals. Leg. c. 44, p. 290. 

3 About the fertility as well as the beauty of this valley, see Dr. Holland’ 8 
Travels, ch. xvii. vol. ii. p. 108, and Forchhammer (Hellenika, Griechenland, 
im Neuen das Alte, Berlin, 1837 ). I do not concur with the latter in his 
attempts to resolve the mythes of Héraklés, Achilles, and others, into physi- 
cal phenomena ; but his descriptions of local scenery and attributes are most 
vivid and masterly. 


-* 
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tia. The coast opposite to the western side of Eubcea, from the 
neighborhood of Thermopyle, as far as the Beeotian frontier at 
Anthéd6n, was possessed by the Lokrians, whose northern fron- 
tier town, Alpéni, was conterminous with the Malians. There 
was, however, one narrow strip of Phokis—the town of Daph- 
nus, where the Phokians also touched the Eubcean sea — which 
broke this continuity, and divided the Lokrians into two sections, 
— Lokrians of Mount Knémis, or Epiknemidian Lokrians, and 
Lokrians of Opus, or Opuntian Lokrians. The’ mountain called 
Knémis, running southward parallel to the coast from the end 
of Cita, divided the former section from the inland Phokians 
and the upper valley of the Kephisus: farther southward, joining 
continudusly with Mount Ptéon by means of an intervening 
mountain which is now called Chlomo, it separated the Lokrians 


of Opus from the territories of Orchomenus, Thebes, and Anthé- 


dén, the north-eastern portions of Boeotia. Besides these two 
sections of the Lokrian name, there was also a third, completely 
separate, and said to have been colonized out from Opus, — the 
Lokrians surnamed Ozole,— who dwelt apart on the western 
side of Phokis, along the northern coast of the Corinthian gulf. 
They reached from Amphissa — which overhung the plain of 
Krissa, and stood within seven miles of Delphi—to Naupaktus, 
near the narrow entrance of the gulf; which latter town was 
taken from these Lokrians by the Athenians, a little before the 
Peloponnesian war. Opus prided itself on being the mother-city 
of the Lokrian name, and the legends of Deukalién and Pyrrha 
found a home there as well as in Phthidtis. Alpeni, Nikea, 
Thronium, and Skarpheia, were towns, ancient but unimportant, 
of the Epiknemidian Lokrians; but the whole length of this 
Lokrian coast is celebrated for its beauty and fertility, both by 
ancient and modern observers.! 


' Strabo, ix. p. 425; Forchhammer, Hellenika, pp. 11-12. Kynus is some- 
times spoken of as the harbor of Opus, but it was a city of itself as old as 
the Homeric Catalogue, and of some moment in the later wars of Greece, 
when military position came to be more valued than legendary celebrity 
(Livy, xxviii. 6; Pausan. x. 1,1; Skylax, c. 61-62); the latter counts Thro- 
nium and Knémis or Knémides as being Phokian, not Lokrian; which they 
were for a short time, during the prosperity of the Phokians, at the beginning 
of the Sacred War, though not permanently (Aischin. Fals. Legat. c. 42, p. 
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The Phokians were bounded on the north by the litéle terri- 
tories called Doris and Dryopis, which separated them from the 
Malians,—on the north-east, east, and south-west, by the dif- 
ferent branches of Lokrians,— and on the south-east, by the 
Beeotians. They touched the Eubcean sea, (as has been men- 
tioned) at Daphnus, the point where it approaches nearest to 
their chief town, Elateia ; their territory also comprised most part 
of the lofty and bleak range of Parnassus, as far as its southerly 
termination, where a lower portion of it, called Kirphis, pro- 
jects into the Corinthian gulf, between the two bays of An- 
tikyra and Krissa; the latter, with its once fertile plain, lay 
immediately under the sacred rock of the Delphian Apollo. 
Both Delphi and Krissa originally belonged to the Phokian 
race, but the sanctity of the temple, together with Lacedszemonian 
aid, enabled the Delphians to set up for themselves, disavowing 
their connection with the Phokian brotherhood. Territorially 
speaking, the most valuable part of Phokis! consisted in the 
valley of the river Kephisus, which takes its rise from Parnassus, 
not far from the Phokian town-of Lilza, passes between (ta 
and Knémis on one side, and Parnassus on the other, and enters. 
Beeotia near Cheroneia, discharging itself into the lake Képais. 
It was on the projecting mountain ledges and rocks on each side 
of this river, that the numerous little Phokian towns were situ- 
ated. ‘Twenty-two of them were destroyed and broken up into 
villages by the Amphiktyonic order, after the second Sacred 
War; Abz (one of the few, if not the only one, that was spared) 
being protected by the sanctity of its temple and oracle. Of 
these cities, the most important was Elateia, situated on the left 
bank of the Kephisus, and on the road from Lokris into Phokis, in 
the natural march of an army from "Thermopylz into Beotia. 
The Phokian towns? were embodied in an ancient confederacy, 


46). This serves as one presumption about the age of the Periplus of Sky- 
lax (see the notes of Klausen ad Skyl. p. 269). These Lokrian towns lay 
along the important road from Thermopyle to Elateia and Boeotia (Pausan. 
vii. 15, 2; Livy, xxxiii. 3) 

1 Pausan. x. 33, 4. 

* Pausan. x. 5,1; Demosth. Fals. Leg. c. 22-28; Diodor. xvi. 60, with 
the note of Wesseling. 

The tenth book of Pausanias, though the larger half of it is devoted to 
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which held its periodical meetings at a temple between Daulis 
and Delphi. 

The little territory called Doris and Dryopis, occupied the 
southern declivity of Mount (Eta, dividing Phokis on the north 
and north-west, from the £tolians, A°nianes, and Malians. That 
which was called Doris in the historical times, and which 
reached, in the time of Herodotus, nearly as far eastward as the 
Maliac guif, is said to have formed a part of what had been once 
called Dryopis; a territory which had comprised the summit of 
(Eta as far as the Spercheius, northward, and which had been 
inhabited by an old Hellenic tribe called Dryopes. The Dorians 
acquired their settlement in Dryopis by gift from Héraklés, who, 
along with the Malians (so ran the legend), had expelled the 
Dryopes, and compelled them to find for themselves new seats 
at Hermioné, and Asiné, in the Argolic peninsula of Pelopon- 
nesus, —at Styra and Karystus in -Eubcea, — and in the island 

*of Kythnus;! it is only in these five last-mentioned places, that 
histery recognizes them. The territory of Doris was distributed 
into four little townships, — Pindus, or Akyphas, Boeon, Kytinion, 
and Erineon, — each of which seems to have occupied a separate 
valley belonging to one of the feeders of the river Kephisus, — 
the only narrow spaces of cultivated ground which this “small 
and sad” region presented.2 In itself, this tetrapolis is so insig- 
nificant, that we shall rarely find occasion to mention it; but it 
acquired a factitious consequence by being regarded as the me- 
tropolis of the great Dorian cities in Peloponnesus, and receiving 
on that ground special protection from Sparta. I do not here 
touch upon that string of ante-historical migrations — stated by 


Delphi, tells us all that we know respecting the less important towns of 
Phokis. Compare also Dr. Cramer’s Geography of Greece, vol. ii. sect. 10; 
and Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. ch. 13. 

Two funeral monuments of the Phokian hero Schedius (who commands 
the Phokian troops before Troy, and is slain in the Iliad) marked the two 
extremities of Phokis, — one at Daphnus on thé Ewbcean sea, the other at 
Antikyra on the Corinthian gulf (Strabo, ix. p. 425; Pausan. x. 36, 4). 

1 Herodot. viii: 31, 43, 46; Diodor. iv. 57; Aristot. ap. Strabo, viii. p. 373, 

O. Miiller (History of the Dorians, book i. ch. ii.) has given all that can 
be known about Doris and Dryopis, together with some matters which appear 
to me very inadequately authenticated. 

2 WéAete ixpal xa Avmpdywpot, Strabo, ix. . 427. 

18 
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Herodotus, and illustrated by the ingenuity as well as deco: ated 
by the fancy of O. Miller— through which the Dorians are 
affiliated with the patriarch of the Hellenic race, — moving 
originally out of Phthiétis to Hittiedtis, then to Pindus, and 
lastly to Doris. The residence of Dorians in Doris, is a fact 
which meets us at the commencement of history, like that of the 
Phokians and Lokrians in their respective territories. 

We next pass to the A‘tolians, whose extreme tribes covered 
the bleak heights of Cita and Korax, reaching almost within 
sight of the Maliac gulf, where they bordered on the Dorians and 
Malians, — while their central and western tribes stretched along 
the frontier of the Ozolian Lokrians to the flat plain, abundant in 
marsh and lake, near the mouth of the Euénus. In the time of 
Herodotus and Thucydidés, they do not seem to have extended 
so far westward as the Achelous; but in later times, this latter 
river, throughout the greater part of its lower course, divided 


them from the Akarnanians:' on the north, they touched upon° 


the Dolopians, and upon a parallel of latitude nearly as far north 
as Ambrakia. There were three great divisions of the tolian 
name, — the Apodéti, Ophioneis, and Eurytanes, — each of which 
was subdivided into several different village tribes. The north- 
ern and eastern portion of the territory? consisted of very high 
mountain ranges, and even in the southern portion, the mountains 
Arakynthus, Kurion, Chalkis, Taphiassus, are found at no great 
distance from the sea; while the chief towns in Atolia, Kalydén, 
Pleurén, Chalkis, — seem to have been situated eastward of the 
Euénus, between the last-mentioned mountains and the sea? 
The first two towns have been greatly ennobled in legend, but 


1 Herod. vii. 126; Thucyd. ii. 102. 

® See the difficult journey of Fiedler from Wrachori northward by Karpe- 
nitz, and then across the north-western portion of the mountains of the an- 
cient Eurytanes (the southern continuation of Mount Tymphréstus and Geta), 
into the upper valley of the Spercheius (Fiedler’s Reise in Griechenland, vol. 
i, pp. 177-191), a part of the longer journey from Missolonghi to Zeitun. 

Skylax (c. 35) reckons tolia as extending inland as far as the bounda- 
ries of the Aunianes on the Spercheius — which is quite correct — Ztolia 
Epiktétus — péxpt rig Oiraiac, Strabo, x. p. 450. 

3 Strabo, x. pp. 459-460. There is, however, great uncertainty about the 
position of these ancient towns: compare Kruse, Hellas, vol. iii. ch. xi. pp. 
235-255, and Brandstiiter, Geschichte des Altolischen Landes, pp. 121-134. 
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are little named in history ; while, on the contrary, Thermus, the 
chief town of the historical A‘tolians, and the place where the 
aggregate meeting and festival of the Atolian name, for the 
choiee of a Pan-tolic general, was convoked, is not noticed by 
any one earlier than Ephorus.! It was partly legendary renown, 
partly ethnical kindred (publicly acknowledged on both sides) with 
the Eleians in Peloponnesus, which authenticated the title of the 
®tolians to rank as Hellens. But the great mass of the Apodsti, 
Eurytanes, and Ophioneis in the inland mountains, were so rude 
in their manners, and so unintelligible? in their speech, (which, 
however, was not barbaric, but very bad Hellenic,) that this title 
might well seem disputable, — in point of fact it was disputed, in 
later times, when the /Xtolian power and depredations had 
become obnoxious nearly to all Greece. And it is, probably, to 
this difference of manners between the /Ztolians on the sea-coast 
and those in the interior, that we are to trace a geographical 
division mentioned by Strabo, into ancient /étolia, and /&tolia 
Epiktétus, or acquired. When or by whom this division was 
introduced, we do not know. It cannot be founded upon any 
conquest, for the inland Xtolians were the most unconquerable 
of mankind: and the affirmation which Ephorus applied to the 
whole A#tolian race,—~ that it had never been reduced to sub- 
jection by any one, — is, most of all, beyond dispute concerning 
the inland portion of it.8 

Adjoining the Xtolians were the Akarnanians, the western- 
most of extra-Peloponnesian Greeks. They extended to the 
Tonian sea, and seem, in the time of Thucydidés, to have occupied 


1 Ephorus, Fragm. 29, Marx. ap. Strabo, p. 463. The situation of Ther- 
mus, “ the acropolis as it were of all ACtolia,” and placed on a spot almost 


.unapproachable by an army, is to a certain extent, though not wholly, capa- 


ble of being determined by the description which Polybius gives of the rapid 
march of Philip and the Macedonian army to surprise it. The maps, both 
of Kruse and Kiepert, place it too much on the north of the lake Trichénis: 
the map of Fiedler notes it, more correctly, to the east of that lake (Polyb 
*, 7-8; compare Brandstiiter, Geschichte des Atol. Landes, p. 133). 

2 Thucyd. iii. 102.— dyvwordraro: 68 yAdoody elot, kal apdgayor Wo AE 
yovrast. It seems that Thucydidés had not himself seen or conversed 
with them, but he does not call them GapGapor. 

3 Ephorus, Fragment. 29, ed. Marx.; Skymn. Chius, v. 471; Strabo, x. p 
450. 
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both banks of the river Acheldéus, in the lower part of its course, 
—ithough the left bank appears -afterwards as belonging to the 
ZEtolians, so that the river came to constitute.the boundary, often 
disputed and decided by arms, between them. Tho principal 
- Akarnanian towns, Stratus and Giniadx, were both on the right 
bank ; the latter on the marshy and overflowed land near its 
‘mouth. Near the Akarnanians, towards the gulf of Ambrakia, 
‘were found barbarian, or non-Hellenic nations, —the Agreans 
and the Amphiléchians: in the midst of the latter, on the shores 
of the Ambrakian gulf, the (Greek colonys called Arges Amphi- 
lochicum, was established. ~ 

Of the five Hellenic subdivisions now enumerated, — Lo- 
krians, Phokians, Dorians (of Doris), Atolians, and Akarnanians 
(of whom Lokrians, Phokians, and Mtolians are comprised in 
the Homeric catalogue), — we have to say the same as of those 
north of Thermopylae: there.is no information respecting them 
from the commencement of the historical period down to the 
Persian war. Even that important event. brings into action only 
the Lokrians of the Eubcean sea, the Phokians, and the Dorians: 
we have to wait until near the Peloponnesian war, before we 
require information respecting: the Ozolian Lokrians, the ZEto- 
lians, and the Akarnanians. These last three were unquestionably 
the most backward members of the Hellenic aggregate. Though 
not absolutely without a central town, they lived dispersed in 
villages, retiring, when aftacked, to inaccessible heights, perpetu- 
ally armed and in readiness for aggression and plunder wherever 
they found an opportunity.1 Very different was the condition of 
the Lokrians opposite Eubcea, the Phokians, and the Dorians. 
These were all orderly town communities, small, indeed, and 
poor, but not less well administered than the average of Grecian 
townships, and perhaps exempt from those individual violences 
which so frequently troubled the Boeotian Thebes or the great 
cities of Thessaly. Timsus affirmed (contrary, as it seems, to 
the supposition of Aristotle) that, in early times, thére were no 


1 Thucyd. i. 6; iii. 94. Aristotle, however, included, in his large collection, 
" of TloAtreiat, an ’Akapvavey TloAireia as well as an Altwidy Tlodurgia 
(Aristotelis Rerum Publicarum Reliquis, ed. Neumann, p. 102; Strabo, vii. 
p 321). 
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slaves either among the. Lokrians or Phokians, and that the 
work required to be done for proprietors was performed by poor 
freemen ;! a habit which is ‘alleged to have been continued until 
the temporary prosperity of the second Sacred War, when the 
plunder of the Delphian' témple so greatly enriched the Pho- 
kian leaders. But this.statement is too briefly given, and too 
imperfectly authenticated, to justify any inferences. 

We find in the poet Alkman (about 610 3B. ¢.), the Erysi- 
chean, or Kalydonian shepherd,:named as a type of rade rus- 
ticity, — the antithesis of Sardis, where the poet was born.2 
' And among the suitors who are represented as coming forward 
to claim the daughter of the Sikyortian Kleisthenes in marriage, 
there appears both the Thessalian Diaktoridés from Krannén, a 
member of the Skopad family, — and the A®tolian Malés, brother 
of that Titormus who in muscular strength surpassed all his con- 
temporary Greeks, and who had seceded from mankind into the 
inmost recesses of AMtolia: this /Etolian seems to be set forth as 
a sort of antithesis to the delicate Smindyridés of Sybaris, tha 
most luxurious of mankind. Herodotus introduces these charac- 
t-rs into his dramatic picture of this memorable wedding? 

Between Phokis and Lokris on one side, and Attica (from 
_ which it is divided by the mountains Kitherén and Parnés) on 

the other, we find the important territory called Beeotia, with itg 
ten or twelve autonomous cities, forming a sort of confederacy 
under the presidency of Thebes, the most powerful among them. 
Even of this territory, destined during the second period of this 
history, to play a part so conspicuous and effective, we know 
nothing during the first two centuries after 776 B.c. We first 
acquire some insight into it, on occasion of the disputes between 
Thebes and Plateza, about the year 520 8. c. Orchomenus, on 
the north-west of the lake Kopais, forms throughout the histori- 
‘eal times one of the cities of the Boeotian league, seemingly the 
second after Thebes. But I have already stated that the Orcho- 


1 Timeeus, Fragm. xvii. ed. Goer; Polyb. xii. 6-7; Athenseus, vi. p. 
264. 

2 This brief fragment of the Iapieveza. of Alkman is preserved by Ste- 
phan. Byz. (’Epuctyy), and alluded to by Strabo, x. p. 460: see Welcker, 
Alkm. Fragm. xi. and Bergk, Alk. Fr. xii. 

* Herodot. vi. 127. 
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menian legends, the Catalogue, and other allusions in Homer, and 
the traces of past power and importance yet visible in the his- 
torical age, attest the early political existence of Orchomenus 
and its neighborhood apart from Beeotia.! The Amphiktyony in 
which Orchomenus participated, at the holy island of Kalauria 
near the Argolic peninsula, seems to show that it must once have 
possessed a naval force and commerce, and that its territory must 
have touched the sea at Hale and the lower town of Larymna, 
near the southern frontier of Lokris; this sea is separated by a 
very narrow space from the range of mountajns which join Knémis 
and Ptéon, and which inclose on the east both the basin of Orcho- © 
menus, Asplédén, and Képx, and the lake Képais. The migration 
of the Beotians out of Thessaly into: Beotia (which is repre- 
sented as a consequence of the conquest of the former country by 
the Thesprotians) is commonly assigned as the compulsory force 
which Beeotized Orchomenus. By whatever cause, or at what- 
ever time (whether before or after 776 B.C.) the transition may 
have been effected, we find Orchomenus completely Bceotian 
throughout the known historical age, — yet still retaining its local 
Minyeian legends, and subject to the jealous rivalry? of Thebes, 
as being the second city in the Boeotian league. The direct road 
from the passes of Phokis southward into Beotia went through 
Cheroneia, leaving Lebadeia on the right, and Orchomenus on 
the left hand, and passed the south-western edge of the lake 
” 


1 See an admirable topographical description of the north part of Beeotia, 
—the lake Képats and its environs, in Forchhammer’s Hellenika, pp. 159- 
186, with an explanatory map. The two long and laborious tunnels con- 
structed by the old Orchomenians for the drainage of the lake, as an aid to 
the insufficiency of the natural Katabothra, are there very clearly laid down: 
one goes to the sea, the other into the neighboring lake Hylika, which is 
surrounded by high rocky banks and can take more water without overflow- 
ing. The lake K6pats is an inclosed basin, receiving all the water from 
Doris and Phokis through the Képhisus. A copy of Forchhammer’s map 
will be found at the end of the present volume. 

Forchhammer thinks that it was nothing but the similarity of the name 
Iténea (derived from lréa, a willow-tree) which gave rise to the tale of an 
emigration of people from the Thessalian to the Boootian Iténé (p. 148). . 

* The Homeric Catalogue presents Képe, on the north of the lake, as Baeo- 
tian, but not Orchomenus nor Asplédén (iad, ii. 502). 

* Sce O. Miiller, Orchomenos, cap. xx. p. 418, seq. 
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Képais near the towns of Koroneia, Alalkomenez, and Haliarius, 
—aill situated on the mountain Tilphéssion, an outlying ridge 
connected with Helicon by the intervention of Mount Leibe- 
thrius. The Tilphosszon was an important military post, com- 
manding that narrow pass between the mountain and the lake 
which lay in the great road from Phokis to Thebes.! The ter- 
ritory of this latter city occupied the greater part of central 
Beeotia, south of the lake Képais; it comprehended Akrephia 
and Mount Ptdéon, and probably touched the Eubeean sea at the 
village of Salganeus south of Anthédén. South-west of Thebes, 
occupying the southern descent of lofty Helicon towards the 
inmost corner of the Corinthian gulf, and bordering on the south- 
eastern extremity of Phokis with the Phokian town of Bulis, 
stood the city of Thespie. Southward of the Asépus, between 
that river and Mount Kithzron, were Platea and Tanagra; in 
the south-eastern corner of Beeotia stood Ordpus, the frequent 
subject of contention between Thebes and Athens; and in the 
read between the Eubcean Chalkis and Thebes, the town of 
Mykaléssus. 

From our first view of historical Boeotia downward, there 
appears a confederation which embraces the whole territory: 
and during the Peloponnesian war, the Thebans invoke “the 
- ancient constitutional maxims of the Beotians” as a justification 
of extreme rigor, as well as of treacherous breach of the peace, 
against the recusant Plateans.2 Of this confederation, the 
greater cities were primary members, while the lesser were 
attached to one or other of them in a kind of dependent union. 
Neither the names nor the number of these primary members 
can be certainly known: there seem grounds for including 
Thebes, Orchomenus, Lebadeia, Kordéneia, Haliartus, Kope, 
Anthédén, Tanagra, Thespiz, and Platea before its secession.3 


1 See Demosthen. De Fals. Legat. c. 43-45. Another portion of this nar- 
row road is probably meant by the pass of Koréneia— ra epi Kopovecay 
oreva (Diodor. xv. 52; Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 3, 15)— which Epameinondas 
occupied to prevent the invasion of Kleombrotus from Phokis. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 2—xara td warpia rév ravtwv Bowwrdv: compare the 
speech of the Thebans to the Lacedemonians after the capture of Platma, 
iii. 61, 65, 66. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 91; C.F. Hermann, Griechische Staats Alterthtimer, sect. 
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Akrexphia, with the neighboring Mount Ptéon and its oracle, 
Skolus, Glisas, and other places, were dependencies of Thebes: 
Cheroneia, Asplédon, Holménes, and Hyéttus, of Orchomenus: 
Siphe, Leuktra, Keréssus, and Thisbé, of Thespie.!. Certain 
generals or magistrates, called Boeotarchs, were chosen annually 
to manage the common affairs of the confederation. At the time 
of the battle of Delium in the Peloponnesian war, they were 
eleven in number, two of them from Thebes; but whether this 
number was always maintained, of in what proportions the choice 
was made by the different cities, we find no distinct information. 
There were likewise, during the Peloponnesian war, four different 
senates, with whom the Boeotarchs consulted on matters of im- 
portance; # curious arrangement, of which we have no explana- 
tion. Lastly, there was the general conciliam and religious 
festival,— the Pambceotia,— held periodically at Koréneia. Such 
were the forms, as far as we can make them out, of the Boeotian 
confederacy ; each of the separate cities possessing its own senate 
and constitution, and haying its political consciqusness as an 
autonomous unit, yet with a certain habitual deference to the fed- 
eral obligations.’ Substantially, the affairs of the confederation 
will be found in the hands of Thebes, managed in the interests 
of Theban ascendency, which appears to have been sustained by 
no other feeling except respect for superior force and bravery, 
The discontents of the minor Beeotian towns, harshly repressed 
and punished, form an uninviting chapter in Grecian history. | 
One piece of information we find, respecting Thebes singly and 
apart from the other Boeotian towns anterior tothe year 700 B. Cc. 
Though brief, and incompletely recorded, it is yet highly valuable, 
as one of the first incidents of solid and positive Grecian history. 
Dioklés, the Corinthian, stands enrolled as Olympic victor in the 
13th Olympiad, or 728 B. c., at a time when the oligarchy called 
Bacchiadz possessed the government of Corinth. The beauty 
of his person attracted towards him the attachment of Philolaus, 
one of the members of this oligarchical body,— a sentiment 


179; Herodot. v. 79; Boeckh, Commentat. ad Inscript. Beotic. ap. Corp. - 
Ins. Gr. part v. p. 726. 

1 Herodot. viii. 185; ix. 15-43. Pausan. ix. 13, 1; ix. 23, 3; ix. 24, 3; 
ix. 32, 1-4. Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 4, 3-4: compare O. Miiller, Orchome 
008, Cap. xx. p. 403. 
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which Grecian manners did not proscribe ; but it also provoked 
an incestuous passion on the part of his own mother, Halcyoné, 
from which Dioklés shrunk with hatred and horror. He aban- 
doned forever his native city and retired to Thebes, whither he 
was followed by Philolaus, and where both of them lived and 
died. Their tombs were yet shown in the time of Aristotle, 
close adjoining to each other, yet with an opposite frontage; that 
of Philolaus being so placed that the inmate could command a 
view of the lofty peak of his native city, while that of Dioklés 
was so disposed as to block out all prospect of the hateful spot. 
That which preserves to us the memory of so remarkable an 
incident, is, the esteem entertained for Philolaus by the Thebans, 
— a feeling so profound, that they invited him to make laws for 
them. We shall have occasion to point out one or two similar 
cases, in which Grecian cities invoked the aid of an intelligent 
stranger; and the practice became common, among the Italian 
republics in the Middle Ages, to nominate a person not belonging 
to their city either as podesta or as arbitrator in civil dissensions. 
It would have been highly interesting te know, at length, what 
laws Philolaus made for the Thebans; but Aristotle, with his 
usual conciseness, merely alludes to his regulations respecting the 
adoption of children and respecting the multiplication of offspring 
in each separate family. His laws were framed with the view 
to maintain the original number of lots of land, without either 
subdivision or consolidation ; but by what means the purpose was 
to be fulfilled we are not informed.! There existed a law at 


1 Aristot. Polit. ii. 9, 6-7. Nouodérne & abroic (to the Thebans) tyévero 
SiA6Aaog wepi 7 GAAwy tivdy nal wept rie wasdorortac, odf KaAotoy sxetvor 
vopoucg SeTixovc: Kat Todr’ toriy ldiwe in’ Excivov vevouodernpévor, Sac 6 
dpidud¢ odlntat tay KAjpwv. A perplexing passage follows within three 
lines of this, — @:AoAdov dé idiov gorey 4 Tay obdoiGy dvoudaAwotc, — which 
raises two questions: first, whether Philolaus can really be meant in the 
second passage, which talks of what is Zd:ov to Philolaus, while the first pas- 
sage had already spoken of something Idiwe vevopodernpéve~ hy the same 
person. Accordingly, Gottling and M. Barthélemy St. Hitazre follow one 
of the MSS. by writing aAéov in place of @:AoAaov. Next, what is the 
meaning of dvouddwoig? QO. Miiller (Dorians, ch. x. 5, p. 209) considers it 
to mean a “fresh equalization, just as dvadacyd¢ means a fresh division,” 
adopting the translation of Victorius and Schlosser. 

The point can hardly be decisively settled; but if this translation of dvo 

18* 
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Thebes, which perhaps may have been part of the scheme of 
Philolaus, prohibiting exposure of children, and empowering a 
father, under the pressure of extreme poverty, to bring his new- 
born infant to the magistrates, who sold it for a price to any 
citizen-purchaser, — taking from him the obligation to bring it 
up, but allowing him in return, to consider the adult as his slave.) - 
From these brief allusions, coming to us without accompanying 
illustration, we can draw no other inference, except that the great 
problem of population—the relation between the well-being of 
the citizens and their more or less rapid increase in numbers— 
had engaged the serious attention even of the earliest Grecian 
legislators. We may, however, observe that the old Corinthian 
legislator, Pheidén, ‘(whose precise date cannot be fixed) is stated 
by Aristotle,2 to have contemplated much the same object as that 
which is ascribed to Philolaus at Thebes; an unchangeable num- 
ber both of citizens and of lots of land, without any attempt to 
alter the unequal ratio of the lots, one to the other. 


CHAPTER IV. 


a“ 


EARLIEST HISTORICAL VIEW OF PELOPONNESUS. DORIANS IN 
ARGOS AND THE NEIGHBORING CITIES. 


We now pass from the northern members to the heart and 
head of Greece, — Peloponnesus and Attica, taking the former 
first in order, and giving as much as can be ascertained re- 
specting its early historical phenomena. 

The traveller who entered Peloponnesus from Beeotia during 
the youthful days of Herodotus and Thucydidés, found an array 


GAwatc be correct, there is good ground for preferring the word @aAéov to 
@:AoAGdov ; since the proceeding described would harmonize better with the 
ideas of Phaleas (Aristot. Pol. ii. 4, 3). 

1 lian, V. H. ii. 7. 

* Aristot. Polit. ii. 8,7. This Pheidén seems different from Pheidén of 
Argos, as far as we are enabled to judge. 
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of powerful Doric cities conterminous to each other, and begin 
ning at the isthmus of Corinth. First came Megara, stretching 
across the isthmus from sea to sea, and occupying the high and 
rugged mountain-ridge called Geraneia; next Corinth, with its 
strong and conspicuous acropolis, and its territory including 
Mount Oneion as well as the portion of the isthmus at once most 
level and narrowest, which divided its two harbors called Le- 
cheum and Kenchree. Westward of Corinth, along the Corin- 
thian gulf, stood Sikyén, with a plain of uncommon fertility, 
between the two towns: southward of Sikyén and Corinth were 
Phlius and Kleonz, both conterminous, as well as Corinth, with 
Argos and the Argolic peninsula. The inmost bend of the 
Argolic gulf, including a considerable space of flat and marshy 
ground adjoining to the sea, was possessed by Argos; the Ar- 
golic peninsula was divided by Argos with the Doric cities of 
Epidaurus and Troezen, and the Dryopian city of Hermioné, the 
latter possessing the south-western corner. Proceeding south- 
ward along the western coast of the gulf, and passing over the 
little river called Tanos, the traveller found himself in the do- 
minion of Sparta, which comprised the entire southern region of 
the peninsula from its eastern to its western sea, where the river 
Neda flows into the latter. He first passed from Argos across 
the difficult mountain range called Parnén (which bounds to the 
west the southern portion of Argolis), until he found himself in 
the valley of the river Ginus, which he followed until it joined 
the Eurotas. In the larger valley of the Eurotas, far removed 
from the sea, and accessible only through the most impracti€able 
mountain roads, lay the five unwalled, unadorned, adjoining 
villages, which bore collectively the formidable name of Sparta. 
The whole valley of the Eurotas, from Skiritis and Beleminatis 
at the border of Arcadia, to the Laconian gulf, — expanding in 
several parts into fertile plain, especially near to its mouth, 
where the towns of Gythium and Helos were found, — belonged 
to Sparta; together with the cold and high mountain range to 
the eastward, which projects into the promontory of Malea,— and 
the still loftier chain of Taygetus to the westward, which ends 
- in the promontory of Tenarus. On the other side of Taygetus, 
on the banks of the river Pamisus, which there flows into the 
Messenian gulf, lay the plain of Messéné, the richest land in the 
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peninsula. This plain had once yielded its ample prodace to the . 
free Messenians Dorians, resident in the towns of Stenyklérus 
and Andania. But in the time of which we speak, the name of 
Messenians was borne only by a’ body of brave but homeless 
exiles, whose restoration'to the land of their forefathers over 
passed even the exile’s proverbially sanguine hope. Their land 
was confounded with the western portion of Laconia, which 
reached in a south-westerly direction down to the extreme point 
of Cape Akritas, and northward as far as the river Neda: 

Throughout his whole journey to the point last mentioned, 
from the borders of Boeotia and Megaris, the traveller would only 
step from one Dorian state into another. But on crossing from 
the south to the north bank of the river Neda, at a point near 
to its mouth, he. would find himself out of Doric land altogether : 
first, in the territory called Triphylia, — next, in that of Pisa, or 
the Pisatid,— thirdly, in the more spacious and powerful state 
called Elis; these three comprising the coast-land of Peloponne- 
sus from the mouth of the Neda to that of the Larissus. The 
Triphylians, distributed into a nuniber of small townships, the 
largest of which was Lepreon,— and the Pisatans, equally des- 
titute of any centralizing city,—had both, at the period of 
which we are now speaking, been: conquered by their more 
powerful northern neighbors of Elis, who enjoyed the advantage 
of a spacious territory united under one government; the mid- 
dle portion, called the Hollow Elis, being for the most part 
fertile, though the tracts near the sea were more sandy and 
barren. The Eleians were a section of /£tolian emigrants 
into Peloponnesus, but the Pisatans and Triphylians had both 
been originally independent inhabitants of the peninsula, — the 
latter being affirmed to belong to the same race as the Minyz 
who had occupied the ante-Bceotian Orchomenos : both, too, bore 
the ascendency of Elis with perpetual murmur and occasional 
resistance. 

Crossing the river Larissus, and pursuing the northern coast 
of Peloponnesus south of the Corinthian gulf, the traveller would 
pass into Achaia—a name which designated the narrow strip of 
level land, and the projecting spurs and declivities, between that 
gulf and the northernmost mountains of the peninsula, — Skollis, 
Erymanthus, Aroania, Krathis, and the towering eminence called 
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Kylléné. Achvean cities, — twelve in number at least, if not 
more, — divided this long strip of land amongst them, from the 
mouth of the Larissus and the north-western Cape Araxus on 
one'side, to the western boundary of the Sikyonian territory on 
the other. According to the accounts of. the ancient legends and 
the belief of Herodotus, this territory had once been. oceupied by 
Ionian inhabitants whom the Achzans had expelled. 

In making this journey, the traveller would have finished the 
circuit of Peloponnesus; but he would still have left untrodden 
the great central region, inclosed between the territories just 
enumerated, — approaching nearest to the sea on the borders of 
Triphylia, but never. touching it anywhere. This region was 
Arcadia, possessed by inhabitants who are uniformly represented: 
as all of one race, and all aboriginal. It was high and bleak, 
full of wild mountain, rock, and forest, and abounding, to a de- 
gree unusual even in Greece, with thase land-locked basins from 
whence the water finds only a. subterraneous issue. It was dis- 
tributed among a large number of distinct villages and cities. 
Many of the village tribes, — the -Menalii, Parrhasii, Azanes, 
etc., occupying the central and the western regions, were num- 
bered among the rudest of the Greeks: but along its eastern 
frontier there were several Arcadian cities which ranked de+ 
servedly among the more civilized Peloponnesians. Tegea, Man- 
tineia, Orchomenus, Stymphalus, Phenens, possessed the whole 
eastern frontier of Arcadia from the borders of Laconia to those 
of Sikyén and Pelléné in Achaia: Phigaleia at the south west- 
ern corner, near the borders of Triphylia, and Herza, on the 
north bank of the Alpheius, near the place where that river quits 
Arcadia to enter the Pisatis, were also towns deserving of notice. 
Towards the north of this cold and thinly-peopled region, near 
Pheneos, was situated the small town of Nonakris, adjoining to 
which rose the hardly accessible crags where the rivulet of Styx! 


1, Herodot. vi. 74; Pausan. viii. 18,2. See the description and print of the 
river Styx, and the neighboring rocks, in Fiedler’s Reise durch Griechenland, 
vol. i. p.-400. 

He describes a scene amidst these rocks, in 1826, when the troops of 
Ibrahim Pasha were in the Morea, which realizes the fearful pictures of war 
after the manner of the ancient Gauls, or Thracians. A crowd of five thou- 
sand Greeks, of every age and sex, had found shelter in a grassy and bushy 
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flowed down: a point of common feeling for all Arcadians, from 
the terrific sanction which this water was understood to impart 
to their oaths. : 

The distribution of Peloponnesus here sketched, suitable to 
the Persian invasion and the succeeding half century, may also 
be said (with some allowances) to be adapted to the whole inter- 
val between about B. c. 550-370; from the time of the conquest 
of Thyreatis by Sparta to the battle of Leuktra. But it is not 
the earliest distribution which history presents to us. Not pre- 
suming to criticize the Homeric map of Peloponnesus, and going 
back only to 776 B.c., we find this material difference, — that 
Sparta occupies only a very small fraction of the large territory 
above described as belonging to her. Westward of the summit of 
Mount Taygetus are found another section of Dorians, independ- 
ent of Sparta: the Messenian Dorians, whose city is on the hill 
of Stenyklérus, near the south-western boundary of Arcadia, and 
whose possessions cover the fertile plain of Messéne along the 
river Pamisus to its mouth in the Messenian gulf: it is to be noted 
that Messéné was then the name of the plain generally, and that 
no town 0 called existed until after the battle of Leuktra. Again, 
eastward of the valley of the Eurotas, the mountainous region 
and the western shores of the Argolic gulf down to Cape Malea 
are also independent of Sparta; belonging to Argos, or rather 
to Dorian towns in unison with Argos. All the great Dorian 
towns, from the borders of the Megarid to the eastern frontier 
of Arcadia, as above enumerated, appear to have existed in 776 
B.c.: Achaia was in the same condition, so far as we are able 
to judge, as well as Arcadia, except in regard to its southern — 
frontier, conterminous with Sparta, of which more will hereafter 
be said. In respect to the western portion of Peloponnesus, 
Elis (properly so called) appears to have embraced the same 


spot embosomed amidst these crags,—few of them armed. They were 
pursued by five thousand Egyptians and Arabians: a very small resistance, 
in such ground, would have kept the troops at bay, but the poor men either 
could not or would not offer it. They were forced to surrender: the young- 
est and most energetic cast themselves headlong from the rocks and per- 
ished: three thousand prisoners were carried away captive, and sald for 
slaves at Corinth, Patras, and Modon: all those who were unfit for sale were 
massacred on the spot by the Egyptian troops. 
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territory in 776 8. c. as in 550 B.c.: but the Pisatid had been 
recently conquered, and was yet imperfectly subjected by the 
Eleians ; while Triphylia seems to have been quite independ- 
ent of them. Respecting the south-western promontory of Pelo- 
ponnesus down to Cape Akritas, we are altogether without infor- 
mation : reasons will hereafter be given for believing that it did not 
at that time form part of the territory of the Messenian Dorians. 

Of the different races or people whom Herodotus knew in 
Peloponnesus, he believed three to be aboriginal, — the Arca- 
dians, the Achzans, and the Kynurians. The Achzans, though 
belonging indigenously to the peninsula, had yet removed from 
the southern portion of it to the northern, expelling the previous 
Tonian tenants: this is a part of the legend respecting the Dorian 
conquest, or Return of the Herakleids, and we can neither verify 
nor contradict it. But neither the Arcadians nor the Kynurians 
had ever changed their abodes. Of the latter, I havé not before 
spoken, because they were never (so far as history knows them) 
an independent population. They occupied the larger portion! _ 
of the territory of Argolis, from Ornes, near the northern? or 
Phliasian border, to Thyrea and the Thyreatis, on the Laconian 
border: and though belonging originally (as Herodotus imagines 
rather than asserts) to the Ionic race-— they had been so long 
subjects of Argos in his time, that almost all evidence of their 
ante-Dorian condition had vanished. 

But the great Dorian states in Peloponnesus — the capital 
powers in the peninsula — were all originally emigrants, accord- 
ing to the belief not only of Herodotus, but of all the Grecian 
world: so also were the Atolians of Elis, the Triphylians, and 
the Dryopes at Hermioné and Asiné. All these emigrations 
are so described as to give them a root in the Grecian legendary 
world: the Triphylians are traced back to Lemnos, as the off- 
spring of the Argonautic heroes,’ and we are too uninformed 


1 This is the only way of reconciling’ Herodotus (viii. 73) with Thucydi- 
dés (iv. 56, and v.41). The original extent of the Kynurian territory is a 
point on which neither of them had any means of very correct information ; 
but there is no occasion to reject the one in favor of the other. 

* Herod. viii. 73. Ol 62 Kuvotprot, abréySovee tévrec, doxéover pobvos 
elvac "lovec: éxdedwpievytas d2, bwd re *Apyetwv dpyouevor Kal Tov xYpdvov 
tévreg ’Opvenrat xal mepiotkot. | 3 Herodot. iv. 145-146. 
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about them to venture upon any historical guesses. But respect- 
ing the Dorians, it may perhaps be possible, by examining the 
first historical situation in which they are presented to us, to offer 
some conjectures as to the probable circumstances under which 
they arrived. The legendary narrative of it has already been 
given in the first chapter of this volume, — that great: mythical 
event called the Return of the Children of Héraklés, by which 
the first establishment of the Dorians in the promised land of 
Peloponnesus was explained to the full satisfaction of Grecian 
faith. One single armament and expedition, acting by the special 
direction of the Delphian god, and conducted by three brothers, 
lineal descendants of the principal Achzo-Dorian heroes through 
Hyllus, (the eponymus of the principal tribe,) — the national 
heroes of the preéxisting population vanquished and expelled, 
and the greater part of the peninsula both acquired and parti- 
tioned at a stroke,—-the circumstances of the partition adjusted. 
to the historical relations of Laconia and Messenia, — the friend- 
ly power of Etolian Elis, with its Olympic games as the bond 
of union in Peloponnesus, attached to this event as an appendage, 
in the person of Oxylus, —all these particulars compose a, narra- 
tive well calculated to impress the retrospeetive imagination of a 
Greek. They exhibit an epical fitness and sufficiency which it 
would be unseasonable to impair by historical criticism. . 

The Alexandrine chronology sets down a period of 328 yeara. 
from the Return of the Herakleids to the first Olympiad (1104 
B. C.—776 B.C,),—— a period measured by the lists of the kings 
of Sparta, on the trustworthiness of which some remarks have 
already been offered. Of these 328 years, the first 250, at the 
least, are altogether barren of -facts; and even if we admitted 
them to be historical, we should have nothing to recount except 
a succession of royal names. Being unable either to guarantee 
the entire list, or to discover any valid test for discriminating the 
historical and the non-historical items, I here enumerate the 
Lacedemonian kings as they appear in Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hel- 
lenici. There were two joint kings at Sparta, throughout nearly 
all the historical time of independent Greece, deducing their 
descent from Héraklés through Eurysthenés and Proklés, the 
twin sons of Aristodémus; the latter being one of those threo 
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Herakleid brothers to whom the conqrest of the peninsula is 
ascribed : — 


Line of Eurysthenés. Line of Proklés. 
Eurysthenés....... elgned 42 i Proklés .......... reignea 51 years 
AQIS ..ccesceee oe 31 SOUS 2... -cceeuaee cc — & 
Echestratus ....... “« 35 “ | Eurypén......... Ss eto ® 
Labotas .......... « 87. “ | Prytanis ... ..... ey: 49. SS 
Doryssus :***** ... © 29 “ | Eunnomus..... soa. RS 2a 
Agesilaus ......... * “44 “ | Charilaus ........ . 60 * 
Archelaus......... e 60 “ Nikander......... os 3& « 
Teleklus .......... “ 40 “ | Theopompus.... “ 10 & 
Alkamenés........ ood, 8 : 

° 828 


Both Theopompus and Alkamenés reigned considerably longer, 
but the chronolpgists affirm 'that the year 776 B. c. (or the first 
Olympiad) occurred in the tenth year of each of their reigns. It 
is necessary to add, with regard to this list, that there are some 
material discrepancies between different authors even as to the 
names of individual kings, and still more as to the duration of 
their reigns, as may be seen both in Mr. Clinton’s chronology 
and in Miller’s Appendix to the History of the Dorians.!| The 
alleged sum total cannot be made to agree with the items without 
great license of conjecture. .O. Miller observes,? in reference to 
this Alexandrine chronology, “ that our materials only enable us 
to restore it to its original state, not to verify its correctness.” 


! Herodotus omits Séus between Proklés and Eurypén, and inserts Poly- 
dektés between Prytanis and Eunomus: moreover, the accounts of the 
Lacedzemonians, as he states them, represented Lykurgus, the law-giver, as 
uncle and guardian of Labétas, of the Eurysthenid house, — while Simonidés 
made him son of Prytanis, and others made him son of Eunomus, of the 
Proklid line: compare Herod. i. 65; viii. 181. Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 2. 

Some excellent remarks on this early series of Spartan kings will be found 
in Mr. G. C. Lewis’s article in the Phildlogical Museum, vol. ii. i. pp. 42-48, 
in a review of Dr. Arnold on the Spartan Constitution. 

Compare also Larcher, Chronologie d’Hérodote, ch. 13, pp. 484-514. He 
lengthens many of the reigns considerably, in order to suit the earlier epoch 
which he assigns to the capture of Troy and the Return of the Herakleids. 

* History of the Dorians, vol. ii. Append. p. 442. 
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In point of fact they are insufficient even for the former purpose, 
as the dissensions among learned critics attest. 

We have a succession of names, still more barren of facts, in 
the case of the Dorian sovereigns of Corinth. This city had its 
own line of Herakleids, descended’ from Héraklés, but not through 
Hyllus. Hippotés, the progenitor of the Corinthian Herakleids, 
was reported in the legend to have originally joined the Dorian 
invaders of the Peloponnesus, but to have quitted them in conse- . 
quence of having slain the prophet Karnus.! The three brothers, 
when they became masters of the peninsula, sent for Alétés, the 
son of Hippotés, and placed him in possession of Corinth, over 
which the chronologists make him begin to reign thirty years 
after the Herakleid conquest. His successors are thus given: — 


Aletes . ...cccseeeeeees reigned 38 years, 
Txion 0... cece ccc ecce nes 38 
Agelas ........ cece eeeee “ 37. 
Prymnis ......eseeeeeen “« 35 * 
Bacchis .........eeeee8. “ 35 
Agelas .....0...ceseueee “ 30 & 
Eudémus ............+ .. & 25 
Aristomédés ............ “85 
AgémOn.........ceeeeee “ 16 * 
Alexander ......... coves © QO & 
Telestés ........ eee enee “ 12 « 
Automenés ............. “ 1“ | 
327 


1 This story — that the heroic ancestor of the great Corinthian Bacchiadse 
had slain the holy man Karnus, and had been punished for it by long ban- 
ishment and privation — leads to the conjecture, that the Corinthians did not 
celebrate the festival of the Karneia, common to the Dorians generally. 

Herodotus tells us, with regard to the Ionic cities, that all of them cele- 
brated the festival of Apaturia, except Ephesus and Kolophon; and that 
these two cities did not celebrate it, “ because of a certain reason of murder 
committed,” —obrot yap podvor Idvwev ob cdyovowy 'Ararotpia: Kai ovTor 
Kara g¢ovou riva oxiypev (Herod. i. 147). 

The murder of Karnus by Hippotés was probably the ¢ovov oxipbec which 
forbade the Corinthians from celebrating the Karneia; at least, this supposi- 
tion gives to the legend a special pertinence which is otherwise wanting to 
it. Respecting the Karneia and Hyacinthia, see Schoell De Origine Greeci 

ramatis, pp. 70-78. Tiibingen, 1828. 

There were various singular customs connected with the Grecian festivals, 
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' Such was the celebrity of Bacchis, we are told, that those who 

succeeded him took the name of Bacchiads in place of Aletiads 
or Herakleids. One year after the accession of Automenés, the 
family of the Bacchiads generally, amounting to 200 persons, — 
determined to abolish royalty, to constitute themselves a standing 
oligarchy, and to elect out of their own number an annual Pry- 
tanis. Thus commenced the oligarchy of the Bacchiads, which 
lasted for ninety years, until it was subverted by Kypselus in 
657 B.c.! Reckoning the thirty years previous to the begin- 
ning of the reign of Alétés, the chronologists thus provide an 
interval of 447 years between the Return of the Herakleids and 
the accession of Kypselus, and 357 years between the same 
period and the commencement of the Bacchiad oligarchy. The 
Bacchiad oligarchy is unquestionably historical ; the conquest of 
the Herakleids belongs to the legendary world ; while the inter- 
val between the two is filled up, as in. so many other cases, by a 
mere barren genealogy. 

When we jump this vacant space, and place ourselves at the 
first opening of history, we find that, although ultimately Sparta 
came to hold the first place, not only in Peloponnesus, but in all 
Hellas, this was not the case at the earliest moment of which we 
have historical cognizance. Argos, and the neighboring towns 
connected with her by a bond of semi-religious, semi-political 
union, — Sikyén, Phlius, Epidaurus, and Troezén, — were at first 
of greater power and consideration than Sparta; a fact which 
the legend of the Herakleids seems to recognize by making Té- 


which it was usual to account for by some legendary tale. Thus, no native 
of Elis ever entered himself as a competitor, or contended for the prize, at 
the Isthmian games. The legendary reason given for this was, that Héraklés 
had waylaid and slain (at Kleéns) the two Molionid brothers, when they 
were proceeding to the Isthmian games as Theérs or sacred envoys from the 
Eleian king Augeas. Redress was in vain demanded for this outrage, and 
Molioné, mother of the slain envoys, imprecated a curse upon the Eleians 
generally if they should ever visit the Isthmian festival. This legend is the 
govov oxippic, explaining why no Eleian runner or wrestler was ever known 
to contend there (Pausan. ii. 15, 1; v. 2, 1-4. Ister, Fragment. 46, ed. 
Didot). 

1 Diodor. Fragm. 1i>. vii. p. 14, with the note of Wesseling. Strabo (viii. 
p. 378) states the Baschiad oligarchy to have lasted nearly two hundred 
years. 
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menus the eldest brether of the three. And Herodotus assures 
us that at one time all the eastern coast of Peloponnesus down to 
Cape Melea, including the island of Cythéra, all which came 
’ afterwards to constitute a material part of Laconia, had belonged 
to Argos.t Down to the time of the first Messenian war, the 
comparative importance of the Dorian establishments in Pelo- 
ponnesus appears to have been in the order in which the legend 
placed them, — Argos first,? Sparta second, Messéné third. It 
will be seen hereafter that the Argeians never lost the recellec- 
tion of this early preéminence, from which the growth of Sparta 
had extruded them; andthe liberties of entire Hellas were more 
than once in danger from their disastrous jealousy .of a more. for- 
_ tunate competitor. 

At a short distance of about three miles from Argos, and at 
the exact point where that city approaches nearest to the sea,3 
was situated the isolated hillock called Temenion, noticed both by 
Strabo and Pausanias. It was a small village, deriving both its 
name and its celebrity from the chapel and tomb of the hero 
Témenus, who was there worshipped by the Dorians; and the 
statement which Pausanias heard was, that Témenus, with his 
invading Dorians, had seized and fortified the spot, and employed 
it as an armed post to make war upon Tisamenus and the Ache- 
ans. What renders this report deserving of the greater attention, 
is, that the same thing is affirmed with regard to the eminence 
called Solygeius, near Corinth: this too was believed to be the 
place which the Dorian assailants had occupied and fortified against 


1 Herodot. i. 82. The historian adds, besides Cythéra, cai ai Aoirai tov 
vjowv. What other islands are meant, I do not distinctly understand. 

* So Plato (Legg. iii. p. 692), whose mind is full of the old mythe and the 
tripartite distribution of Peloponnesus among the Herakleids,—7 0’ ai, 
mpetebovoa tv roig rére xpovoeg Toig ment riy dtavoyiy, 7 wept Td “Apyos, 
etc. 

3 Pausan. ii. 88, ‘1; Strabo, viii. p. 368. Professor Ross observes, 1espect- 
ing the line of coast near Argos, “ The sea-side is thoroughly flat, and for 
the most part marshy; only at the single point where Argos comes nearest 
to the coast, — between the mouth, now choked by sand, of the united Inachus 
and Charadrus, and the efflux of the Erasinus, overgrown with weeds and 
bulrushes, — stands an eminence of some elevation. and composed of firmer 
earth, upon which the ancient Temenion was placed.” (Reisen im Pelopon- 
nes, vol. i. sect. 5, p. 149, Berlin, 1841.) , 
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the preéxisting Corinthians in the city. Situated close upon 
the Sarénic gulf, it was the spot which invaders landing from 
that gulf would naturally seize upon, and which Nikias with his 
powerful Athenian fleet did actually seize and occupy against 
Corinth in the Pelgponnesian war.! In early days, the only way 
of overpowering the inhabitants of a fortified town, generally 
also planted in a position itself very defensible, was, — that the 
invaders, entrenching themselves in the neighborhood, harassed 
the inhabitants and ruined their produce until they brought them 
to terms. Even during the Peloponnesian war, when the art of 
besieging had made some progress, we read of several instances 
in which this mode of aggressive warfare was adopted with effi- 
cient results.2 We may readily believe that the Dorians obtain- 
ed admittance both into Argos and Corinth in this manner. And 
it is remarkable that, except Sikyén (which is affirmed to have 
been surprised by night), these were the only towns in the Argo- 
lic region which are said to have resisted them; the story being, 
that Phlius, Epidaurus, and Troezén had admitted the Dorian 
intruders without opposition, although a certain portion of the 
previous inhabitants seceded. We shall hereafter see that the 

non-Dorian population of Sikyén and Corinth still remained con- 
siderable. 

The separate statements which we thus find, and the position 
of the Temenion and the Solygeius, lead to two conjectures, — 
first, that the acquisitions of the Dorians in Peloponnesus were 
also isolated and gradual, not at all conformable to the rapid 
strides of the old Herakleid legend; next, that the Dorian invad- 
ers of Argos and Corinth made their attack from the Argolic 
and the Saronic gulfs, — by sea and not by land. It is, indeed, 
‘difficult to see how they can have got to the Temenion in any 
other way than by sea; and a glance at the map will show that 
the eminence Solygeius presenta itself,3 with reference to Corinth, 
gas the nearest and most convenient holding-ground for a mari- 
time invader, conformably to the scheme of operations laid by 
Nikias. To illustrate the supposition of a Dorian attack by sea 
on Corinth, we may refer to a story quated from Aristotle (which 


ed 


} Thucyd. iv. 42. * Tt ucyd. i. 122; iii. 85, vii. 18-27; vili. 38-40. 
3 Thucyd. iv. 42. 
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we find embodied in the explanation of an old adage), represent- 
ing Hippotés the father of Alétés as having crossed the Maliae 
gulf! (the sea immediately bordering on the ancient Maleans, 
Dryopians, and Dorians) in ships, for the purpose of colonizing. 
And if it be safe to trust the mention of Dorigns in the Odyssey, 
as a part of the population of the island of Crete, we there have 
an example of Dorian settlements which must have been effected 
by sea, and that too at a very early period. “ We must suppose 
(observes O. Miiller,? in reference to these Kretan Dorians) that 
the Dorians, pressed by want or restless from inactivity, con- 
structed piratical canoes, manned these frail and narrow barks 
with soldiers who themselves worked at the oar, and thus being 
changed from mountaineers into seamen,——the Normans of 
Greece, — set sail for the distant island of Kréte.” In the same 
manner, we may conceive the expeditions of the Dorians against 
Argos and Corinth to have been effected; and whatever difficul- 
ties may attach to this hypothesis, certain it is that the difficulties 
of a long land-march, along such a territory ¢ as Greece, are still 
more serious. 

The supposition of Dorian emigrations by sea, from. the Ma- 
liac gulf to the north-eastern promontory of Peloponnesus, is 
farther borne out by the analogy of the Dryopes, or Dryopians. 
During the historical times, this people occupied several detached 
settlements in various parts of Greece, all maritime, and some 
imsular;— they were found at Hermioné, Asiné, and Eidén, in 
the Argolic peninsula (very near to the important Dorian towns 


! Aristot. ap. Prov. Vatican. iv. 4, Myj4axdv wAoiov, — also, Prov. Suidas, 

x. 2. . 
2 Hist. of Dorians, ch.i. 9. Andrén positively affirms that the Dorians 
came from Histisétis to Kréte; but his affirmation does not seem to me 
to constitute any additional evidence of the fact: it is a conjecture adapted 
to the passage in the Odyssey (xix. 174), as the mention of Achzans and 
Pelasgians evidently shows. 

Aristotle (ap. Strab. viii. p. 374) appears to have believed that the Hera- 
kleids returned to Argos out of the Attic Tetrapolis (where, according to 
the Athenian legend, they had obtained shelter when persecuted by Eurys- 
theus), accompanying a body of Ionians who then settled at Epidaurus. He 
cannot, therefore, have connected the Dorian occupation of Argos with the 
expedition from Naupaktus. 
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constituting the Amphiktyony of Argos,!) — at Styra and Karys- 
tus in the island of Eubcea, — in the island of Kythnus, and even 


‘at Cyprus. These dispersed colonies can only have been plant- 


ed by expeditions over the sea. Now we are told that the origi- 
nal Dryopis, the native country of this people, comprehended 
both the territory near the river Spercheius, and north of (Eta, 
afterwards occupied by the Malians, as well as the neighboring 
district south of CEta, which was afterwards called Doris. From 
hence the Dryopians were expelled, — according to one story, hy 
the Dorians, — according to another, by Héraklés and the Malians: 
however this may be, it was from the Maliac gulf that they started 
on shipboard in quest of new homes, which some of them found 
on the headlands of the Argolic peninsula.2 And it was from 
this very country, according to Herodotus,3 that the Dorians also 
set forth, in order to reach Peloponnesus. Nor does it seem 
unreasonable to imagine, that the same means of conveyance, 
which bore the Dryopians from the Maliac gulf to Hermioné 
and Asiné, also carried the Dorians from the same place to the 
Temenion, and the hill Solygeius. 

The legend represents Sikyén, Epidaurus, Troezen, Phlius, 
and Kleénz, as all occupied by Dorian colonists from Argos, 
under the different sons of Témenus: the first three are on the 
sea, and fit places for the occupation of maritime invaders. Ar- 
gos and the Dorian towns in and near the Argolic peninsula are 
to be regarded as a cluster of settlements by themselves, com- 
pletely distinct from Sparta and the Messenian Stenyklérus, 
which appear to have been formed under totally different condi- 
tions. First, both of them are very far inland, — Stenyklérus 
not easy, Sparta very difficult of access from the sea; next, we 
know that the conquests of Sparta were gradually made down 
the valley of the Eurotas seaward. Both these acquisitions pre- 
sent the appearance of having been made from the land-side, and 


1 Herod. viii. 48-46; Diodor. iv. 37; Pausan. iv. 34, 6. 

* Strabo, viii. p. 373; ix. p. 434. Herodot. viii. 43. Pherekydés, Fr. 23 
and 38, ed. Didot. Steph. Byz. v. Apvémy. Apollodor. ii. 7, 7.. Schol. 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 1213. 

3 Herodot. i. 56.— avVetrev 62 atric é¢ riv Apvorida ueréeBn, ad &x Tie 
Apvoridog obra é¢ TleAorévynoov éadov, Awpixdv éxA79n,— to the same 
purpose, vill. 31-43. 
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perhaps in the direction which the Herakleid legend describes, 
— by ,warriors entering Peloponnesus across the narrow mouth 
of the Corinthian gulf, through the aid or invitation of those 
ZEtolian settlers who at the same time colonized Elis. The early 
and intimate connection (on which I shall touch presently) be- 
tween Sparta and the Olympic games as administered by the 
Eleians, as well as the leading part ascribed to Lykurgus in the 
constitution of the solemn Olympic truce, tend to strengthen such 
@ persuasion. 

In considering the early affairs of the, Dorians in Peloponnesus, 
we are apt. to have our minds biased, first, by the Herakleid. 
legend, which imparts to them an impressive, but deceitful, epical 
unity ; next, by the aspect of the later and better-known history, 
which presents the Spartan power as unquestionably preponder- 
ant, and Argos. only as second by a long interval. But the first 
view (as I have already remarked) which opens to us, of real 
Grecian history, a little before 776 B. ¢., exhibits Argos with its 
alliance or confederacy of neighboring cities colonized from itself, 
as the great seat of Dorian power :in the peninsula, and Sparta, 
as an outlying state of inferior consequence. The recollection 
of this state of things lasted after it had ceased to be a reality, 
and kept alive pretensions on the part of Argos to the headship 
of the Greeks as a matter of right, which she became quite inca- 
pable of sustaining either by adequate power or by statesmanlike 
sagacity. The growth of Spartan power was a succession of en- 
croachments upon Argos.! 

How Sparta came constantly to gain upon a Argos will be matter 
for future explanation: at present, it is sufficient to remark, that 
the ascendency of Argos | was derived not exclusively from her 
own territory, but came in part from her position as metropolis 

of an alliance of autonomous neighboring cities, all Dorian and 
all colonized from herself, — and this was an element of power 


1 See Herodot. vii. 148. The Argeians say to the Lacedsemonians, in refer- 
ence to the chief command of the Greeks — xairou xara ye Td Cikatoy yivec- 
Sar Thy Pyeoviny éwbtwv, etc. Schweighauser and others explain the point 
by reference to the command of Agamemnén ; but this is at best only a part 
of the foundation of their claim: they had a more recent historical reality 
to plead also: compare Strabo, viii. p. 376. 
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essentially fluctuating. What Thébes was to the cities of Boeotia, 
of which she either was, or professed to have been, the founder, 

the same was Argos in reference to Kleénz, Phlius, Sikyén, 
-Epidaurus, Troezén, and Xgina. These towns formed, in mythi- 
cal language, “ the lot of Témenus,”? — in real matter of fact, the 
confederated allies or subordinates of Argos: the first four of 
them were said to have been Dorized by the sons or immediate 
relatives of Témenus; and the kings of Argos, as acknowledged 
descendants of the latter, claimed and exercised a sort of suzeraineté 
over them. Hermioné, Asiné, and Nauplia seem also to have 
been under the supremacy of Argos, though not colonies.2 But 
this supremacy was not claimed directly and nakedly : agreeably 
to the ideas of the time, the ostensible purposes of the Argeian 
confederacy or Amphiktyony were religious, though its secondary 
and not less real effects, were political. The great patron-god of 
the league was Apollo Pythaéus, in whose name the obligations 
incumbent on the members of the league were imposed. While 
in each of the confederated cities there was a temple to this god, 
his most holy and central sanctuary was on the Larissa or acrop- 
olis of Argos. Af this central Argeian sanctuary, solemn sacri- 
fices were offered by Epidaurus as well as by other members of 
the confederacy, and, as it should seem, accompanied by money- 


1 "HuGy xriodvtrwy (so runs the accusation of the Theban orators against 
the captive Platsans, before their Lacedemonian judges, Thucyd. iii. 61.) 
WAararay torepowrig GAAn¢ Bowwriag—obx Hkiovy abroi, dorep éraxdy td 
mpOrov, pyenoveveodat bg’ nudv, Ew di Tv dAAwy Botwrdv rapaBaivortes 
Ta ratpia, érerd) mpoonvayKalovto, mpocexyapyoar mpdc ’ASnvaiove kal per’ 
abray woAAd nuac EBAaxTov. 

* Respecting Pheidén, king of Argos, Ephorus said, — r7v Angi dAnv 
avédaBe tiv Typévov dteoracpévyny ele wAeiw wépn (ap. Strabo. viii. p. 358). 

3 The worship of Apollo Pythaéus, adopted from Argos both at Hermioné 
and Asiné, shows the connection between them and Argos (Pausan. ii. 35, 
2; ii. 36, 5): but Pausanias can hardly be justified in saying that the 
Argeians actually Dorized Hermioné: it was Dryopian in the time of He- 
rodotus, and seemingly for a long time afterwards (Herodot. viii. 43). The 
Hermionian Inscription, No. 1193, in Boeckh’s Collection, recognizes their 
old Dryopian connection with Asiné in Laconia: that town had once been 
neighbor of Hermioné, but was destroyed‘ by the Argeians, and the inhab- 
itants received a new home from the Spartans. The dialect of the Hermio- 
nians (probably that of the Dryopians generally) was Doric. See Ahrens, 
De TRalceto Dorica, pp. 2-12. 
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payments,|— which the Argeians, as chief administrators on 
behalf of the common god, took upon them to enforce against 
defaulters, and actually tried to enforce during the Peloponnesian 
_war against Epidaurus. On another occasion, during the 66th 
Olympiad (B. c. 514), they imposed the large fine of 500 talents 
upon each of the two states Sikyén and gina, for having lent 
ships to the Spartan king Kleomenes, wherewith he invaded the 
Argeian territory. The Avginetans set the claim at defiance, but 
the Sikyonians acknowledged its justice, and only demurred to 
its amount, professing themselves ready to pay 100 talents.2 
There can be no doubt that, at this later period, the ascendency 
of Argos over the members of her primitive confederacy had 
become practically inoperative ; but the tenor of the cases men- 


tioned shows that her claims were revivals of bygone privileges, - 


which had once been effective and valuable. 

How valuable the privileges of Argos were, before the great 
rise of the Spartan power, — how important an ascendency they 
conferred, in the hands of an energetic man, and how easily they 
admitted of being used in furtherance of ambitious views, is 
shown by the remarkable case of Pheidén, the Temenid. The 
few facts which we learn respecting this prince exhibit to us, for 
the first time, something like a real position of parties in the 
Peloponnesus, wherein the actual conflict of living historical 
men and cities, comes out in tolerable distinctness. 

Pheidén was designated by Ephorus as the tenth, and by 
Theopompus as the sixth, in lineal descent from Témenus. 
Respecting the date of his existence, opinions the most dis- 
crepant and irreconcilable have been delivered; but there 
seems good reason for referring him to the period a little before 
and a little after the 8th Olympiad, — between 770 3B. c. and 730 


1 Thucyd. v.53. Kupedraro: rod lepod joa ol ’Apyeiot. The word 
elonpaéic, which the historian uses in regard to the claim of Argos against 
Epidaurus, seems to imply a money-payment withheld: compare the offer- 
ings exacted by Athens from Epidaurus (Herod. v. 82). © 

The peculiar and intimate connection between the Argeians, and Apollo, 
with his surname of Pythaéus, was dwelt upon by the Argeian poetess 
Telesilla (Pausan. ii. 36, 2). ° 

3 Herodot. vi. 92. See O. Miiller, History of the Doriang, ch. 7, 13. 
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B.c.! Of the preceding kings of Argos we hear little: one of 
them, Eratus, is said to have expelled the Dryopian inhabitants 
of Asiné from their town on the Argolic peninsula, in conse- 
quence of their having codperated with the Spartan king, Nikan- 
der, when he invaded the Argeian territory, seemingly during 
the generation preceding Pheid6n; there is another, Damokra- 
tidas, whose date cannot be positively determined, but he appears 
rather as subsequent than as anterior to Pheidén.2 We are in- 
_ formed, however, that these anterior kings, even beginning with — 
_ Medon, the grandson of Témenus, had been forced to sub- 

mit to great abridgment of their power and privileges, and 
that a form of government substantially popular, though nomi- 
nally regal, had .been established.3 Pheidén, breaking through 


! Ephor. Fragm. 15, ed. Marx; ap. Strabo, viii. p. 358; Theopompus, 
Fragm. 30, ed. Didot ; ap. Diodor. Fragm. lib. iv. 

The Parian Marble makes Pheidon the eleventh from Héraklés, and places 
him B. c. 895; Herodotus, on the contrary (in a passage which affords con- 
siderable grounds for discussion), places him at a period which cannot be 
much higher than 600 B. c. (vi. 127.) Some authors suspect the text of 
Herodotus to be incorrect: at any rate, the real epoch of Pheidén is 
determined by the 8th Olympiad. Several critics suppose tuo Pheidéns, 
each king of Argos, — among others, O. Miiller (Dorians, jii. 6, 10); but 
there is nothing to countenance this, except the impossibility of reconciling 
Herodotus with the other authorities: And Weissenborn, in a dissertation 
of some length, vindicates the emendation of Pausanias proposed by some 
former critics, — altering the 8th Olympiad, which now stands in the text 
of Pausanias, into the twenty-eighth, as the date of Pheidon’s usurpation at 
the Olympic games. Weissenborn endeavors to show that Pheidén cannot 
have flourished earlier than 660 8. c.; but his arguments do not appear to 
me very forcible, and certainly not sufficient to justify so grave an alteration 
in the number of Pausanias (Beitrige zur Griechischen Alterthumskunde, 
p. 18, Jena, 1844). Mr. Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, vol. i. App. 1, p. 249) 
places Pheidén between 783 and 744 3. c.; also, Boeckh. ad Corp. Inscript. 
No. 2374, p. 3385, and Miiller, ginetica, p. 63. 

* Pausan. ii. 836, 5; iv. 35, 2. 

. 3 Pausan. ii. 19, 1. ’Apyetor 62, Gre lonyopiav nat td ubrévopoy dyanavres 
éx maAaorarov, Ta THe EEovoiag Tov Bactdéwy bo LAdyioTov mponyayor, o¢ 
Midwrt TO Keicov nat roi¢ dxoyévote 7d dvopza Aetpdivat Tot BactAéwg povor. 
This passage has all the air of transferring back to the early government of 
Argos, feelings which were only true of the /ater. It is curious that, in this 
chapter, though devoted to the Argeian regal line and government, Pausa- 
nias takes no notice of Pheid6n: he mentions him only with reference to the 
disputed Olympic ceremony. 
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the limits imposed, made himself. despot of Argos. He then re- 
established the power of Argos over all the cities of her confed- 
eracy, which had before been so nearly dissolved as to leave all 
the members practically independent.! Next, he is said to have 
acquired dominion over Corinth, and to have endeavored to 
assure it, by treacherously entrapping a thousand of her warlike 
citizens ; but his artifice was divulged and frustrated by Abrén, 
one of his confidential friends.2 He is farther reported to have 
aimed at extending his sway over the greater part of Pelopon- . 
nesus, — laying claim, as the descendant of Héraklés, through 
the eldest son of Hyllus, to all the cities which that restless 
and irresistible hero had ever taken. According to Grecian 
ideas, this legendary title was always seriously construed, and 
often admitted as conclusive; though of course, where there 
were strong opposing interests, reasons would be found to elude 
it. Pheidén would have the same ground of right as that 
which, two hundred and fifty years afterwards, determined the 
Herakleid Dorieus, brother of Kleomenés king of Sparta, to 
acquire for himself the territory near Mount Eryx in Sicily, be- 
cause his progenitor, Héraklés, had conquered it before him. 
So numerous, however, were the legends respecting the con- 
quests of Héraklés, that the claim of Pheidén must have covered 
the greater part of Peloponnesus, except Sparta and the plain of 
-Messéne, which were already in the hands of Herakleids. 

Nor was the ambition of Pheidén satisfied even with these 
large pretensions. He farther claimed the right of presiding 
at the celebration of those religious games, or Agones, which had 


1Ephorus, ut supra. @eidwva tov ’Apyeiov, déxatov dvra amd Typévov, 
duvaper dé brepBeBAnuévov trode Kar’ abrov, ad’ -n¢ Thy Te Ang SAny avéAaBe 
THs Truévov dteonacuévny ele rAeio pépn, etc. What is meant by the lot of 
Témenus has been already explained. 

2 Plutarch, Narrat. Amator. p. 772; Schol. Apollon. Rhod. i iv. 1212; com. 
pare Didymus, ap. Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 27. 

I cannot, however, believe that Pheidén, the ancient Corinthian law giver 
mentioned by Aristotle, is the same person as Pheidén the king of Argos 
(Polit. ii. 6, 4). 

3 Ephor. ut supra. Ipd¢ rotroic, érudéodar nat raicg b¢’ “HpaxAéove alpe- 
Geicatc woAect, Kat Tode ayGvag Gkioty Tedévar abrov, ot¢ exeivog EInxe 
tobroy dé elvas kal tov ’OAvptiaxodr, ete. * Herodot. v. 43 
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been instituted by Héraklés, and among these was numbered 
the Olympic Agén, then, however, enjoying but a slender fraction 
of the lustre which afterwards came to attach to it. The presi- 
dency of any of the more celebrated festivals current throughout 
Greece, was a privilege immensely prized. It was at once dig- 
nified and lucrative, and the course of our history will present 
more than one example in which blood was shed to determine 
what state should enjoy it. Pheidén marched to Olympia, at the 
epoch of the 8th recorded Olympiad, or 747 3B. c.; on the 
occasion of which event we are made acquainted with the real 
state of parties in the peninsula. 

The plain of Olympia,—now ennobled only by immortal 
recollections, but once crowded with all the decorations: of 
religion and art, and forming for many centuries the brightest 


*centre of attraction known in the ancient world, — was situated 


on the river Alpheius, in the territory called the Pisatid, hard 
by the borders of Arcadia. At what time its agonistic festival, 
recurring every fifth year, at the first full moon after the sum- 
mer solstice, first began or first acquired its character of special 
sanctity, we have no means of determining. -As with so many of 
the native waters of Greece, — we follow the stream upward to 
a certain point, but the fountain-head, and the earlier flow of his- 
tory, is buried under mountains of unsearchable legend. The 
first celebration of the Olympic contests was ascribed by Grecian 
legendary faith to Héraklés,-— and the site of the place, in the 
middle of the Pisatid, with its eight small townships, is quite suf- 
ficient to prove that the imhabitants of that little territory were 
warranted in describing themselves as the original administrators 
of the ceremony.! But this state of things seems to have been 
altered by the Attolian settlement in Elis, which is represented 
as having been conducted by Oxylus and identified with the 
Return of the Herakleids. The Atolo-Eleians, bordering upon 
the Pisatid to the north, employed their superior power in sub- 
duing their weaker neighbors,? who thus lost their autonomy and 
became annexed to the territory of Elis. It was the general rule 
throughout Greece, that a victorious state undertook to perform3 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 4, 28; Diodor. xv. 78. 
* Strabo, viii. p. 354. 3 Thucyd. iv. 98. 
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the current services of the conquered people towards the gods, 
— such services being conceived as attaching to the soil: hence, 
the celebration of the Olympic games became numbered among 
the incumbences of Elis, just in the same way as the worship of 
the Eleusinian Démétér, when Eleusis lost its autonomy, was 
included among the religious obligations of Athens. The Pisa- 
tans, however, never willingly acquiesced in this absorption of 
what had once been their separate privilege; they long main- 
tained their conviction, that the celebration of the games was 
their right, and strove on several occasions to regain it. On those 
occasions, the earliest, so far as we hear, was connected with 
the intervention of Pheidén. It was at their invitation that the 
king of Argos went to Olympia, and celebrated the games him- 
self, in conjunction with the Pisatans, as the lineal successor of 
Héraklés; while the Eleians, being thus forcibly dispossessed, “ 
refused to include the 8th Olympiad in their register of the vic- 
torious runners. But their humiliation did not last long, for the 
Spartans took their part, and the contest ended in the defeat of 
Pheidén. In the next Olympiad, the Eleian management and 
the regular enrolment appear as before, and the Spartans are 
even said to have confirmed Elis in her possession both of Pisa- 
tis and Triphylia.t 

Unfortunately, these scanty particulars are all which*we learn 
respecting the armed conflict at the 8th Olympiad, in which the 
religious and the political grounds of quarrel are so intimately 
blended, — as we shall find to be often the case in Grecian his- 
tory. But there is one act of Pheidén yet more memorable, of 
which also nothing beyond a meagre notice has come down to 
us. He first coined both copper and silver money in gina, 
and first established a scale of weights and measures,? which, 
through his influence, became adopted throughout Peloponnesus, 
and acquired, ultimately, footing both in all the Dorian states, 
and in Bootia, Thessaly, northern Hellas generally, and Mace- 
donia, — under the name of the Auginzan Scale. There arose 


1 Pausan. y. 22, 2; Strabo, viii. pp. 854-358; Herodot. vi. 127. The name 
of the victor (Antiklés the Messenian ), however, belonging to the 8th Olym- 
piad, appears duly in the lists; it must have been supplied afterwards. 

* Herodot. vi. 127; Ephor. ap. Strab. viii. pp. 358-376. 
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~ subsequently another rival scale in Greece, called the Euboic, 
differing considerably from the A®ginezan. We do not know at 
what time it was introduced, but it was employed both at Athens _ 
and in the Ionic cities generally, as well as in Eubcea, — being 
modified at Athens, so far as money was concerned, by Solon’s 
debasement of the coinage. 

The copious and valuable information contained in M. Boeckh’s 
recent publication on Metrology, has thrown new light upon these 
monetary and statical scales.!. He has shown that both the Avgi- 
nan and the Euboie scales — the former standing to the latter 
in the proportion of 6: 5—had contemporaneous currency in 
different parts of the Persian empire; the divisions and denomi- 
nations of the scale being the same in both, 100 drachmz to a 
mina, and 60 mine to a talent. The Babylonian talent, mina, 
and drachma are identical with the AXginzan: the word mina is 
of Asiatic origin ; and it has now been rendered highly probable, 
that the scale circulated by Pheidén was borrowed immediately 
from the Phoenicians, and by them originally from the Babylonians. 
The Babylonian,- Hebraic, Phoenician, Egyptian,? and Grecian © 
scales of weighte(which were subsequently followed wherever 
coined money was introduced) are found to be so nearly conform- 
able, as to warrant a belief that they are all deduced from one 
common origin; and that origin the Chaldean priesthood of 
Babylon. It is to Pheidén, and to his position as chief of the 


1 Metrologische Untersuchungen iiber Gewichte, Miinzfusse, und Masse 
des Alterthums in ihrem Zusammenhange dargestellt, von Aug. Boeckh; 
Berlin, 1838. . 

See chap. 7, 1-3. But I cannot agree with M. Boeckh, in thinking that 
Pheidon, in celebrating the Olympic games, deduced from the Olympic 
stadium, and formally adopted, the measure of the foot, or that he at all © 
settled measures of length. In general, I do not think that M. Boeckh’s con- 
clusions are well made out, jn respect to the Grecian measures of length and 
capacity.. In an examination of this eminently learned treatise (inserted in 
the Classical Museum, 1844, vol. i.), I endeavored to set forth both the new 
and interesting points established by the author, and the various others in 
which he appeared to me to have failed. 

I have modified this sentence as it stood in my first edition. It is not 
correct to speak of the Egyptian money scale: the Egyptians had no coined 
money. See-a valuable article, in review of my History, in the Christian 
Reformer, by Mr. Kenrick, who pointed out this inaccuracy. 
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Argeian confederacy, that the Greeks owe the first introduction 
of the Babylonian scale of weight, and the first employment of 
coined and stamped money. 

If we maturely weigh the few, but striking acts of Pheid6n 
whith have been preserved to us, and which there is no reason to 
discredit, we shall find ourselves introduced to an early historical 
state of Peloponnesus very different from that to which another 
century will bring us. That Argos, with the federative cities 
attached to her, was at this early time decidedly the commanding 
power in that peninsula, is sufficiently shown by the establishment 
and reception of the Pheidonian weights, measures, and monetary 
system,-—— while the other incidents mentioned completely har- 
monize with the same idea. Against the oppressions of Elis, the 
Pisatans invoked Pheidon, — partly as exercising a primacy in 
Peloponnesus, just as the inhabitants of Lepreum in Triphylia,! 
three centuries afterwards, called in the aid of Sparta for the same 
object, at a time when Sparta possessed the headship, — and 
partly as the lineal representative of Héraklés, who had founded 
those games from the management of which they had been unjustly 
extruded. On the other hand, Sparta appears as a second-rate 
power. The Avginzan scale of weight and mé&sure was adopted 
there as elsewhere,2—-the Messenian Dorians were still equal 
and independent, — and we find Sparta interfering to assist Elis 
by virtue of an obligation growing (so the legend represents it) 
out of the common /#tolo-Dorian emigration ; not at all from 
any acknowledged primacy, such as we shall see her enjoying 
hereafter. The first coinage of copper and silver money is a 
capital event in Grecian history, and must be held to imply con- 
siderable commerce as well as those extensive views which belong 
only to a conspicuous and leading position. The ambition of 
Pheidén to resume all the acquisitions made by his ancestor 
Héraklés, suggests the same large estimate of his actual power. 
He is characterized as a despot, and even as the most insolent 


—— TTT 
' |! Thucyd. v. 31. 
2 Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic. p. 226; Diksarchus ap. Athens. fy, 


p 141. 
The Aginean mina, drachma, and obolus were the denominations em 


ployed in stipulations among the Peloponnesian states (Thucyd. v. 47). 
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of all despots:! how far he deserved such-a reputation, we have 
no means of judging. We may remark, however, that he lived 
before the age of despots or tyrants, properly so called, and 
before the Herakleid lineage had yet lost its primary, half-politi- 
cal, half-religious character. Moreover, the later historians have 
invested his actions with a color of exorbitant aggression, by 
applying them to a state of things which belonged to their time 
and not to his. Thus Ephorus represents him as having de- 
prived the Lacedzmonians of the headship of Peloponnesus, which 
they never possessed until long after him,— and also as setting 
at naught the sworn inviolability of the territory of the Eleians, 
enjoyed by the latter as celebrators of the Olympic games ; where- 
as the Agonothesia, or right of superintendence claimed by Elis, 
had not at that time acquired the sanction of prescription, — 
while the conquest of Pisa by the Eleians themselves had proved 
that this sacred function did not protect the territory of a weaker 
people. 

How Pheiddén fell, and how the Argeians lost that supremacy 
which they once evidently possessed, we have no positive details 
to inform us: with respect to the latter point, however, we can 
discern a sufficient explanation. The Argeians stood predomi- 
nant as an entire and unanimous confederacy, which required a 
vigorous and able hand to render its internal organization effec- 
tive or its ascendency respected without. No such leader after- 
wards appeared at Argos, the whole history of which city is 
destitute of eminent individuals: her line of kings continued at 
least down to the Persian war, but seemingly with only titular 
functions, for the government had long been decidedly popular. 
The statements, which represent the government as popular an- 
terior to the time of Pheidén, appear unworthy of trust. That 
prince is rather to be taken as wielding the old, undiminished 
prerogatives of the Herakleid kings, but wielding them with un- 
usual effect, — enforcing relaxed privileges, and appealing to the 


1 Herodot. vi. 127. eidwvoe rod ’Apyeiwy tupavv0v—tod tBpicavroc 
uéytora 6) ‘EAAQvwy dxavrov. Pausanias (vi. 22, 2) copies the expression. 
Aristotle cites Pheidén as 2 person who, being a Baotiede, made himself a 
ripavvoc (Politic. viii. 8, 5). 
2 Herodot. vii. 149. 
VOL. II. 14* 21loc. 
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old heroic sentiment in reference to Héraklés, rather than revo- 
lutionizing the existing relations either of Argos or of Pelopon- 
nesus. It was in fact the great and steady growth of Sparta, for 
three centuries after the Lykurgean institutions, which operated 
as a cause of subversion to the previous order of command and 
obedience in Greece. 

The assertion made by Herodotus, — that, in earlier times, the 
whole eastern coast of Laconia as far as Cape Malea, including 
the island of Kythéra and several other islands, had belonged to 
Argos, — is referred by O. Miller to about the 50th Olympiad, or 
580 B.c. Perhaps it had ceased to be true at that period; but 
that it was true in the age of Pheidén, there seem good grounds 
for believing. What is probably meant is, that the Dorian towns 
on this coast, Prasie, Zaréx, Epidaurus Liméra, and Boe, were 
once autonomous, and members of the Argeian confederacy, —a 
fact highly probable, on independent evidence, with respect to 
Epidaurus Liméra, inasmuch as that town was a settlement from 
Epidaurus in the Argolic peninsula: and Beez too had its own 
cekist and eponymus, the Herakleid Beeus,! noway connected with 
Sparta, — perhaps derived from the same source as the name 
of the town Beeon in Doris. The Argeian confederated towns 
would thus comprehend the whole coast of the Argolic and Saro- 
nic gulfs, from Kythéra as far as Avgina, besides other islands 
which we do not know: Aégina had received a colony of Dorians 
from Argos and Epidaurus, upon which latter town it continued 
for some time in a state of dependence.! It will at once be seen 
that this extent of coast implies a considerable degree of com- 
merce and maritime activity. We have besides to consider the 
range of Doric colonies in the southern islands of the gean 
and in the south-western corner of Asia Minor, — Kréte, Kés, 
Rhodes (with its three distinct cities), Halikarnassus, Knidus, 
Myndus, Nisyrus, Symé, Karpathus, Kalydna, etc. Of the Doric 
establishments here named, several are connected (as has been 
before stated) with the great emigration of the Témenid Althx- 
menés from Argos: but what we particularly observe is, that they 
are often referred as colonies promiscuously to Argos, Troozén, 


1 Pausan. iii. 22, 9; iii. 28, 4. 
* Herodot. v. 83; Strabo, vi'i. p. 375. 
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Epidauras!— more frequently however, as it seems, to Argos. 
All these settlements are doubtless older than Pheidén, and we 
may conceive them as proceeding conjointly from the allied Dorian 
towns in the Argolic peninsula, at a time when they were more 
in the habit of united action than they afterwards became: a 
captain of emigrants selected from the line of Héraklés and 
Témenus was suitable to the feelings of all of them. We may 
thus look back to a period, at the very beginning of the Olym- 
piads, when the maritime Dorians on the east of Peloponnesus 
maintained a considerable intercourse and commerce, not only 
among themselves, but also with their settlements on the Asiatic 
coast and islands. That the Argolic peninsula formed an early 
centre for maritime rendezvous, we may farther infer from the 
very ancient Amphiktyony of the seven cities (Hermioné, Epi- 
daurus, A‘gina, Athens, Prasize, Nauplia, and the Minyeian Or- 
chomenus), on the holy island of Kalauria, off the harbor of | 
Treezén.2 

The view here given of the early ascendency of Argos, as the 
head of the Peloponnesian Dorians and the metropolis of the 
Asiatic Dorians, enables us to understand, the capital innovation 
of Pheidon, — the first coinage, and the first determinate scale 
of weight and measure, known in Greece. Of the value of such 
improvements, in the history of Grecian civilization, it is super- 
fluous to speak, especially when we recollect that the Hellenic 
states, having no political unity, were only held together by the 


1 Rhodes, Kés, Knidus, and Halikarnassus are all treated by Strabo (xiv 
p. 653) as colonies of Argos: Rhodes is so described by Thucydidés (vil. 
57), and Kés by Tacitus (xii. 61). K6s, Kalydna, and Nisyrus are described 
by Herodotus as colonies of Epidaurus (vii. 99): Halikarnassus passes 
sometimes for a colony of Troezén, sometimes of Troezén and Argos con- 
jointly: “Cum Melas et Arenanius ab Argis et Troezene coloniam com- 
munem eo loco induxerunt, barbaros Caras et Leleges ejecerunt ( Vitruv. ii. 
8,12; Steph. Byz. v. ‘AAckapvaccoc).” Compare Strabo, x. p. 479; Conon, 
Narr. 47; Diodor. v. 80. 

Raoul Rochette (Histoire des Colonies Grecques, t. iii. ch. 9) and O. Miil- 
ler (History of the Dorians, ch. 6) have collected the facts about these 
Asiatic Dorians, 

The little town of Boss had its counterpart of the same name in Kréte 
(Steph. Byz. v. Boiov). 

* Strabo, p. 374. 
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aggregate of spontaneous uniformities, in language, religion, sym- 
pathies, recreations, and general habits. We see both how Phei- 
don came to contract the wish, and how he acquired the power, 
to introduce throughout so much of the Grecian world an uni- 
form scale; we also see that the Asiatic Dorians form the link 
between him and Pheenicia, from whence the scale was derived, 
just as the Euboic scale came, in all probability, through the 
Ionic cities in Asia, from Lydia. It is asserted by Ephorus, and 
admitted even by the ablest modern critics, that Pheidon first 
coined money “ in A‘’gina:”! other authors (erroneously believ- 
ing that his scale was the Euboic scale) alleged that his coinage 
had been carried on “in a place of Argos called Eubcea.”2 Now 
both these statements appear highly improbable, and both are 
traceable to the same mistake, — of supposing that the title, by 
which the scale had come to be commonly known, must neces- 
sarily be derived from the place in which the coinage had been 
struck. There is every reason to conclude, that what Pheidén 
did was done in Argos, and nowhere else: his goinage and scale 
were the earliest known in Greece, and seem to have been known 
by his own name, “ the Pheidonian measures,” under which de- 
signation they were described by Aristotle, in his account of the 
constitution of Argos.3 They probably did not come to bear the 
specific epithet of Wginean until there was another scale in 
vogue, the Huboic, from which to distinguish them; and both the 
epithets were probably derived, not from the place where the 
scale first originated, but from the people whose commercial 
activity tended to make them most generally known, —in the one 
case, the AZginetans; in the other case, the inhabitants of Chalkis 
and Eretria. I think, therefore, that we are to look upon the 
Pheidonian measures as emanating from Argos, and as having 


' Ephorus ap. Strabo, viii. p. 376; Boeckh, Metrologie, Abschn. 7, 1: see 
also the Marmor Parium, Epoch 30. 

* Etymologicon Magn. EtGoikdy vducopa. 

3 Pollux, Onomastic. x. 179. Eig 0? dv kat Seidav re dyyetov sainpdv, and 
tov Deduviny pétpwv vopacpévor, trip dy év Apyelwy wodtreig ’Apiaroré 
Ang Aéyet. 

Also Ephorus ap. Strab. viii. p. 358. xa? wérpa éEetpe ra decddvera KaAcbe 
ueva kal oraduode, Kat voutoua Kexapapuevoy, ete. 
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no greater connection, originally, with Aégina, than with any 
other city dependent upon Argos. 

There is, moreover, another point which deserves notice. -What 
was known by the name of the Aginzan scale, as contrasted 
with and standing in a definite ratio (6: 5) with the Euboic scale, 
related only to weight and money, so far as our knowledge ex- 
tends:1 we have no evidence to show that the same ratio extend- 
ed either to measures of length or measures of capacity. But 
there seems ground for believing that the Pheidonian regulations, 
taken in their fyll comprehension, embraced measures of capacity 
as well as weights: Pheidén, at the same time when he deter- 
mined the talent, mina, and drachm, seems also to have fixed the 
dry and liquid measures, — the medimnus and metrétés, with their 
parts and multiples: and there existed? Pheidonian measures 
of capacity, though not of length, so far as we know. The Atgin- 
ean scale may thus have comprised only a portion of what was 
established by Pheidén, namely, that which related to weight and 
money. , 


\ 


CHAPTER V. 


ZTOLO-DORIAN EMIGRATION INTO PELOPONNESUS.— ELIS, 
LACONIA, AND MESSENIA. 


Ir has already been stated that the territory properly called 
Elis, apart from the enlargement which it acquired by conquest, 
included the westernmost land in Peloponnesus, south of Achaia, 
and west of Mount Pholoé and Olenus in Arcadia, — but not 
extending so far southward as the river Alpheius, the course of 
which lay along the southern portion of Pisatis and on the bor- 
ders of Triphylia. This territory, which appears in the Odyssey 


’ This differs from Boeckh’s opinion: see the note in page 315. 
* Theophrast. Character. c. 13; Pollux, x. 179. 
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as “the divine Elis, where the Epeians hold sway,”! is in the his- 
torical times occupied by a population of /Mtolian origin. The 
connection of race between the historical Eleians and the his- 

torical AXtolians was recognized by both parties, nor is there any 
ground for disputing it.? 

That Actolian invaders, or emigrants, into Elis, would cross 
from Naupaktus, or some neighboring point in the Corinthian 
gulf, is in the natural course of things, — and such is the course 
which Oxylus, the conductor of the invasion, is represented by the 
Herakleid legend as taking. That legend (as has been already 
recounted) introduces Oxylus as the guide of the three Hera- 
kleid brothers, —'Témenus, Kresphontés, and Aristodémus, — 
and as stipulating with them that, in the new distribution about to 
take place of Peloponnesus, he shall be allowed to possess the 
Eleian territory, coupled with many holy privileges as to the 
celebration of the Olympic games. 

In the preceding chapter, I have endeavored to show that the 
settlements of the Dorians in and near the Argolic peninsula, so 
far as the probabilities of the case enable us to judge, were not 
accomplished by any inroad in this direction. But the localities 
occupied by the Dorians of Sparta, and by the Dorians of Steny- 
klérus, in the territory called Messéné, lead us to a different con- 
clusion. The easiest and most natural road through which emi- 
grants could reach either of these two spots, is through the Eleian 
and the Pisatid country. Colonel Legke observes; that the 
direct road from the Eleian territory to Sparta, ascending the 
valley of the Alpheius, near Olympia, to the sources of its branch, 
the Theius, and from thence descending the Eurotas, affords the 
only easy march towards that very inaccessible city: and both 
ancients and moderns have remarked the vicinity of the source 
of the Alpheius to that of the Eurotas. The situation of Steny- 
klérus and Andania, the original settlements of the Messenian 
Dorians, adjoining closely the Arcadian Parrhasii, is only at a 
short distance from the course of the Alpheius ; being thus reached 


1 Odyss. xv. 297. * Strabo, x. p. 479. 

3 Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. iii. ch. 23, p. 29 ; ‘compare Diodor. xv. 66. 

The distance from Olympia to Sparta, as marked on a pillar which Pau 
sanias saw at Olympia, was 660 stadia, — about 77 English miles (Pausan. 
vi. 16, 6). 
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most easily by the same route. Dismissing the idea of a great 
eollective Dorian armament, powerful enough to grasp at once 
the entire peninsula, we may conceive two moderate detach- 
ments of hardy mountaineers, from the cold regions in and near 
Doris, attaching themselves to the #tolians, their neighbors, who 
were proceeding to the invasion of Elis. After having aided 
the £tolians, both to occupy Elis and to subdue the Pisatid, 
these Dorians advanced up the valley of the Alpheius in quest 
of settlements for themselves. One of these bodies ripens into 
the stately, stubborn, and victorious Spartans ; the other, into the 
short-lived, trampled, and struggling Messenians. 

‘Amidst the darkness which overclouds these original settle- 
ments, we seem to discern something like special causes to deter- 
mine both of them. With respect to the Spartan Dorians, we 
are told that a person named Philonomus betrayed Sparta to 
them, persuading the sovereign in possession to retire with his 
people into the habitations of the Ionians, in the north of the 
peninsula, — and that he received as a recompense for this accept- 
able service Amykle, with the district around it. It is farther 
stated, — and this important fact there seems no reason to doubt, 
— that Amyklz,— though only twenty stadia or two miles and 
a half distant from Sparta, retained both its independence and 
its Achzan inhabitants, long after the Dorian emigrants had ac- 
quired possession of the latter place, and was only taken by 
them under the reign of Téleklus, one generation before the first 
Olympiad.! Without presuming to fill up by conjecture incurable - 
gaps in the statements of our authorities, we may from hence 
reasonably presume that the Dorians were induced to invade, 
and enabled to acquire, Sparta, by the invitation and assistance 
of a party in the interior of the country. Again, with respect 
to the Messenian Dorians, a different, but not less effectual temp- 
tation was presented by the alliance of the Arcadians, in the 
south-western portion of that central region of Peloponnesus. 
Kresphontés, the Herakleid leader, it is said, espoused the daugh- 
ter? of the Arcadian king, Kypselus, which procured for him the 


1 Strabo, viii. pp. 364, 8365; Pausan. iii. 2,5: compare the atory of Kiius, 
Fausan. iii. 13, 3. 
* Pausan. iv. 3, 3; viii. 29, 4. 
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support of a powerful section of Arcadia. His settlement at 
Stenyklérus was a considerable distance from the sea, at the 
north-east ‘corner of Messenia,! close to the Arcadian frontier ; 
and it will be seen hereafter that this Arcadian alliance is a con- 
stant and material element in the disputes of the Messenian 
Dorians with Sparta. 

We may thus trace a reasonable sequence of events, showing 
how two bodies of Dorians, having first assisted the /Etolo- 
Eleians to conquer the Pisatid, and thus finding themselves on 
the banks of the Alpheius, followed the upward course of that 
river, the one to settle at Sparta, the other at Stenyklérus. The 
historian Ephorus, from whom our scanty fragments of informa 
tion respecting these early settlements are derived,— it is im- 
portant to note that he lived in the age immediately succeeding 
the first foundation of Messéné as a city, the restitution of the 

-long-exiled Messenians, and the amputation of the fertile western 
half of Laconia, for their benefit, by Epameinondas, — imparts to 
these proceedings an immediate decisiveness of effect which does 
not properly belong to them: as if the Spartans had become at 
once possessed of all Laconia, and the Messenians of all Mes- 
senia: Pausanias, too, speaks as if the Arcadians collectively had 
assisted and allied themselves with Kresphontés. This is the 
general spirit which pervades his account, though the particular 
facts in so far as we find any such, do not always harmonize 
with it. Now we are ignorant of the preéxisting divisions of 
the country, either east or west of Mount Taygetus, at the time 
when the Dorians invaded it. But to treat the one and the 
other as integral kingdoms, handed over at once to two Dorian 
leaders, is an illusion borrowed from the old legend, from the his- 
toricizing fancies of Ephorus, and from the fact that, in the well- 
known times, this whole territory came to be really united under 
the Spartan power. 

At what date the Dorian settlements at Sparta and Stenyk- 
lérus were effected, we have no means of determining. Yet, that 
there existed between them in the earliest times a degree of fra- 
ternity which did not prevail between Lacedzemon and Argos, 


1-Strabo (viii. p. 866) blames Euripidés for calling Messéné an inland 
, country; but the poet seems to have been quite correct in doing so. 
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we may fairly presume from the common temple, with joint 
religious sacrifices, of Artemis Limnatis, or Artemis on the 
Marsh, erected on the confines of Messenia and Laconia.! Our 
first view of the two, at all approaching to distinctness, seems to 
date from a period about half a century earlier than the first 
Olympiad (776 B. c.), — about the reign of king Téleklus of the 
Eurystheneid or Agid line, and the introduction of the Lykurgean 
discipline. Téleklus stands in the list as the eighth king dating 
from Eurysthenes. But how many of the seven kings before 
him are to be considered as real persons, — or how much, out of 
the brief warlike expeditions ascribed to them, is to be treated as 
authentic history, — I pretend not to define. 

” The earliest determinable event in the internal history of Sparta 
is the introduction of the Lykurgean discipline; the earliest 
external events are the conquest of Amyklz, Pharis, and Geron- 
thre, effected by king Téleklus, and the first quarrel with the 
Messenians, in which that prince was slain. When we come to 
see how deplorably great was the confusion and ignorance which 
reigned with reference to a matter so preéminently important as 
Lykurgus and his legislation, we shall not be inclined to think 
that facts much less important, and belonging to an earlier epoch, 
can have been handed down upon any good authority. And in 
like manner, when we learn that Amyklz, Pharis, and Geronthree 
(all south of Sparta, and the first only two and a half miles dis- 
tant from that city) were independent of the Spartans until the 
reign of Téleklus, we shall require some decisive testimony before 
we can believe that a community so small, and so hemmed in as 
Sparta must then have been, had in earlier times undertaken 
expeditions against Helos on the sea-coast, against Kleitor on the 
extreme northern side of Arcadia, against the Kynurians, or 
against the Argeians. If Helos and Kynuria were conquered by 
these early kings, it appears that they had to be conquered a 
second time by kings succeeding Téleklus. It would be more 
natural that we should hear when and how they conquered the 
places nearer to them, — Sellasia, or Belemina, the valley of the 
(Enus, or the upper valley of the Eurotas. But these seem to be 


1 Pausan. iv. 2,2. wereiyov 62 avrod povot Awpiewy of re Mecogvior Kal 
Aaxedatpuovior. 
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assumed as matters of course; the proceedings ascribed to the 
early Spartan kings are such only as might beseem the palmy 
days when Sparta was undisputed mistress of all Laconia. 

The succession of Messenian kings, beginning with Kresphon- 
tés, the Herakleid brother, and continuing from father to son, — 
ZEpytus, Glaukus, Isthnius, Dotadas, Subotas, Phintas, the last 
being contemporary with Téleklus, — is still less marked by inci- 
dent than that of the early Spartan kings. It is said that the 
reign of Kresphontés was troubled, and himself ultimately slain 
by mutinies among his subjects: Aupytus, then a youth, having 
escaped into Arcadia, was afterwards restored to the throne by 
the Arcadians, Spartans, and Argeians.! From A¢pytus, the 
Messenian line of kings are stated to have been denominated 
ZEpytids in preference to Herakleids,— which affords another 
proof of their intimate connection with the Arcadians, since Epy- 
tus was a very ancient name in Arcadian heroic antiquity.2 
_ There is considerable resemblance between the alleged behavior 
of Kresphontés on first settling at Stenyklérus, and that of Eurys- 
thenés and Proklés at Sparta, — so far as we gather from state- 
ments alike meagre and uncertified, resting on the authority of 
Ephorus. Both are said to have tried to place the preéxisting 
inhabitants of the country on a level with their own Dorian bands ; 
both provoked discontents and incurred obloquy, with their con- 
temporaries as well as with posterity, by the attempt; nor did 
either permanently succeed. Kresphontés was forced to concen- 
trate all his Dorians in Stenyklérus, while after all, the discontents 
ended in his violent death. And Agis, the son of Eurysthenés, 
is said to have reversed all the liberal tentatives of his father, so 
as to bring the whole of Laconia into subjection and dependence 
on the Dorians at Sparta, with the single exception of Amykle. 
So odious to the Spartan Dorians was the conduct of Eurysthenés, 
that they refused to acknowledge him as their ekist, and conferred 
that honor upon Agis; the two lines of kings being called Agiads 


1 Pansan. iv. 3, 5-6. 
* Homer, Iliad, ii. 604. — 
Of & Eyov ’Apxadiny, d2d KuAaguae bpog alr, 
Alririov rapa ripBov. 
Schol ad loc. 6 & Almvroc dpyatérerog pus, ’Apxag 1d yévoc. 
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and Eurypontids, instead of Eurystheneids and Prokleids.' We - 
see in these statements the same tome of mind as that which 
pervades the Panathenaic oration of Isokratés, the master of 
Ephorus, — the facts of an unknown period, so colored as to suit 
an tdéal. of haughty Dorian exclusiveness. 

Again, a3 Eurysthenés and Proklés appear, in the picture of 
_ Ephorus, to carry their authority at once over the whole of 
Laconia, so too does Kresphontés over the whole of Messenia, — 
over the entire south-western region of Peloponnesus, westward 
of Mount Taygetus and Cape Teenarus, and southward of the 
river Neda. He sends an envoy to Pylus and Rhium, the 
western and southern portions of the south-western promontory 
of Peloponnesus, treating the entire territory as if it were one 
sovereignty, and inviting the inhabitants to submit under equal 
laws.2 But it has already been observed, that this supposed 


1 Compare the two citations from Ephorus, Strabo, viii. pp. 361-365. 
Unfortunately, a portion of the latter citation is incurably mutilated in the 
text: O. Miiller (History of the Dorians, book i. ch. v. 13) has proposed an 
ingenious conjecture, which, however, cannot be considered as trustworthy. 
Grosskurd, the German translator, usually skilful in these restorations, leaves 
the passage untouched. 

For a new coloring of the death of Kresphontés, adjusted by Isokratés so 
as to suit the purpose of the address which he puts into the mouth of Archi- 
damus king of Sparta, see the discourse in his works which passes under 
that name (Or. iv. pp. 120-122). Isokratés says that the Messenian Dorians 
slew Kresphontés, whose children fled as suppliants to Sparta, imploring 
revenge for the death of their father, and surrendering the territory to the 
Spartans. The Delphian god advised the latter to accept the tender, and 
they accordingly attacked the Messenians, avenged Kresphontés, and appro- 
priated tie territory. | 

Isokratés always starts from the basis of the old legend,—the triple 
Dorian conquest made all at once: compare Panathenaic. Or. xii. pp. 
270-287. 

2 Ephorus ap. Strabo, viii. p. 361. Dr. Thirlwall observes (History. of 
Greece, ch. vii. p. 300, 2d edit.), “ The Messenian Pylus seems long to have 
retained its independence, and to have been occupied for several centuries 
by one branch of the family of Neleus; for descendants of Nestor are men- 
tioned as allies of the Messenians in their struggle with Sparta in the latter 
half of the seventh century B. c.” 

For this assertion, Dr. Thirlwall cites Strabo (viii. p. 355). I agree with 
him as to the matter of fact: I see no proof that the Dorians of Stenyklérus 
ever ruled over what is called the Messenian Pylus; for, of course, if they 
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. oneness and indivisibility is not less uncertified in regard to 
Messenia than in regard tg Laconia. How large a proportion of 
the former territory these kings of Stenyklérus may have ruled, 
we have no means of determining, but there were certainly por- 
tions of it which they did not rule, — not merely during the reign 
of Téleklus at Sparta, but still later, during the first Messenian 
war. For not only are we informed that Téleklus established | 
three townships, Poiéessa, Echeiz,! and Tragium, near the Mes- 
senian gulf, and on the course of the river Nedon, but we read 
also a farther matter of evidence in the roll of Olympic victors. 
Every competitor for the prize at one of these great festivals was 
always entered as member of some autonomous Hellenic commu- 
nity, which constituted his title to approach the lists; if success- 
ful, he was proclaimed with the name of the community to which 
he belonged. Now during the first ten Olympiads, seven winners 
are proclaimed as Messenians; in the 11th Olympiad, we find the 
name of Oxythemis Korénzus, — Oxythemis, not of Koréneia in 
Beeotia, but of Koréné in the western bend of the Messenian gulf,? 


did not rule over it before the second Messenian war, they never acquired it 
at all. But on reference to the passage in Strabo, it will not be found to 
prove anything to the point; for Strabo is speaking, not of the Messenian 
Pylus, but of the Zriphylian Pylus: he takes pains to show that Nestor 
had nothing to do with the Messenian Pylus,— Néoropog dxdéyovor means 
the inhabitants of Triphylia, near Lepreum : compare p. 350. 

1 Strabo, viii. p. 360. Concerning the situation of Kordéné, in the Messe- 
nian gulf, see Pausanias, iv.34, 2; Strabo, viii. p. 361; and the observations 
of Colonel Leake, Travels in Morea, ch. x. vol. i. pp. 439-448. He places 
it near the modern Petalidhi, seemingly on good grounds. 

* See Mr. Clinton’s Chronological Tables for the year 782 B. c.; O. Maller 
(in the Chronological Table subjoined to his History of the Dorians) calls 
this victor, Oxythemis of Koréneia, in Beotia. But this is inadmissible, on two 
grounds: 1. The occurrence of a Bocotian competitor in that early day at 
the Olympic games. The first eleven victors (I put aside Oxythemis, 
because he is the subject of the argument) are all from western and southern 
Peloponnesus ; then come victors from Corinth, Megara, and Epidaurus; 
then from Athens; there is one from Thebes in the 4ist Olympiad. I infer 
from hence that the celebrity and frequentation of the Olympic games 
increased only by degrees, and had not got beyond Peloponnesus in the 
eighth century B.c. 2. The name Coronzus, Kopwvaiog, is the proper and 
formal title for a citizen of Kordéné, not for a citizen of Koréneia: the latter 
styles himself Kopwretc. The ethnical name Kopwyvedec, as belonging to 
Koréneia in Beotia, is placed beyond doubt by several inscriptions in Boeckh’s 
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some miles on the right bank of the Pamisus, and a considerable 
distance to the north of the modern Coron. Now if Koréné had then 
been comprehended in Messenia, Oxythemis would have been 
proclaimed as a Messenian, like the seven winners who preceded 
him ; and the fact of his being proclaimed as a Korénzan, proves 
that Kor6né was then an independent community, not under the 
dominion of the Dorians of Stenyklérus. It seems clear, therefore, 
that the latter did not reign over the whole territory commonly 
known as Messenia, though we are unable to assign the proportion 
of it which they actually possessed. 

The Olympic festival, in its origin doubtless a privilege of the 
neighboring Pisatans, seems to have derived its great and gradu- 
ally expanding importance from the A¢tolo-Eleian settlement in 
Peloponnesus, combined with the Dorians of Laconia and Mes- 
senia. Lykurgus of Sparta, and Iphitus of Elis, are alleged to 
have joined their efforts for the purpose of establishing both the 


collection; especially No. 1583, in which a citizen of that town is proclaimed 
as victorious at the festival of the Charitesia at Orchomenus: compare Nos. 
1587-1593, in which the same ethnical name occurs. The Beeotian Inscrip 
tions attest in like manner the prevalence of the same etymological law in 
forming ethnical names, for the towns near Koréneia: thus, Cherdéneia makes 
Xaipwrede; Lebadeta, AcBadede; Eluteia, "EAarede, or "EAarecetc. 

The Inscriptions afford evidence perfectly decisive as to the ethnical title 
under which a citizen of Kor6éneia in Boeotia would have caused himself to 
be entered and proclaimed at the Olympic games; better than the evidence 
of Herodotus and Thucydidés, who both call them Kopwvaios (Herodot. v. 
79; Thucyd. iv. 93): Polybius agrees with the Inscription, and speaks of the 
Kopwveic, AeBadeic, Xa:pwvei¢g (xxvii. 1). O. Maller himself admits, in 
another place (Orchomenos, p. 480), that the proper ethnical name is Kopo- 
vetc. The reading of Strabo (ix. p. 411) is not trustworthy: see Grosskurd, 
ad loc.; compare Steph. Byz. Kopavera and Kopovn. 

In regard to the formation of ethnical names, it seems the general rule, 
that a town ending in 7 or az, preceded by a consonant, had its ethnical deriv- 
ative in dlo¢; such as Zacovn, Topavy, Kiun, O7fat, ’Adjvat; while names 
ending in eca had their ethnicon in eve, as ’Anefavdpeca, ’Apaoeta, DeAgbxera, 
Avoimaxeca (the recent cities thus founded by the successors of Alexander 
are perhaps the best evidences that can be taken of the analogies of the 
language), MeAdureca, MeAireca, in addition to the Bootian names of towns 
above quoted. There is, however, great irregularity in particular cases, and 
the number of towns called by the same name created an anxiety to vary 
the ethnicon for each: see Stephan. Byz. v. ‘HpaxAeca. 
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sanctity of the Olympic truce and the inviolability of the Eleian 
territory. Hence, though this tale is not to be construed as 
matter of fact, we may see that the Lacedemonians regarded 
the Olympic games as a portion of their own antiquities. More- 
over, it is certain, both that the dignity of the festival increased 
simultaneously with their ascendency,! and that their peculiar 
fashions were very early introduced into the practice of the 
Olympic competitors. Probably, the three bands of cooperat- 
ing invaders, Attolians and Spartan and Messenian Dorians, 
may have adopted this festival as a periodical renovation of mu- 
tual union and fraternity ; from which cause the games became 
an attractive centre for the western portion of Peloponnesus, be- 
fore they were much frequented by people from the eastern, or 
still more from extra-Peloponnesian Hellas. For it cannot be 
altogether accidental, when we read the names of the first twelve 
proclaimed Olympic victors (occupying nearly half a century from 
776 8. c. downwards), to find that seven of them are Messenians, 
three Eleians, one from Dymé, in Achaia, and one from Koroné ; 
while after the 12th Olympiad, Corinthians and Megarians and 
Epidaurians begin to occur; later still, extra-Peloponnesian vic- 
tors. We may reasonably infer from hence that the Olympic 
ceremonies were at this early period chiefly frequented by visi- 
tors and competitors from the western regions of Peloponnesus, 
and that the affluence to them, from the more distant parts of 
the Hellenic world, did not become considerable until the first 
Messenian war had closed. 

Having thus set forth the conjectures, to which our very 
scanty knowledge points, respecting the first establishment of 
the Atolian and Dorian settlements in Elis, Laconia, and Mes- 
senia, connected as they are with the steadily increasing dignity 
and frequentation of the Olympic festival, I proceed, in the 
next chapter, to that memorable circumstance which both deter- 
mined the character, and brought about the political ascendency, 
of the Spartans separately: I mean, the laws and discipline 
of Lykurgus. 


1 The entire nakedness of the conrpetitors at Olympia was adopted from 
the Spartan practice, seemingly in the 14th Olympiad, as is testified by the 
cpigram on Orsippus the Megarian. Previous to that period, the Olympic 
competitors had dialauara rept ta aldoia (Thucyd. i. 6). 
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Of the preéxisting inhabitants of Laconia and Messenia, whom 
we are accustomed to call Achzans and Pylians, so little is 
known, that we cannot at all measure the difference between 
thém and their Dorian invaders, either in dialect, in habits, of in 
intelligence. There appear no traces of any difference of dialect 
among the various parts of the population of Laconia: the Mes- 
senian allies of Athens, in the Peloponnesian war, speak the same 
dialect as the Helots, and the same also as the Ambrakiotic colo- 
nists from Corinth: all Doric.! Nor are we to suppose that the 
Doric dialect was at all peculiar to the people called Dorians. 
As far as can be made out by the evidence of Inscriptions, it 
seems to have been the dialect of the Phokians, Delphians, Lo- 
krians, A‘tolians, and Achzeans of Phthidtis: with respect to the 
latter, the Inscriptions of Thaumaki, in Achza Phthidtis, afford a 
proof the more curious and the more cogent of native dialect, 
because the Phthiéts were both immediate neighbors and sub- 
jects of the Thessalians, who spoke a variety of the Aolic. So, 
too, within Peloponnesus, we find evidences of Doric dialect 
among the Achzans in the north of Peloponnesus, — the Dryo- 
pic inhabitants of Hermioné,?— and the Eleuthero-Lacones, or 
Laconian townships (compounded of Periceki and Helots), eman- 
cipated by the Romans in the second century B. c. Concerning 
the speech of that population whom the invading Dorians found 
in Laconia, we have no means of judging: the presumption 
would rather be that it did not differ materially from the Do- 
ric. Thucydidés designates the Corinthians, whom the invading 
Dorians attacked from the hill Solygeius, as being -Aolians, and 
Strabo speaks both of the Achzans as an Molic nation, and of 
the .ZZolic dialect as having been originally preponderant in 
Peloponnesus.3 But we do not readily see what means of in- 
formation either of these authors possessed respecting the speech 
of a time which must have been four centuries anterior even to 
Thucydidés. 

Of that which is called the Xolic dialect there are three 


1 Thucyd. iii. 112; iv. 41: compare vii. 44, about the sameness of sound 
of the war-shout, or pan, as delivered by all the different Dorians. 

2 Corpus Inscript. Boeckh. Nos. 1771, 1772, 1773; Ahrens, De Dialecto 
Doriea, sect. i-ii. 48. 

> Thucyd. iv. 42; Strabo, viii. p. 333. 
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marked and distinguishable varieties, — the Lesbian, the Thes- 
salian, and the Bootian; the Thessalian forming a mean term 
between the other two. Ahrens has shown that the ancient gram 
matical critics are accustomed to aflirm peculiarities, as belong- 
ing to the AXolic dialect generally, which in truth belong only to 
the Lesbian variety of it, or to the poems of Alkzus and Sappho, 
which these critics attentively studied. Lesbian Holic, Thes- 
salian olic, and Bootian Colic, are all different: and if, ab- 
stracting from these differences, we confine our attention to that 
which is common to all three, we shall find little to distinguish this 
abstract folic from the abstract Doric, or that which is common 
to the many varieties of the Doric dialect... These two are sis- 
ters, presenting, both of them, more or less the Latin side of the 
Greek language, while the relationship of either of them to the 
Attic and Ionic is more distant. Now it seems that, putting 
aside Attica, the speech of all Greece,2 from Perrhebia and 
Mount Olympus to Cape Malea and Cape Akritas, consisted of 
different varicties, either of the Doric or of the olic dialect ; 
this being true (as far as we are able to judge) not less of the 
aboriginal Arcudians than of the rest. The Laconian dialect 


'See the valuable work of Ahrens, De Dialecto Molicd, sect. 51. He 
observes, in reference to the Lesbian, Thessalian, and Beeotian dialects: 
“ Tres iJas dialectos, que optimo jure olice vocari videntur — quia, qui 
illis usi sunt, oles erant — comparantem mirum habere oportet, quod Asia- 
norum /olum et Beotorum dialectitantum inter se distant, quantum vix 
ab alid quavis Greece lingus dialecto.” He then enumerates many points’ 
of difference: “ Contra tot tantasque differentias pauca reperiuntur eaque 
fere levia, que utrique dialecto, neque simul Doric, communia sint...... 
Vides his comparatis tantum interesse inter utramque dialectum, ut dubitare 
liceat, an Ztoles Beeoti non magis cum ®olibus Asianis conjuncti fuerint, 
quam qui hodie miro quodam casu Saxones vocantur cum antiquis Saxon- 
ibus. Nib‘lominus Thessalicd dialecto in comparationem vocata, diversis- 
sima que videntur aliquo vinculo conjungere licet. Quamvis enim pauca de 
ea comperta habeamus, hoc tamen certum est, alia Thessalis cum Lesbiis, 
alia cum solis Bosotis communia esse.” (P. 222-223.) 

* About the Molic diafect of the Perrhebians, see Stephanus Byz. v. Tév- 
voc, and ap. Eustath. ad Miad. p. 335. 

The Attic judgment, in comparing these different varieties of Greek speech, 
is expressed in the story of a man being asked — Whether the Beeotians or 
the Thessalians were most of barbarians? He answered — The Eleians 
{Eusteth. ad Iliad. p. 404). 
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contained more specialties of its own, and approached nearer to 
the AXolic and to the Eleian, than any other variety of the 
Dorian: it stands at the extreme of what has been classified as 
the strict Dorian, — that is, the farthest removed from Ionic and 
Attic. The Kretan towns manifest also a strict Dorism; as well 
as the Lacedsemonian colony of Tarentum, and, seemingly, most 
of the Italiotic Greeks, though some of them are called Achzan 
colonies. Most of the other varieties of the Doric dialect (Pho- 
kian, Lokrian, Delphian, Achzan of Phthistis) exhibit a form 
departing less widely from the Ionic and Attic: Argos, and the 
towns in the Argolic peninsula, seem to form a stepping-stone 
between the two. 

These positions represent the little which can be known re- 
specting those varieties of Grecian speech which are not known 
to us by written works. The little presumption which can be 
raised upon them favors the belief that the Dorian invaders of 
Laconia and Messenia found there a dialect little different from 
that which they brought with them,— a conclusion which it is the 
more necessary to state distinctly, since the work of O. Miller | 
has caused an exaggerated estimate to be formed of the distinc- 
tive peculiarities whereby Dorism was parted off from the rest 
of Hellas. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LAWS AND DISCIPLINE OF LYKURGUS AT SPARTA. 


PiutarcH begins his biography of Lykurgus with the 
following ominous words : — 

“ Concerning the lawgiver Lykurgus, we can assert absolutely 
nothing which is not controverted: there are different stories in 
respect to his birth, his travels, his death, and also his mode of 
proceeding, political as well as legislative: least of all is the time 
in which he lived agreed upon.” 

VOL, Il. 15 220¢. 
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And this exordium is but too well borne out by the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the accounts which we read, not only in Plutarch 
himself, but in those other authors out of whom we are obliged 
to make up our idea of the memorable Lykurgean system. If 
we examine the sources from which Plutarch’s life of Lykurgus 
is deduced, it will appear that— excepting the poets Alkman, 
Tyrtzus, and Simonidés, from whom he has borrowed less than 
we could have wished — he has no authorities older than Xen- 
ophon and Plato: Aristotle is cited several times, and is unques- 
tionably the best of his witnesses, but the greater number of them 
belong to the century subsequent to that philosopher. Neither 
Herodotus nor Ephorus are named, though the former furnishes 
some brief, but interesting particulars, — and the latter also (as 
far as we can judge from the fragments remaining) entered at 
large into the proceedings of the Spartan lawgiver.! 

Lykurgus is described by Herodotus as uncle and guardian to 
king Labotas, of the Eurystheneid or Agid line of Spartan kings ; 
and this would place him, according to the received chronology, 
about. 220 years before the first recorded Olympiad (about B. c. 
996).2 All the other accounts, on the contrary, seem to repre- 
sent him as a younger brother, belonging to the other or Prokleid 
line of Spartan kings, though they do not perfectly agree respect- 
ing his parentage. While Simonidés stated him to be the son of 
Prytanis, Dieutychidas described him as grandson of Prytanis, 
son of Eunomus, brother of Polydektés, and uncle as well as 
guardian to Charilaus,— thus making him eleventh in descent 
from Héraklés.3 This latter account was adopted by Aristotle, 
coinciding, according to the received chronology, with the date 
of Iphitus the Eleian, and the first celebration of the Olympic 
games by Lykurgus and Iphitus conjointly,t which Aristotle 


? See Heeren, Dissertatio de Fontibus Plutarchi, pp. 19-25. 

* Herodot. i. 65. Moreover, Herodotus gives this as the statement of the 
Lacedsemonians themselves. 

* Plutarch, Lykurg.c. 1. According to Dionys. Halik. (Ant. Rom. ii. 49) 
Lykurgus was uncle, not son, of Eunomus. 

Aristotle considers Lykurgus as guardian of Charilaus (Politic. ii. 7, 1): 
compare vy. 10,3. See O. Miiller (Hist. of Dorians, i. 7, 3). 

‘ Phlegén also adds Kleosthenés of Pisa (De Olympiis ap. Meursii Opp. 
vii. p. 128). It appears that there existed a quoit at Olympia, upon which 
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accepted as a fact. Lykurgus, on the hypothesis here mentioned, 
would stand about B. c. 880, a century before the recorded 
Olympiads. Eratosthenés and Apollodorus placed him “not a 
few years earlier than the first Olympiad.” If they meant hereby 
the epoch commonly assigned as the Olympiad of Iphitus, their 
date would coincide pretty nearly with that of Herodotus: if, on 
the other hand, they meant the first recorded Olympiad (B. c. 
776), they would be found not much removed from the opinion 
of Aristotle. An unequivocal proof of the inextricable confusion 
in ancient times respecting the epoch of the great Spartan law- 
giver is indirectly afforded by Timzus, who supposed that there 
had existed two persons named Lykurgus, and that the acts 
of both had been ascribed to one. It is plain from hence that 
there was no certainty attainable, even in the third century before 
the Christian era, respecting the date or parentage of Lykurgus. 

Thucydidés, without mentioning the name of Lykurgus, informs 
us that it was “400 years and somewhat more” anterior to the 
close of the Peloponnesian war,! when the Spartans emerged 
from their previous state of desperate internal disorder, and en- 
tered upon “their present polity.” We may fairly presume that 


the formula of the Olympic truce was inscribed, together with the names of 
Iphitus and Lykurgus as the joint authors and proclaimers of it. Aristotle 
believed this to be genuine, and accepted it as an evidence of the fact which 
it professed to certiff: and O. Miiller is also disposed to admit it as genuine, 
— that is, as contemporary with the times to which it professes to relate. I 
come to a different conclusion: that the quoit existed, I do not doubt ; but 
that the inscription upon it was actually set down in writing, in or near B. Cc. 
880, would be at variance with the reasonable probabilities resulting from 
Grecian paleography. Had this ancient and memorable instrument existed 
at Olympia in the days of Herodotus, he could hardly have assigned to 
Lykurgus the epoch which we now read in his writings. 

The assertions in Miiller’s History of the Dorians (i. 7, 7), about Lykur- 
gus, Iphitus, and Kleosthenés “drawing up the fundamental law of the 
Olympic armistice,” are unsupported by any sufficient evidence. In the 
later times of established majesty of the Olympic festival, the Eleians did 
undoubtedly exercise the power which he describes ; but to connect this with 
any deliberate regulation of Iphitus and Lykurgus, is in my judgment incor- 
rect. See the mention of a similar truce proclaimed throughout Triphylia by 
the Makistians as presidents of the common festival at the temple of the 
Samian Poseidon (Strabo, viii. p. 343). 

! Thucyd. i. 18. 
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this alludes to the Lykurgean discipline and constitution, which 
‘Thucydidés must thus have conceived as introduced about B. c. 
830-820, — coinciding with something near the commencement 
of the reign of king Téleklus. In so far as it is possible to form 
an opinion, amidst evidence at once so scanty and so discordant, 
I incline to adopt the opinion of Thucydidés as to the time at 
which the Lykurgean constitution was introduced at Sparta. 
The state of “eunomy” and good order which that constitution 
brought about, combined with the healing of great previous 
internal sedition, which had tended much to enfeeble them, —is 
represented (and with great plausibility) as the grand cause of 
-the victorious career beginning with king Téleklus, the conqueror 
of Amykle, Pharis, and Geronthre. Therefore it would seem, 
in the absence of better evidence, that a date, connecting the 
fresh stimulus of the new discipline with the reign of Téleklus, is 
more probable than any epoch either later or earlier.1 


' Mr. Clinton fixes the legislation of Lykurgus, “in conformity with Thu 
cydidés,” at about 817 8. c., and his regency at 852 B. c., about thirty-five 
years previous (Fasti Hellen. v. i. c. 7, p. 141): he also places the Olympiad 
of Iphitus B. c. 828 (F. H. vol. ii. p. 410; App. c. 22). 

In that chapter, Mr. Clinton collects and discusses the various statements 
respecting the date of Lykurgus: compare, also, Larcher ad Herodot. i. 67, 
and Chronologie, pp. 486-492. 

‘The differences in these statements must, after all, be taken as they stand, 
for they cannot be reconciled except by the help of arbitrary suppositions, 
which only mislead us by producing a show of agreement where there is 
none in reality. I agree with Mr. Clinton, in thinking that the assertion of 
Thucydidés is here to be taken as the best authority. But I altogether dis- 
sent from the proceeding which he (in common with Larcher, Wesseling, Sir 
John Marsham, and others) employs with regard to the passage of Herodotus, 
where that author calls Lykurgus the guardian and uncle of Labdtas (of the 
Eurystheneid line). Mr. Clinton says: “From the notoriety of the fact ‘that 
Lycurgus was ascribed to the other house (the Prokleids), it is manifest that 
the passage must be corrupted” (p. 144); and he then goes on to correct the 
text of Herodotus, agreeably to the proposition of Sir J. Marsham. 

This proceeding seems to me inadmissible. The text of Herodotus reads 
perfectly well, and is not contradicted by anything to be found elsewhere 
tn Herodotus himself: moreover, we have here a positive guarantee of its 
accuracy, for Mr. Clinton himself admits that it stood in the days of Pausa- 
nias just as we now read it (Pausan. iii. 2,3). By what right, then, do we 
alter it? or what do we gain by doing so? Onur only right to do so, is, the 
assumption that there must have been uniformity of belief, and means of 
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O. Miiller,! after glancing at the strange and improbable cir- 
cumstances handed down to us respecting Lykurgus, observes, 
“that we have absolutely no account of him as an individual 
person.” This remark is perfectly just: but another remark, 
made by the same distinguished author, respecting the Lykurgean 
system of laws, appears to me erroneous,— and requires more 
especially to be noticed, inasmuch as the corollaries deduced from 
it pervade a large portion of his valuable History of the Dorians. 
He affirms that the laws of Sparta were considered the true Doric 
institutions, and that their origin was identical with that of the 
people: Sparta is, in his view, the full type of Dorian principles, 
tendencies, and sentiments, —- and is so treated throughout his 
entire work.2. But such an opinion is at once gratuitous (for the 
passage of Pindar cited in support of it is scarcely of any value) 
and contrary to the whole tenor of ancient evidence. ‘The insti- 
tutions of Sparta were not Dorian, but peculiar to herself ;3 dis- 
tinguishing her not less from Argos, Corinth, Megara, Epidaurus, 
Siky6én, Korkyra, or Knidus, than from Athens or Thebes. Kréte 
was the only other portion of Greece in which there prevailed 
institutions in many respects analogous, yet still dissimilar in 
those two attributes which form the real mark and pinch of Spar- 
tan legislation, namely, the military discipline and the rigorous 
private training. There were doubtless Dorians in Kréte, but 
we have no proof that these peculiar institutions belonged to 


satisfactory ascertainment, (respecting facts and persons of the ninth and 
tenth centuries before the Christian era,) existing among Greeks of the fifth 
and succeeding centuries ; an assumption which I hold to be incorrect. And 
all we gain is, an illusory unanimity produced, by gratuitously putting words 
into the mouth of one of our witnesses. 

If we can prove Herodotus to have been erroneously informed, it is right 
to do so; but we have no ground for altering his deposition. It affords a 
clear proof that there were very different stories as to the mere question, to 
which of the two lines of Herakleids tlie Spartan lawgiver belonged, — and 
that there was an enormous difference as to the time in which he lived. 

1 History of the Dorians, i. 7, 6. 

* History of the Dorians, iii. 1,8. Al. Kopstadt recognizes this as an 
error in Muller’s work: see his recent valuable Dissertation “De Rerum 
Laconicarum Constitutionis Lycurgez Origine et Indole,” Gryphis, 1849, 
sect. 3, p. 18. 

3 Among the many other evidences to this point, see Aristotle, Ethic. 

9; Xenophon, Republ. Laced. 10, 8. ; 
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them more than to the other inhabitants of the island. That the 
Spartans had an original organization, and tendencies common to 
them with the other Dorians, we may readily concede; but the 
Lykurgean constitution impressed upon them a peculiar tendency, 
which took them out of the general march, and rendered them 
the least fit of all states to be cited as an example of the class- 
attributes of Dorism. One of the essential causes, which made 
the Spartan institutions work so impressively upon the Grecian 
mind, was their perfect singularity, combined with the conspicu- 
ous ascendency of the state in which they were manifested ; while 
the Kretan communities, even admitting their partial resemblance 
(which was chiefly in the institution of the Syssitia, and was alto- 
gether more in form than in spirit) to Sparta, were too insignifi- 
cant to attract notice except from speculative observers. It is 
therefore a mistake on the part of O. Miiller, to treat Sparta as 
the type and representative of Dorians generally, and very many 
of the positions advanced in his History of the Dorians require - 
to be modified when this mistake is pointed out. 

The first capital fact to notice respecting the institutions ascribed 
to Lykurgus, is the very early period at which they had their 
commencement: it seems impossible to place this period later 
than 825 B.c. We do not find, nor have we a right to expect, 
trustworthy history in reference to events so early. If we have 
one foot on historical ground, inasmuch as the institutions them- 
selves are real,—the other foot still floats in the unfaithful re- 
gion of mythe, when we strive to comprehend the generating 
causes: the mist yet prevails which hinders us from distinguish- 
ing between the god and the man. The light in which Lykur- 
gus appeared, to an intelligent Greek of the fifth century before 
the Christian era, is so clearly, yet briefly depicted, in the follow- 
ing passage of Herodotus, that I cannot do better than translate 
it: — | 
“In the very early times (Herodotus observes) the Spartans 
were among themselves the most lawless of all Greeks, and unap- 
proachable by foreigners. Their transition to good legal order 
took place in the following manner. When Lycurgus, a Spartan 
of consideration, visited Delphi to consult the oracle, the instant 
that he entered the sanctuary, the Pythian priestess exclaimed, — 

“'Phou art come, Lycurgus, to my fat shrine, beloved by Zeus, 
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and by all the Olympic gods. Is it as god or as man that I am 
to address thee in the spirit? I hesitate,—and yet, Lycurgus, 
I incline more to call thee a god.” 

So spake the Pythian priestess. “ Moreover, in addition to 
these words, some affirm that the Pythia revealed to him the 
order of things now established among the Spartans. But the 
Lacedemonians themselves say, that Lycurgas, when guardian of 
his nephew Labétas, king of the Spartans, introduced these insti- 
tutions out of Krete. No sooner had he obtained this guardian- 
ship, than he changed all the institutions into their present form, 
and took security against any transgression of it. Next, he con- 
stituted the military divisions, the Enémoties and the Triakads, 
as well as the Syssitia, or public mess: he also, farther, appointed 
the ephors and the senate. By this means the Spartans passed 
from bad to good order: to Lycurgus, after his death, they built 
a temple, and they still worship him reverentially. And as might 
naturally be expected in a productive soil, and with no inconsid- 
erable numbers of men, they immediately took a start forward, 
and flourished so much that they could not be content to remain 
tranquil within their own limits,” etc. 

Such is our oldest statement (coming from Herodotus) respect- 
ing Lykurgus, ascribing to him that entire order of things which 
the writer witnessed at Sparta. Thucydidés also, though not 
mentioning Lykurgus, agrees in stating that the system among 
the Lacedzmonians, as he saw it, had been adopted by them four 
centuries previously, — had rescued them from the most intoler- 
able disordérs, and had immediately conducted them to prosper- 
ity and success.! Hellanikus, whose writings a little preceded 
those of Herodotus, not only did not (any more than Thucydidés) 
make mention of Lykurgus, but can hardly be thought to have 
attached any importance to the name; since he attributed the 
constitution of Sparta to the first kings, Eurysthenés and Prokles.2 

But those later writers, from whom Plutarch chiefly compiled 
his biography, profess to be far better informed on the subject of 
Lykurgus, and enter more into detail. His father, we are told, 
was assassinated during the preceding state of lawlessness; his 
elder brother Polydektés died early, leaving a pregnant widow, 


' Herodot i. 65-66; Thucyd. i. 18. 2 Strabo, viii. p. 363. 
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who made to Lykurgus propositions that’ he should marry her 
and become king. But Lykurgus, repudiating the offer with 
indignation, awaited the birth of his young nephew Charilaus, 
held up the child publicly in the agora, as the future king of 
Sparta, and immediately relinquished the authority which he had 
provisionally exercised. However, the widow and her brother 
Leonidas raised slanderous accusations against him, of designs 
menacing to the life of the infant king, — accusations which he 
deemed it proper to-obviate, by a temporary absence. Accord- 
ingly, he left Sparta and went to Kréte, where he studied the 
polity and customs of the different cities; next, he visited Ionia 
and Egypt, and (as some authors affirmed) Libya, Iberia, and 
even India. While in Ionia, he is reported to have obtained 
from the descendants of Kreophylus a copy of the Homeric poems, 
which had not up to that time become known in Peloponnesus: 
there were not wanting authors, indeed, who said that he had 
conversed with Homer himself. 

Meanwhile, the young king Charilaus grew up and assumed 
the sceptre, as representing the Prokleid or Eurypontid family. 
But the reins of government had become more relaxed, and the 
disorders worse than ever, when Lykurgus returned. Finding 
that .he two kings as well as the people were weary of so disas- 

. trous a condition, he set himself to the task of applying a correc- 
tive, and with this view consulted the Delphian oracle; from 
which he received strong assurances of the divine encouragement, 
together with one or more special injunctions (the primitive 
Rhetrz of the constitution), which he brought with him to Sparta.2 
He then suddenly presented himself in the agora, with thirty of 
the most distinguished Spartans, all in arms, as his guards and 
partisans. King Charilaus, though at first terrified, when informed 
of the designs of his uncle, stood forward willingly to second 
them; while the bulk of the Spartans respectfully submitted to 

the venerable Herakleid, who came as reformer and missionary 


1 Platarch, Lykarg. 3, 4, 5. 

* For an instructive review of the text as well as the meaning cf this 
ancient Rhetra, see Urlichs, Ueber die Lycurgischen Rhetrea, published since 
the first edition of this History. His refatation of the rash charges of Got- 

- tling seems to me complete: but his 6wn conjectures are not all equally 
plausible ; nor can I subscribe to his explanation of ag:oracdat. . 
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from Delphi.! Such were the steps by which Lykurgus acquired 
his ascendency: we have now to see how he employed it. 

His first proceeding, pursuant to the Rhetra or Compact brought 
from Delphi, was to constitute the Spartan senate, consisting of 
twenty-eight ancient men; making an aggregate of thirty in con- 
junction with the two kings, who sat and voted in it. With this 
were combined periodical assemblies of the Spartan people, in the 
open air, between the river Knakién and the bridge Babyka. Yet 
no discussion was permitted in these assemblies, — their functions 
were limited to the simple acceptance or rejection of that which 
had previously been determined in the senate.2 Such was the 


1 Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 5-6. Hermippus, the scholar of Aristotle, professed 
to give the names of twenty out of these thirty devoted partisans. | 

There was, however, a different story, which represented that Lykurgus, on 
his return from his travels, found Charilaus governing like a despot (Hera- 
clid. Pontic. c. 2). 

2 The words of the old Rhetra— Acd¢ 'EAAaviov xa? ’ASnvace 'EAAaviac 
lepov idpvoapuevor, duvide guAagavra, kal @Bac OBGEavta, rptadxovra, yepovoiay 
ody dpyayétate, KaTaoTHoavTa, Gpag && Gpac dweAAdlew perasd) BaBixag xat 
Kvaxiwvoc, obtwc eiogépety Te nal agioraodat: dauy 8 dyopdy eluev nat 
xpatoc. (Plutarch, 2b.) 

The reading ayopay (last word but three) is that of Coray’s edition: other 
readings proposed are xupiav, dvwyay, dyopiay, etc. The MSS., however, are 
incurably corrupt, and none of the conjectures can be pronounced certain. 

The Rhetra contains various remarkable archaisms, — dmeAAdlery — agi- 
oracdat, — the latter word in the sense of putting the question for decision, | 
corrésponding to the function of the "Ageorjp at Knidus, (Plutarch, Quest. 
Gree. c. 4; see Schneider, Lexicon, ad. voc.) 

O. Miller connects rps@xovra with @Bac, and lays it down that there were 
thirty Obes at Sparta: I rather agree with those critics who place the comma 
after oBafavra, and refer the number thirty to the senate. Urlichs, in his 
Dissertation Ueber Die Lykurgisch. Rhetren (published in the Rheinisches 
Museum for 1847, p. 204), introduces the word mpeoBvyevéac after rptaxovra; 
which seems a just conjecture, when we look to the addition afterwards 
_Made by Theopompus. The statements of Maller about the Obes seem to 
me to rest on no authority. | 

The word Rhetra means a solemn compact, either originally emanating 
from, or subsequently sanctioned by, the gods, who are always parties to 
such agreements: see the old Treaty between the Eleians and Hersans,— 
‘A Fparpa, between the two,—commemorated in the valuable inscription 
still preserved, —as ancient, according to Boeckh, as Olymp. 40-60, (Boeckh, 
Corp. Inscript. No. 2, p. 26, parti.) The words of Tyrtzus imply such a 
“ompact between contracting parties: first the kings, then the senate, lastly 

15* 
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Spartan political constitution as fixed by Lykurgus; but a cen- 
tury afterwards (so Plutarch’s account runs), under the kings 
Polydérus and Theopompus, two important alterations were made. 
A rider was then attached to the old Lykurgean Rhetra, by which 
it was provided that, “in case the people decided crookedly, the 
senate, with the kings, should reverse their decisions :”! while 


the people — eideiarg pyrpace dvTanwapetfopévovg— where the parti- 
ciple last occurring applies not to the people alone, but to all the three. The 
Rhetra of Lykurgus emanated from the Delphian god; but the kings, senater 
and people all bound themselves, both to each other and to the gods, to obey 
it. The explanations given of the phrase by Nitzsch and Schomann (in Dr. 
Thirlwall’s note, ch. viii. p. 334) seem to me less satisfactory than what ap- 
pears in C. F. Hermann (Lehrbuch der Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, s. 23). 

Nitzsch ( Hister. Homer. sect. xiv. pp. 50-55) does not take sufficient account 
of the distinction between the meaning of /#rpc in the early and in the later 
times. In the time of the Ephor Epitadeus, or of Agis the Third, he is right 
in saying that 677pa is equivalent to scitum, —still, however, with an idea of 
greater solemnity and unchangeability than is implied in the word véyoc, 
analogous to what is understood by a fundamental or organic enactment in 
modern ideas. The old ideas, of a mandate from the Delphian god, and a 
compact between the kings and the citizens, which had once been connected 
with the word, gradually dropped away from it. There is no contradiction 
in Plutarch, therefore, such as that to which Nitzsch alludes (p. 54). 

Kopstadt’s Dissertation (pp. 22, 30) touches on the same subject. I agree 
with Kopstadt (Dissert. pp. 28-30), in thinking it probable that Plutarch 
copied the words of the old Lykurgean constitutional Rhetra, from the ac- 
count given by Aristotle of the Spartan polity. 

King Theopompus probably brought from the Delphian oracle the impor- 
tant rider which he tacked to the mandate as originally brought by Lykurgus 
— ol Bactreic Oedrourog Kai TloAtdwpoc rade tH pytpa wapevéypapav. The 
authority of the oracle, together with their own influence, would enable them 
to get these words accepted by the people. 

1 A? d? oxoAtay 6 dduog Edotto, rode mpeoBuyéveac Kal dpyayérac dmocrar- 
jpac eluev. (Plutarch, ib.) 

Plutarch tells us that the primitive Rhetra, anterior to this addition, spe- 
cially enjoined the assembled citizens either to adopt or reject, without change, _ 
the Rhetra proposed by the kings and senate, and that the rider was in- 
troduced because the assembly had disobeyed this injunction, and adopted 
amendments of its own. It is this latter sense which he puts on the word 
oxoAtavy. Urlichs (Ueber Lyc. Rhetr. p. 282) and Nitzsch (Hist. Homer. p. 
54) follow him, and the latter even construes the epithet EtSeiare pytpacc ~ 
tvrarapetBopévove of Tyrteus in a corresponding sense: he says, “ Populus 
tis (rhetris) etSeiacc, i. e. nihyl infleris, suffragari jubetur: nam lex cujus 
Tyrtsus admonet, ita sanxerat—si populus rogationem infleram (i. e. non 
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another change, perhaps intended as a sort of com 
this bridle on the popular assembly, introduced into 
tion a new executive Directory of five men, called E 
Board —annually chosen, by some capricious method, 
which could not well be foreseen, and open to be fill 
Spartan citizen — either originally received, or gradu 
itself, functions so extensive and commanding, in reg, 
nal administration and police, as to limit the authority 
to little more than the exclusive command of the m 
Herodotus was informed, at Sparta, that the ephors a 


nisi ad suum arbitrium immutatam) accipere voluerit, senato1 
abolento totam.” 

Now, in the first place, it seems highly improbable that the pri 
with its antique simplicity, would contain any such preconce: 
of restriction upon the competence of the assembly. That restr 
its formal commencement only from the rider annexed by k 
pus, which evidently betokens a previous dispute and refra 
on the part of the gssembly, 

In the second place, the explanation which these author 
words oxodidv and ebeiac, is not conformable to the ancien 
find it in Homer and Hesiod: and these early analogies are tl 
secing that we are dealing with a very ancient document. I 
and oxodid¢ are used in a sense which almost exactly corres 
and wrong (which words, indeed, in their primitive etymology, 
back to the meaning of straight and crooked). See Hesiod, Op 
218, 221, 226, 230, 250, 262, 264; also Theogon. 97, and Fi 
G6ttling; where the phrases are constantly repeated, iSeiac 
dixat, oxodoi uiSot. There is also the remarkable expressic 
peta dé 7° Liver cxodcdv: compare v. 263. L9tvere piSoue: 

-Yliad, xvi. 387. O% Big elv dyoph oxodide xpivwot Séuorac; a 
lL9eia; xviii. 508. d¢ werd Toit dixny ldbvrara eiry, ete. 

If we judge by these analogies, we shall see that the word 
ebdeiate pytpatc, mean “ straightforward, honest, statutes or co 
not propositions adopted without change, as Nitzsch supposes. 
words oxoArdv EAolro, mean, “ adopt 2 wrong or dishonest determi 
a determination different from what was proposed to them. 

These words gave to the kings and senate power to cancel 
of the public assembly which they disapproved. It retained o 
of refusing assent to some substantive propositions of the at 
of the kings and scnate, afterwards of the ephors. And this 
it seems always to have preserved. 

Kopstadt explains well the expression oxo/:dv, as the ant 
epithet of Tyrteus, ebdeiace parpace (Dissertat. sect. 15, p. 124 
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senate had been constituted by Lykurgus; but the authority of 
Aristotle, as well as the internal probability of the case, sanctions 
the belief that they were subsequently added.! 

Taking the political constitution of Sparta ascribed to Lykurgus, 
it appears not to have differed materially from the rude organiza- 
tion exhibited in the Homeric poems, where we always find a 
council of chiefs or old men, and occasional meetings of a listening 
agora. It is hard to suppose that the Spartan kings can ever 
have governed without some formalities of this sort; so thatthe 
innovation (if innovation there really was) ascribed to Lykurgus, 
must have consisted in some new details respecting the senate 
and the agora, —in fixing the number? thirty, and the life-tenure 
of the former, — and the special place of meeting of the latter, as 
well as the extent of privilege which it was to exercise; conse- 
crating the whole by the erection of the temples of Zeus Hellanius 
and Athéné Hellania. The view of the subject presented by 
Plutarch as well as by Plato,’ as if the senate were an entire 
novelty, does not consist with the pictures of the old epic. Hence 
we may more naturally imagine that the Lykurgean political con- 
stitution, apart from the ephors who were afterwards tacked to it, 
presents only the old features of the heroic government of Greece, 
defined and regularized in a particular manner. The presence of 
two coexistent and coordinate kings, indeed, succeeding in hered- 
itary descent, and both belonging to the gens of Herakleids, is 


1 Herod. i. 65: compare Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 7; Aristotet. Polit. v. 9, } 
(where he gives the answer of king Theopompus). 

Aristotle tells us that the ephors were chosen, but not how they were 
chosen; only, that it was in some manner excessively puerile, — aidapiodye 
yap tort Aiav (ii. 6, 16). 

M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, in his note to the passage of Aristotle, pre- 
sumes that they were of course chosen in the same manner as the senators; 
but there seems no sufficient ground in Aristotle to countenance this. Nor 
is it easy to reconcile the words of Aristotle respecting the election of the 
senators, where he assimilates it to an alpeotc duvacrevrixy (Polit. v. 5, 8; 
ii. 6, 18), with the description which Plutarch (Lycurg. 26) gives of that 
election. 

* Kopstadt agrees in this supposition, that the rumber of the senate was 
probably not peremptorily fixed before the Lykurgean reform (Dissertat. ut 
sup. sect. 13, p. 109). 

'% Plato, Legg. iii. p. 691; Plato, Epist. viii. p. 354, B. 
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something peculiar to Sparta, —the origin of which receives no 
other explanation than a reference to the twin sons of Aristodé- 
mus, Eurysthenés and Proklés. These two primitive ancestors 
are a type of the two lines of Spartan kings; for they are said to 
have passed their lives in perpetual dissensions, which was the 
_ habitual state of the two contemporaneous kings at Sparta. While 
the coexistence of the pair of kings, equal in power and constantly 
thwarting each other, had often a baneful effect upon the course 
of “public measures, it was, nevertheless, a security to the state 
against successful violence,! ending in the establishment of a des- 
potism, on the part of any ambitious individual among the regal 
line. “ 
During five successive centuries of Spartan history, from Poly- 
dérus and ‘Theopompus downward, no such violence was attempted 
by any of the kings,? until the times of Agis the Third and 
Kleomenés the Third, — 240 B. c. to 220 B. c. The importance 
of Greece had at this last-mentioned period irretrievably declined, 
and the independent political action which she once possessed 
had become subordinate to the more powerful force either of the 
Aitolian mountaineers (the rudest among her own sons) or to 
Epirotic, Macedonian, and Asiatic foreigners, preparatory to the 
final absorption by the Romans. But amongst all the Grecian 
states, Sparta had declined the most; her ascendency was totally 
gone, and her peculiar training and discipline (to which she.had 
chiefly owed it) had degenerated in every way. Under these 
untoward circumstances, two young kings, Agis and Kleomenés, © 
— the former a generous enthusiast, the latter more violent and 
ambitious, — conceived the design of restoring the Lykurgean 
constitution in its supposed pristine purity, with the hope of 
reviving both the spirit of the people and the ascendency of the 
state. But the Lykurgean constitution had been, even in the 


1 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 691; Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 20. 

2 The conspiracy of Pausanias, after the repulse of Xerxes, was against 
the liberty of combined Hellas, to constitute himself satrap of Hellas under 
the Persian monarch, rather than against the established Lgcedemonian 
government; though undoubtedly one portion of his project was to excite 
the Helots to revolt, and Aristotle treats him as specially aiming to put 
down the power of the ephors (Polit. v. 5,6; compare Thucyd. i. 128-134; 


Herodot. v. 32). 
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time of Xenophon,! in part, an idéal not fully realized in practice, 
— much less was it a reality in the days of Kleomenés and Agis ; 
moreover, it was an tdéal which admitted of being colored accord- 
ing to the fancy or feelings of those reformers who professed, and 
probably believed, that they. were aiming at its genuine restora- 
tion. What the reforming kings found most in their way, was 
the uncontrolled authority, and the conservative dispositions, of 
the ephors, — which they naturally contrasted with the original 
fulness of the kingly power, when kings and senate stood alone. 
Among the various ways in which men’s ideas of what the primi- 
tive constitution had been, were modified by the feelings of their 
own time (we shall presently see some other instances of this), is 
probably to be reckoned the assertion of Kleomenés respecting 
the first appointment of the ephors. Kleomenés affirmed that the 
ephors had originally been nothing more than subordinates and 
deputies of the kings, chosen by the latter to perform for a time 
their duties during the long absence of the Messenian war. Start- 
ing from this humble position, and profiting by the dissensions of 
the two kings,? they had in process of time, especially by the 
ambition of the ephor Asterépus, found means first to constitute 
themselves an independent board, then to usurp to themselves 
more and more of the kingly authority, until they at last reduced 
the kings to a state of intolerable humiliation and impotence. As 
a proof of the primitive relation between the kings and the ephors, 
he alluded to that which was the custom at Sparta in his own 
time. When the cphors sent for either of the kings, the latter 
had a right to refuse obedience to two successive summonses, but 
the third summons he was bound to obey.3 

It is obvious that the fact here adduced by Kleomenés (a 
curious point in Spartan manners) contributes little to prove the 
conclusion which he deduced from it, of the original nomination 
of the ephors as mere deputies by the kings. That they were 
first appointed at the time of the Messenian war is probable, and 
coincides with the tale that king Theopompus was a consenting 


1 Xenophon, Republic. Laced. c. 14. 

* Plutarch, Agis, c. 12. Totro yap rd dpyetoyv (the ephors) loybew ax 
dtagopac Tév BactAéwy, etc. 

* Plutarch, Kleomenés, c. 10. onpeiov dt robrov, rd péxpt viv, pee 
rarmeprouévwr Tov BaciAéa Tov 'Eddpur, etc. 


+ 
el 
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party to the measure, —that their functions were at first com- 
paratively circumscribed, and extended by successive encroach- 
ments, ig also probable; but they seem to have been from the 
beginning a board of specially popular origin, in contraposition 
to the kings and the senate. One proof of this is to be found in 
.the ancient oath, which was every month interchanged between 
the kings and the ephors; the king swearing for himself, that he 
would exercise his regal functions according to the established 
laws, —the ephors swearing on behalf of the city, that his au- 
thority should on that condition remain unshaken.! This mutual 
compact, which probably formed a part of the ceremony during 
the monthly sacrifices offered by the king,? continued down to a 
time when it must have become a pure form, and when the kings 
had long been subordinate in power to the ephors. But it evi- 
dently began first as a reality, — when the king was predominant 
and effective chief of the state, and when the ephors, clothed with 
functions chiefly defensive, served as guarantees to the people 
against abuse of the regal authority. Plato, Aristotle, and 
Cicero,? all interpret the original institution of the ephors as 
designed to protect the people and restrain the kings: the latter 
assimilates them to the tribunes at Rome. 

Such were the relations which had once subsisted between 
the kings and the ephors: though in later times these relations 
had been so completely reversed, that Polybius considers the 
former as essentially subordinate to the latter, — reckoning it as 
a point of duty in the kings to respect the ephors “as their 
fathers.”4 And such is decidedly the state of things throughout 


! Xenophon, Republic. Lacedseemon. c. 15. Kat dpxove pév dAAnAoe xara 
piva rovobvrat* "Egopot pév brép tie woAews, Bacthede 0 brép éavtod. ‘O dé 
bpxocg éori, TH pév BaotdAei, kata Tod Ti¢ WoAewE Ketsévoveg véuovg BactAei- 
ce, TH O& WOAEL, EurredopKoivTog éxeivov, daoTugéAtktov tiv BactAeiav tap- 
é€etv. 

* Herodot. vi. 57. 


a 


3 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 692; Aristot. Polit. v. 11, 1; Cicero de Republic. 
Fragm. ii. 838, ed. Maii—“ Ut contra consulare imperium tribuni plebis, sic 
illi (ephori) contra vim regiam constituti ;” — also, De Legg. iii. 7, and Valer. 
Max. iv. 1. 

Compare Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 7; Tittmann, Griechisch. Staatsverfassung, 


p. 108, seqq. 
4 Polyb. xxiv. 8. 
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all the better-known period of history which we shall hereaftes 
traverse. The ephors are the general directors of public affairs! 
and the supreme controlling board, holding in check every other 
authority in the state, without any assignable limit to their pow- 
ers. The extraordinary ascendency of these magistrates is par- 
ticularly manifested in the fact stated by Aristotle, that they- 
exempted themselves from the public discipline, so that their 
self-indulgent year of office stood in marked contrast with the 
toilsome exercises and sober mess common to rich and poor alike. 
The kings are reduced to a certain number of special functions, 
combined with privileges partly religious, partly honorary: their 
most important political attribute is, that they are ex officio gen- 
erals of the military force on foreign expeditions. But even 
here, we trace the sensible decline of their power. For whereas 
Herodotus was informed, and it probably had been the old privi- 
lege, that the king could levy war against whomsoever he chose, 
and that no Spartan could impede him on pain of committing 
sacrilege,? — we shall see, throughout the best-known periods of | 
this history, that it is usually the ephors (with or without the 
senate and public assembly) who determine upon war, — the 
king only takes the command when the army is put on the march. 
Aristotle seems to treat the Spartan king as a sort of hereditary 
general; but even in this privilege, shackles were put upon him, 
—for two, out of the five ephors, accompanied the army, and 
their power seems to have been not seldom invoked to insure 
obedience to his orders.3 ) 

~~ The direct political powers of the kings were thus greatly cur- 
tailed; yet importance, in many ways, was still left to them. 


' Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 14-16; ’Eor? d2 xa? 7 diatra rév "E¢dpwr oby dpuodo- 
younévn tO BovaAjuare tie néAewc’ abrA piv yap dvemévy Aiav tori- év de 
Toi¢g GAAotc paAAoy brepBaAre: exit Td GKAnpdy, ete. 

* Herodot. vi. 56. 

3 Aristot. ii. 7,4; Kenoph. Republ. Lacedc. 13. WJavoaviag, weicag trav 
"Eddpuv tpeic, ayes ppovpav, Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 29; gpovpay Edyvay ol 
"Edopot, iii. 2, 23. 

A special restriction was put on the functions of the king, as military 
commander-in-chief, in 417 B.c., after the ill-conducted expedition of Agis, 
son of Archidamus, against Argos. It was then provided that ten Spartan 
counsellors should always accompany the king in every expedition (Thucyd 
v. 63) 
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‘They possessed large royal domains, in many of the townships 
of the Pericki: they received frequent occasional presents, and 
when victims were offered to the gods, the skins and other por- 
tions belonged to them as perquisites :! they had their votes in 
the senate, which, if they were absent, were given on their be- 
half, by such of the other senators as were most nearly related 
to them: the adoption of children received its formal accom- 
plishment in their presence, — and conflicting claims at law, for 
the hand of an unbequeathed orphan heiress, were adjudicated 
by them. But above all, their root was deep in the religious 
feelings of the people. Their preéminent lineage connected the 
entire state with a divine paternity. They, the chiefs of the 
Herakleids, were the special grantees of the soil of Sparta from 
the gods,— the occupation of the Dorians being only sanctified 
and blest by Zeus for the purpose of establishing the children of 
Hérakles in the valley of the Eurotas.2 They represented the 
state in its relations with the gods, being by right priests of 
Zeus Lacedemon, (the ideas of the god and the country coalesc- 
ing into one), and of Zeus Uranius, and offering the monthly 
sacrifices necessary to insure divine protection to the people. 
Though individual persons might sometimes be put aside, noth- 
ing short of a new divine revelation could induce the Spartans 
to step out of the genuine lineage of Eurysthenés and Proklés. 
Morcover, the remarkable mourning ceremony, which took place 
at the death of every king, seems to indicate that the two kingly 
families — which counted themselves Achzan,3 not Dorian — 


' The hide-money (depuarixdy) arising from the numerous victims offered 
at public sacrifices at Athens, is accounted for as a special item of the public 
revenue in the careful economy of that city: see Boeckh, Public Econ. of 
Athens, iii. 7, p. 333; Eng. Trans. Corpus Inscription. No. 157. 

2 Tyrtsus, Fragm. 1, ed. Bergk ; Strabo, xviii. p. 362: — 

Abroc yap Kpoviwy xadAtoredavou méotc "Hone 
Zeve ‘HpaxAeidare tivde dédwxe dA: 
Olow dua mpodinovres 'Epiveov hveudevta 
Etpeiay TléAomroc vicov dgingueda. 
Compare Thucyd. v. 16; Herodot. v. 39; Kenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 3; Plutarch, 
Lysand. c. 22. 

3 Herod. v. 72. See the account in Plutarch, of the abortive stratagem of 
Lysander, to make the kingly dignity elective, by putting forward a youth 
who passed for the son of Apollo (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 25-26). 

VOL, II. 23cc. 
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were considered as the great common bond of union between the 
three component parts of the population of Laconia, — Spartans, 
Periceki, and Helots. Not merely was it required, on this occa- 
sion, that two members of every house in Sparta should appear 
in sackcloth and ashes, — but the death of the king was formally 
made known throughout every part of Laconia, and deputies 
from the townships of the Periceki, and the villages of the 
Helots, to the number of several thousand, were summoned to 
Sparta to take their share in the profuse and public demonstra- 
tions of sorrow,! which lasted for ten days, and which imparted 
to the funeral obsequies a superhuman solemnity. Nor ought 
we to forget, in enumerating the privileges of the Spartan king, 
that he (conjointly with two officers called Pythii, nominated by 
him,) carried on the communications between the state and the 
temple of Delphi, and had the custody of oracles and prophecies 
generally. In most of the Grecian states, such inspired declara- 
tions were treasured up, and consulted in cases of public emer- 
gency : but the intercourse of Sparta with the Delphian oracle 
was peculiarly frequent and intimate, and the responses of the 
Pythian priestess met with more reverential attention from the 
Spartans than from any other Greeks.2. So much the more im- 
portant were the king’s functions, as the medium of this inter- 
course: the oracle always upheld his dignity, and often even 
seconded his underhand personal schemes.? 

Sustained by so great a force of traditional reverence, a Spar- 
tan king, of military talent and individual energy, like Agesilaus, 
exercised great ascendency ; but such cases were very rare, and 
we shall find the king throughout the historical period only a 
secondary force, available on special occasions. For real politi- 
cal orders, in the greatest cases as well as the least, the Spar- 
tan looks to the council of ephors, to whom obedience is paid 
with a degree of precision which nothing short of the Spartan 
discipline could have brought about,— by the most powerful 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3,-1. "Ayce — Ervye ceuvorépac f xar’ Gv8purov 
raghe. 
* For the privileges of the Spartan kings, see Herodot. vi. 56-57; Xeno. 
phon, Republ. Laced. c. 15; Plato, Alcib. i. p. 123. 
Herodot. vi. 66, and Thucyd. v. 16, furnish examples of this. 
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citizens not less than by the meanest.!_ Both the internal police 
and the foreign affairs of the state are in the hands of the ephors, 
evho exercise an authority approaching to despotism, and alto- 
gether without accountability. hey appoint and direct the body 
of three hundred young and active citizens, who performed the 
immediate police service of Laconia: they cashier at pleasure 
any subordinate functionary, and inflict fine or arrest at their own 
discretion: they assemble the military force, on occasion of 
foreign war, and determine its destination, though the king has 
the actual command of it: they imprison on suspicion even the 
regent or the king himself? they sit as judges, sometimes indi- 
vidually and sometimes as a board, upon causes and complaints of 
great moment, and they judge without the restraint of written laws, 
the use of which was peremptorily forbidden by a special Rhetra,3 


' Xenophon, Republ. Laced. c. 8, 2, and Agesilaus, cap. 7, 2. 

* Xenoph. Rep. Laced. 8,4; Thucydid. i. 131; Aristot. Polit. ii. 6,14- 
apxnv Aiav peyaGAny kai icoripavvov. Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 13, — u) xp7oat 
vopotc éyypagotc. 

Plato, in his Republic, in like manner disapproves of any general enact- 
ments, tying up beforehand the discretion of perfectly educated men, like his 
guardians, who will always do what is best on each special occasion (Re- 
public, iv. p. 425). 

3 Besides the primitive constitutional Rhetra mentioned above, page 345, 
various other Rhetre are also attributed to Lykurgus: and Plutarch singles 
out three under the title of “The Three Rhetre,” as if they were either the 
only genuine Lykurgean Rhetra, or at least stood distinguished by some 
peculiar sanctity from all others (Plutarch, Quest. Roman.c. 87. Agesilaus, 
c. 26). 

These three were (Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 13; comp. Apophth. Lacon. p. 
227): 1. Not to resort to written laws. 2. Not to employ in house-building 
any other tools than the axe and the saw. 3. Not to undertake military 
expeditions often against the same enemies. 

I agree with Nitzsch (Histor. Homer. pp. 61-65) that these Rhetre, though 
doubtless not actually Lykurgean, are, nevertheless, ancient (that is, probably 
dating somewhere between 650-550 B. c.) and not the mere fictions of recent 
writers, as Schémann (Ant. Jur. Pub. iv. 1; xiv. p. 132) and Urlichs (p. 241) 
seem to believe. And though Plutarch specifies the number three, yet there 
seems to have been still more, as the language of Tyrtzus must be held to 
indicate: out of which, from causes which we do not now understand, the 
three which Plutarch distinguishes excited particular notice. 

These maxims or precepts of state were probably preserved along with the 
dicta of the Delphian oracle, from which authority, doubtless, many of them 
may have emanated, — such as the famous ancient prophecy ‘A diAoxypnparia 
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erroneously connected with Lykurgus himself, but at any rate 
ancient. On certain occasions of peculiar moment, they take 
the sense of the senate and the public assembly,! — such seems 
to have been the habit on questions of war and peace. It ap- 
pears, however, that persons charged with homicide, treason, or 
capital offences generally, were tried before the senate. We 
read of several instances in which the kings were tried and 
severely fined, and in which their houses were condemned to be 
razed to the ground, probably by the senate, on the proposition 
of the ephors: in one instance, it seems that the ephors inflicted 
by their own authority a fine even upon Agesilaus.? 

War and peace appear to have been submitted, on most, if not 
on all occasions, to the senate and the public assembly ; no matter 
could reach: the latter until it had passed through the former. 
And we find some few occasions on which the decision of the 
public assembly was a real expression of opinion, and operative 
as to the result, —as, for example, the assembly which immedi 


Uraptay dAei, GAAo dé obdév (Krebs, Lectiones Diodores, p. 140. Aristotel. 
Hep? Wodrrecév, ap. Schol. ad Eurip. Andromach. 446. Schomann, Comm. 
ad Plutarch. Ag. et Cleomen. p. 123). 

Nitzsch has good remarks in explanation of the prohibition against “ using 
written laws.” This prohibition was probably called forth by the circumstance 
that other Grecian states were employing lawgivers like Zaleukus, Drako, 
Charondas, or Solon, —to present them, at once, with a series of written 
enactments, or provisions. Some Spartans may have proposed that an anal- 
ogous lawgiver should be nominated for Sparta: upon which proposition a 
negative was putin the most solemn manner possible, by a formal Rhetra, per- 
haps passed after advice from Delphi. There is no such contradiction, there- 
fore, (when we thus conceive the event,) as some authors represent, in forbid- 
ding the use of written laws by a Rhetra itself, put into writing. To employ 
a. phrase in greater analogy with modern controversies — “The Spartans, on 
the direction of the oracle, resolve to retain their unwritten common law, and 
not to codify.” 

1 "Edoge roi¢g "Epdporg nal rp éxxAnoia_(Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 23). 

* The case of Leotychides, Herod. vi. 72; of Pleistoanax, Thucyd. ii. 21-y. 
16; Agis the Second, Thucyd.v. 63; Agis the Third, Plutarch, Agis, c. 19: see 
Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 5. 

Respecting the ephors generally, see Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthum- 
skundce, v. 4, 42, vol. i. p. 223; Cragius, Rep. Lac. ii. 4, p. 121. 

Aristotle distinctly marks the ephors as dvvmeiuvor: so that the story 
alluded to briefly in the Rhetoric (iii. 18) is not easy to be understood. 
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ately preceded and resolved upon the Peloponnesian war. Here, 
in addition to the serious hazard of the case, and the general 
‘caution of a Spartan temperament, there was the great personal 
weight and experience of king Archidamus opposed to the war, 
though the ephors were favorable to it.! The public assembly, 
under such peculiar circumstances, really manifested an opinion 
and came to a division. But, for the most part, it seems to have 
been little better than an inoperative formality. The general 
rule permitted no open discussion, nor could any private citizen 
speak except by special leave from the magistrates. Perhaps . 
even the general liberty to discuss, if given, might have been of 
no avail, for not only was there no power of public speaking, but 
no habit of canvassing public measures, at Sparta; nothing was 
more characteristic of the government ‘than the extreme secrecy 
of its proceedings.? The propositions brought forward by the 
magistrates were either accepted or rejected, without any license 
of amending. There could be no attraction to invite the citizen 
to be present at such an assembly: and we may gather from the 
language of Xenophon that, in his time, it consisted only of a 
certain number of notables specially summoned in addition to 
the senate, which latter body is itself called “the lesser Ekkle- 
sia.3” Indeed, the constant and formidable diminution in the 
number of qualified citizens was alone sufficient to thin the attend- 
ance of the assembly, as well as to break down any imposing 
force which it might once have possessed. 


1 Thucyd. i. 67, 80, 87. f6AA0yov ofdyv abrav roy elwéra. 

* Thucyd. iv. 68..t#¢ wodtreiag TO KpunTév: compare iv. 74; also, his 
remarkable expression about so distinguished a man as Brasidas, hy dé ovK 
adtvaroc, w¢ Aaxedatuovioc, érreiv, and iv. 24, about the Lacedsemonian 
envoys to Athens. Compare Schomann, Antiq. Jur. Pub. Gree. iv. 1, 10, 
p. 122. Aristotel. Polit. ii. 8, 3. 

3 Thy pixpdav kadovpévyy éxxAnoiav (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 8), which 
means the yépovrec, or senate, and none besides, except the ephors, who con- 
voked it. (See Lachmann, Spart. Verfass. sect. 12, p. 216.) What is still 
more to be noted, is the expression of ExxAnroz as the equivalent of 7 éxxA7- 
cia (compare Hellen. v. 2, 11; vi. 3, 8), evidently showing a special and 
limited number of persons convened : see, also, ii. 4, 38; iv. 6,3; v. 2, 33; 
Thucyd. v. 77. 

The expression of ExxAyroe could never have got into use as an equivalent 
for the Athenian ecclesia. 
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An assembly thus circumstanced, — though always retained as 
a formality, and though its consent on considerable matters and 
for the passing of laws (which, however, seems to have been.a: 
rare occurrence at Sparta) was indispensable,— could be very 
little of a practical check upon the administration of the ephors. 
The senate, a permanent body, with the kings included in it, was 
the only real check upon them, and must have been to a certain 
extent a concurrent body in the government, — though the large 
and imposing language in which its political supremacy is spoken 
of by Demosthenés and Isokratés exceeds greatly the reality of 
the case. Its most important function was that of a court of 
criminal justice, before whom every man put on trial for his life 
was arraigned.! But both in this and in their other duties, we 
find the senators as well as the kings and the ephors charged 
with corruption and venality.2 As they were not appointed 
until sixty years of age, and then held their offices for life, we 
may readily believe that some of them continued to act after the 
period of extreme and disqualifying senility, — which, though the 
extraordinary respect. of the Lacedzemonians for old age would 
doubtless tolerate it, could not fail to impair the influence of the 
body as a concurrent element of government. 

The brief sketch here given of the Spartan government will 
show that, though Greek theorists found a difficulty in determin- 
ing under what class they should arrange it,3 it was in substance 


1 Xenoph. Republ. Laced. 10; Aristot. Polit. ii. 6,17; iii. 1,7; Demosthen. 
cont. Leptin. c. 23, p. 489; Isokratés, Or. xii. (Panathenaic.) p. 266. -The 
language of Demosthenés seems particularly inaccurate. 

Plutarch (Agesilaus, c. 32), on occasion of some suspected conspirators, 
who were put to death by Agesilaus and the ephors, when Sparta was in 
imminent danger from the attack of Epameinondas, asserts, that this was the 
first time that any Spartan had ever been put to death without trial. 

® Aristot. Polit. ii. 6,18. Compare, also, Thucydid. i. 131, about the guilty 
Pausanias, — micTebwv yoquace diadice tiv dtaBoAgv; Herodot. x. 72; 
Thucyd. v. 16, — about the kings Leotychides and Pleistoanax ; the brave 
and able Gylippus, — Plutarch, Lysand. c. 16. 

* The ephors are sometimes considered as a democratical element, because 
every Spartan citizen had a chance of becoming ephor; sometimes as a 
despotical element, because in the exercise of their power they were subject 
to little restraint and no responsibility: see Plato, Legg. iv. p. 712; Aristot. 
Polit. ii. 8,10; iv. 7, 4, 5. 
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a close, unscrupulous, and well-obeyed oligarchy, — including 
within it, as subordinate, those portions which had once been - 
dominant, the kings and the senate, and softening the odium, 
without abating the mischief, of the system, by its annual change 
of the ruling ephors. We must at the same time distinguish the 
government from the Lykurgean discipline and education, which 
doubtless tended much to equalize rich and poor, in respect to 
practical life, habits, and enjoyments. Herodotus (and seem- 
ingly, also, Xenophon) thought that the form just described was 
that which the government had originally received from the hand 
of Lykurgus. Now, though there is good reason for supposing 
otherwise, and for believing the ephors to be a subsequent addi- 
tion, — yet, the mere fact that Herodotus was so informed at 
Sparta, points our attention to one important attribute of the 
Spartan polity, which it is proper to bring into view. This attri- 
bute is, its unparalleled steadiness, for four or five successive 
centuries, in the midst of governments like the Grecian, all of 
which had undergone more or less of fluctuation. No considera- 
ble revolution —not even any palpable or formal change — oc- 
curred in it, from the days of the Messenian war, down to those 
of Agis the Third: in spite of the irreparable blow which the 
power and territory of the state sustained from Epameinondas 
and the Thebans, the form of government, nevertheless, remained 
unchanged. It was the only government in Greece which could 
trace an unbroken, peaceable descent from a high antiquity, and 
from its real or supposed founder. Now this was one of the 
main circumstances (among others which will hereafter be men- 
tioned) of the astonishing ascendency which the Spartans ac- 
quired over the Hellenic mind, and which they will not be 
found at all to deserve by any superior ability in the conduct of 
affairs. The steadiness of their political sympathies, — exhibited 
at one time, by putting down the tyrants, or despots, at another, 
by overthrowing the democracies,— stood in the place of ability ; 
and even the recognized failings of their government were often 
covered by the sentiment of respect for its early commencement 
and uninterrupted continuance. If such a feeling acted on the 
Greeks generally,! much more powerful was its action upon the 


— 


' A specimen of the way in which this antiquity was lauded, may be seen 
in Isokratés, Or. xii. (Panathenaic.) p. 288. 
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Spartans themselves, in inflaming that haughty exclusiveness for 
which they stood distinguished. And it is to be observed that 
the Spartan mind continued to be cast on the old-fashioned scale, 
and unsusceptible of modernizing influences, longer than that 
of most other people of Greece. The ancient legendary faith, 
and devoted submission to the Delphian oracle, remained among 
them unabated, at a time when various influences had consider- 
ably undermined it among their fellow-Hellens and neighbors. 
But though the unchanged title and forms of the government 
thus contributed to its imposing effect, both at home and abroad, 
the causes of internal degeneracy were not the less really at work, 
in undermining its efficiency. It has been already stated, that 
the number of qualified citizens went on continually diminishing, 
and even of this diminished number a larger proportion than be- 
fore were needy, since the landed property tended constantly to 
concentrate itself in fewer hands. There grew up inthis way a 
body of discontent, which had not originally existed, both among 
the poorer citizens, and among those who had lost their fran- 
chise as citizens; thus aggravating the danger arising from 
Periceki and Helots, who will be presently noticed. 

We pass from the political constitution of Sparta to the civil 
ranks and distribution, economical relations, and lastly, the pe- 
culiar system of habits, education, and discipline, said to have 
been established among the Lacedzemonians by Lykurgus. Here, 
again, we shall find ourselves imperfectly informed as to the ex- 
isting institutions, and surrounded by confusion when we try to 
explain how those institutions arose. 

It seems, however, ascertained that the Dorians, in all their 
settlements, were divided into three tribes,—the Hylleis, the 
Pamphyli, and the Dymanes: in all Dorian cities, moreover, 
there were distinguished Herakleid families, from whom cekists 
were chosen when new colonies were formed. These three tribes 
can be traced at Argos, Sikyén, Epidaurus, Troezén, Megara, 
Korkyra, and seemingly, also, at Sparta.! The Hylleis recog- 
nized, as their eponym and progenitor, Hyllus, the son of Héra- 


' Herodot. v. 68; Stephan. Byz. ‘YAAée¢ and Avydy; O. Miller, Dorians, 
ii. 5, 2; Boeckh. ad Corp. Inscrip. No. 1123. 
Thucyd. i. 24, about Phalius, the Herakleid. at Corinth. 
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klés, and were therefore, in their own belief, descended from 
Héraklés himself: we may suppose the Herakleids, specially so 
called, comprising the two regal families, to have been the elder 
brethren of the tribe of Hylleis, the whole of whom are some- 
times spoken of as Herakleids, or descendants of Héraklés.1 
But there seem to have been also at Sparta, as in other Dorian 
towns, non-Dorian inhabitants, apart from these three tribes, and 
embodied in tribes of their own. One of these, the Ageids, 
aaid to have come from Thebes as allies of the Dorian invaders, 
is named by Aristotle, Pindar, and Herodotus,2 —while the 
Aégialeis at Sikydén, the tribe Hyrnéthia at Argos and Epidaurus, 
and others, whose titles we do not know, at Corinth, represent, in 
like manner, the non-Dorian portions of their respective commu- 
nities.3 At Corinth, the total number of tribes is said to hare 
been eight.4 But at Sparta, though we seem to make out the 
existence of the three Dorian tribes, we do not know how many 
tribes there were in all: still less de we know what relation the 
Obz, or Obes, another subordinate distribution of the people, 
bore to the tribes. In the ancient Rhetra of Lykurgus, the 
Tribes and Obés are directed to be maintained unaltered: but 
the statement of O. Miller and Boeckh5 —that there were thirty 


1 See Tyrteus, Fragm. 8, 1, ed. Schneidewin, and Pindar, Pyth. i. 61, v. 
71, where the expressions “descendants of Héraklés” plainly comprehend 
more than the two kingly families. Plutarch, Lysand. e. 22; Diodor. xi. 58. 

? Herodot. iv. 149; Pindar, Pyth. v.67; Aristot. Aaxwy. Hodcr. p. 127, 
Fragm. ed. Neuman. The Talthybiads, or heralds, at Sparta, formed a 
family or caste apart (Herod. vii. 134). 

O. Maller supposes, without any proof, that the Atgeids must have been 
adopted into one of the three Dorian tribes; this is one of the corollaries 
from his fundamental supposition, that Sparta is the type of pure Dorism 
(vol. ii. p. 78). Kopstagt thinks (Dissertat. p. 67) that I have done injustice 
to O. Maller, in not assenting to his proof: but, on studying the point over 
again, I can see no reason for modifying what is here stated in the text. The 
Section of SchOmann’s work (Antiq. Jur. Publ. Greec. iv. 1, 6, p. 115) on 
this subject asserts a great deal more than can be proved. 

3 Herod. v. 68-92; Boeckh, Corp. Inscrip. Nos. 1180, 1131; Stephan. Byz. 
v. ‘'Ypvidiov; Pausan. ii. 28, 3. 

4Photias Ilavra dxrd; also, Proverb. Vatic. Suidas, xi. 64; compare 
Hesychius, v. Kvvdgador. 

5 Miiller, Dorians, iii. 5, 3-7; Boeckh. ad Corp. Inscription. part iv. sect. 
3, p. 609. 

VOL. II. 16 
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Obés in all, ten to each tribe — rests upon no other evidence than 
a peculiar punctuation of this Rhetra, which various other critics 
reject; and seemingly, with good reason. We are thus left with- 
out any information respecting the Obé, though we know that it 
was an old, peculiar, and lasting division among the Spartan 
people, since it occurs in the oldest Rhetra of Lykurgus, as well 
as in late inscriptions of the date of the Roman empire. In 
similar inscriptions, and in the account of: Pausanias, there is, 
however, recognized a classification of Spartans distinct from and 
independent of the three old Dorian tribes, and founded upon 
the different quarters of the city, — Limnz, Mesoa, Pitané, and 
Kynosura ;! from one of these four was derived the usual de- 
scription of a Spartan in the days of Herodotus. There is 
reason to suppose that the old Dorian tribes became antjquated 
at Sparta, (as the four old Ionian tribes did at Athens,) and that 
the topical classification derived from the quarters of the city 
superseded it, — these quarters having been originally the sepa- 
rate villages, of the aggregate of which Sparta was composed.? 
That the number of the old senators, thirty, was connected with 
the three Dorian tribes, deriving ten members from each, is 
probable enough, though there is no proof of it. 

Of the population of Laconia, three main divisions are recog- 
nized, — Spartans, Pericekt, and Helots. The first of the three 
were the full qualified citizens, who lived in Sparta itself, fulfilled 
all the exigences of the Lykurgean discipline, paid their quota to 
the Syssitia, or public mess, and were alone eligible to honors? or 


1 Pausan. iii. 16,6; Herodot. iii. 55; Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. Nos. 1241, 
1338, 1347, 1425; Steph. Byz. v. Meoda; Strabo, viii. p. 364; Hesych. v. 
Tleravn. 

There is much confusion and discrepancy of opinion about the Spartan 
tribes. Cragius admits six (De Republ. Lacon. i. 6); Meursius, eight (Rep. 
Lacon. i. 7): Barthélemy (Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, iv. p. 185) makes 
them five. Manso has discussed the subject at large, but I think not very 
satisfactorily, in the eighth Beilage to the first book of his History of Sparta 
(vol. ii. p. 125); and Dr. Thirlwall’s second Appendix (vol. i. p. 517) both 
Notices all the different modern opinions on this obscure topic, and adds 
several useful criticisms. Our scanty stock of original evidence leaves 
much room for divergent hypotheses, and little chance of any certain 
conclusion. * Thucyd. i. 10. 

* One or two Pericekic officers appear in military command towards the 
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public offices. These men had neither time, nor taste even, for 
cultivation of the land, still less for trade or handicraft: such 
occupations were inconsistent with the prescribed training, even if 
‘hey had not been positively interdicted. They were maintained 
from the lands round the city, and from the large proportion of 
Laconia which belonged to them; the land being tilled for them 
by Helots, who seem to have paid over to them a fixed propor- 
tion of the produce; in some cases, at least,as much as one- 
half! Each Spartan retained his qualification, and transmit- 
ted it to his children, on two. conditions, — first, that of sub- 
‘mitting to the prescribed discipline ; next, that of paying, 
each, his stipulated quota to the public mess, which was only 
maintained by these individual contributions. The multiplication 
of children in the poorer families, after acquisitions of new terri- 
tory ceased, continually augmented both the number and the 
proportion of citizens who were unable to fulfil the second of 
these conditions, and who therefore lost their franchise: so that 
there arose towards the close of the Peloponnesian war, a dis- 
tinction, among the Spartans themselves, unknown to the earlier 
times, — the reduced number of fully qualified citizens being 
called The Equals, or Peers, — the disfranchised poor, The Infe- 
riors. The latter, disfranchised as they were, nevertheless, did 
not become Periceki: it was probably still competent to them 
to resume their qualification, should any favorable accident 
enable them to make their contributions to the public mess. 
The Pericekus was also a freeman and a citizen, not of Sparta, 
but of some one of the hundred townships of Laconia. Both he 


end of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. viii. 6, 22), but these seem rare 
exceptions, even as to foreign service by sea or land, while a Pericekus, as 
magistrate at Sparta, was unheard of. . 

1 One half was paid by the enslaved Messenians (Tyrtsus, Frag. 4, 
Bergk): fyucov wav, dccov xaprov dpovpa géper. 

* Strabo, viii. p. 362. Stephanus Byz. alludes to this total of one hundred 
townships in his notice of several different items among them,— ’Av3ava — 
wdc Aaxwvixh pia tov Exarov; also, v. ’Ag¢podiordc, Botat, Avppaxcor, etc: 
but he probably copied Strabo, and, therefore, cannot pass for a distinct 
authority. The total of one hundred townships belongs to the maximum 
of Spartan power, after the conquest and before the severance of Messe- 
nia; for Aulén, Boise, and Methéné (the extreme places) are included among 
them. ° 
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and the community to which he belonged received their orders 
only from Sparta, having no political sphere of their own, and no 
share in determining the movements of the Spartan authorities. 
In the island of Kythéra,! which formed one of the Perickic 
townships, a Spartan bailiff resided as administrator. But whether 
the same was the case with others, we cannot affirm: nor is it 
safe to reason from one of these townships to all,—there may 
have been considerable differences in the mode of dealing with 
one and another. For they were spread through the whole of 
Laconia, some near and some distant from Sparta: the free inhabi- 
tants of Amyklz must have been Periceki, as well as those of Ky- 
théra, Thuria, /Etheia, or Aulén: nor can we presume that the 
feeling on the part of the Spartan authorities towards all-of them 
was the same. Between the Spartans and their neighbors, the 
numerous Perickiof Amykle, there must have subsisted a degree 
of intercourse and mutual relation in which the more distant 
Periceki did not partake,— besides that, both the religious edifices 
and the festivals of Amykle were most reverentially adopted by 
the Spartans and exalted into a national dignity: and we seem to 
perceive, on some occasions, a degree of consideration manifested 
for the Amyklean hoplites,? such as perhaps other Pericki 
might not have obtained. ‘The class-name, Periceki,?— circum- 


Mr. Clinton (Fast. Hellen. ii. p. 401) has collected the names of above 
sixty out of the one hundred. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 53. 

* Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 5,11; Herod.ix. 7; Thucyd. v. 18-23. The Amyk- 
lean festival of the Hyacinthia, and the Amyklean temple of Apollo, seem 
to stand foremost in the mind of the Spartan authorities. Avtrol xai ol 
tyybrara Tév meptoixwy (Thucyd. iv. 8), who are ready before the rest, and 
march against the Athenians at Pylus, probably include the Amykleans. 

Laconia generally is called by Thucydidés (iii. 16) as the mepuounig of 
Sparta. 

3 The word zepiotxot is sometimes used to signify simply “ surrounding 
neighbor states,” in its natural geographical sense: see Thueyd. i. 17, and 
Aristot. Polit. ii. 7, 1. 

But the more usual employment of it is, to mean, the unprivileged or Icss 
privileged members of the same political aggregate living without the city, 
in contrast with the fall-privileged burghers who lived within it. Aristotle 
uses it to signify, in Kréte, the class corresponding to the Lacedsmonian 
Helots (Pol. ii. 7,3): there did not exist in Kréte any class corresponding 
to the Lacedemonian Periccki. In Kréte, there were not two stages of infe- 
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residents, or dwellers around the city, — usually denoted native 
inhabitants of inferior political condition as contrasted with the 


riority, — there was only one, and that one is marked by the word wepiozxot ; 
while the Lacedsemonian Pericekus had the Helot below him. To an Athen- 
ian the word conveyed the idea of undefined degradation. 

To understand better the status of the Periekus, we may contrast him 
with the Metcekus, or Metic. The latter resides in the city, but he is an 
alien resident on sufferance, not a native: he pays a special tax, stands 
excluded from all political functions, and cannot even approach the magis- 
trate except through a friendly citizen, or Prostatés) éx? mpoordrov oixety — 
Lycurgus cont. Leocrat. c. 21-53): he bears arms for the defence of the 
state. The situation of a Metic was, however, very different in different cities 
of Greece. At Athens, that class were well-protected in person and prop- 
erty, numerous and domiciliated: at Sparta, there were at first none, — the 
Xenélasy excluded them; but this must have been relaxed long before the 
days of Agis the Third. 

The Pericekus differs from the Metic, in being a native of the soil, subject 
by birth to the city law. 

M. Kopstadt (in. his Dissertation. above cited, on Lacedsmonian affairs, 
sect. 7, p. 60) expresses much surprise at that which I advance in this note 
respecting Kréte and Lacedsemon, — that in Kréte there was no class of men 
analogous to the Lacedzemonian Periceki, but only two classes, —1. e. free 
citizens and Helots. He thinks that this position is “ prorsus falsum.” 

But I advance nothing more here than what is distinctly stated by Aristo 
tle, as Kopstadt himself admits (pp. 60, 71). Aristotle calls the subject class 
in Kréte by the name of Ilepiotxot. And in this case, the general presump- 
tions go far to sustain the authority of Aristotle. For Sparta was a domi- 
nant or capital city, including in its dependence not only a considerable 
territory, but a considerable number of inferior, distinct, organized townships. 
In Kréte, on the contrary, each autonomous state included only a town with 
its circumjacent territory, but without any annexed townships. There was, 
therefore, no basis for the intermediate class called, in Laconia, Periceki: 
just as Kopstadt himself remarks (p. 78) about the Dorian city of Megara. 
There were only the two classes of free Krétan citizens, and serf-cultiva- 
tors in various modifications and subdivisions. 

Kopstadt (following Hoeck, Kréta, b. iii. vol. iii. p. 28) says that the 
authority of Aristotle on this point is overborne by that of Dosiadas and 
Sosikratés, — authors who wrote specially on Krétan affairs. Now if we 
were driven to make a choice, I confess that I should prefer the testimony 
of Aristotle, — considering that we know little or nothing respecting the other 
two. But in this case I do not think that we are driven to make a choice: 
Dosiadas (ap. Athenz. xiv. p. 143) is not cited in terms, so that we cannot 
affirm him to contradict Aristotle: and Sosikratés (upon whom Hoeck and 
Kopstadt rely) says something which does not necessarily contradict him, 
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full-privileged burghers who lived in the city, but it did not mark 
any precise or uniform degree of inferiority. It is sometimes 
so used by Aristotle as to imply a condition no better than that 
of the Helots, so that, in a large sense, all the inhabitants of 
Laconia (Helots as well as the rest) might have been included in 
it. But when used in reference to Laconia, it bears a technical 
sense, whereby it is placed in contraposition with the Spartan on 
one side, and with the Helot on the other: it means, native free- 
men and proprietors, grouped in subordinate communities ! with 
more or less power of local management, but (like the subject 
towns belonging to Bern, Zurich, and most of the old thirteen 
cantons of Switzerland) embodied in the Lacedemonian aggre- 
gate, which was governed exclusively by the kings, senate, and 
citizens of Sparta. 

When we come to describe the democracy of Athens after the 
revolution of Kleisthenes, we shall find the demes, or local town- 
ships and villages of Attica, incorporated as equal and constituent 
fractions of the integer called The Deme (or The City) of 
Athens, so that a demot of Acharne or Sphéttus is at the same 
time a full Athenian citizen. But the relation of the Perickic 
_ townships to Sparta is one of inequality and obedience, though 
both belong to the same political aggregate, and make up together 
the free Lacedemonian community. In like manner, Ornee and 
other places were townships of men personally free, but politically 
dependent on Argos,— Akrzphie on Thebes, — Cheroneia on 
Orchomenus, — and various Thessalian towns on Pharsalus and 
Larissa.? Such, moreover, was, in the main, the state into which 


but admits of being explained so as to place the two witnesses in harmony 
with each other. 

Sosikratés says (ap. Athens. vi. p. 263), Fav pév xocyav dovieiay ol Kpires 
xadovot pvoiav, tiv d2 Idiav ddapiorag, rode d2 mepioixoug éimyxdove. Now 
the word mepcoixoug seems to be here used just as Aristotle would have used 
t, to comprehend the Krétan serfs universally: it is not distinguished from 
averrac and d¢autora:, but comprehends both of them as different species 
under a generic term The authority of Aristotle affords a reason for pre- 
ferring to construe the passage in this manner, and the words appear to me 
to admit of it fairly. 

1 The sréAece of the Lacedssmonian Periceki are often noticed: see Keno- 
phon (Agesilaus, ii. 24; Laced. Repub. xv. 8; Hellenic. vi. 5, 21). 

? Herod. viii. 78-185 ; Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1,8; Thucyd. iv. 76-94. 
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Athens would have brought her allies, and Thebes the free Boeo- 
tian communities,! if the policy of either of these cities had 
permanently prospered. This condition carried with it a sentiment 
of degradation, and a painful negation of that autonomy for which 
every Grecian community thirsted; while being maintained 
through superior force, it had a natural tendency, perhaps without 
the deliberate wish of the reigning city, to degenerate into prac- 
tical oppression. But in addition to this general tendency, the 
peculiar education of a Spartan, while it imparted force, fortitude, 
and regimental precision, was at the same time so rigorously 
peculiar, that’ it rendered him harsh, ynaccommodating, and 
incapable of sympathizing with the ordinary march of Grecian 
feeling, — not to mention the rapacity and love of money, which 
is Ss by good evidence, as belonging to the Spartan charac- 

r,2 and which we should hardly have expected to find in the 
ar of Lykurgus. As Harmosts out of their native city,3 and 
in relations with inferiors, the Spartans seem to have been more 
unpopular than other Greeks, and we may presume that a similar 
haughty roughness pervaded their dealings with their own 
Periceki; who were bound to them certainly by no tie of affection, 
and who for the most part revolted after the battle of Leuktra, as 
soon as the invasion of Laconia by Epameinondas enabled them 
to do so with safety. 

Isokratés, taking his point of departure from the old Herakleid 
legend, with its instantaneous conquest and triple partition of 
all Dorian Peloponnesus, among the three Herakleid brethren, 
deduces the first origin of the Perickic townships from internal 
seditions among the conquerors of Sparta. According to him, 
the period immediately succeeding the conquest was one of fierce 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 3, 5,9, 19. Isokratés, writing in the days of The- 
ban power, after the battle ef Leuktra, characterizes the Boeotian towns as 
wepiotxot of Thebes (Or. viii. De Pace, p. 182); compare Orat. xiv. Plataic. 
pp. 299-303. Xenophon holds the same language, Hellen. v. 4,46: com 
pare Plutarch, Agesilaus, 28. 

* Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 23. 

? Thucyd. i. 77-95; vi. 105. Isokratés (Panathenaic. Or. xii. p. 283), 
Zraprearac d? Hreponrixods kal Todeutkode Kal wAeovéxtag, olove rep abTode 
elvat wavreg tretAngact. Compare his Oratio de Pace (Or. viii. pp. 180 
181); Oratio Panegyr. (Or. iv. pp. 64-67). 
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intestine warfare in newly-conquered Sparta, between the Few 
and the Many,—the oligarchy and the demus. ‘The former 
being victorious, two important measures were the consequences 
of their victory. They banished the defeated Many from Sparta 
into Laconia, retaining the residence in Sparta exclusively for 
themselves ; they assigned to them the smallest and least fertile 
half of Laconia, monopolizing the larger and better for them-~- 
selves ; and they disseminated them into many very small town- 
ships, or subordinate little communities, while they concentrated 
themselves entirely at Sparta. To these precautions for insuring 
dominion, they added another not less important. They estab- 
lished ‘among their own Spartan citizens equality of legal privi- 
lege and democratical government, so as to take the greatest 
securities for internal harmony; which harmony, according to 
the judgment of Isokratés, had been but too effectually perpetu- 
ated, enabling the Spartans to achieve their.dominion over 
oppressed Greece, —like the accord of pirates! for the spolia- 
tion of the peaceful. The Perickic townships, he tells us, 
while deprived of all the privileges of freemen, were exposed to 
all the toils, as well as to an unfair share of the dangers, of war. 
The Spartan authorities put them in situations and upon enter- 
prises which they deemed too dangerous for their own citizens ; 
and, what was still worse, the ephors possessed the power of | 
putting to death, without any form of preliminary trial, as*many 
Periceki as they pleased.? 

The statement here delivered by Isokratés, respecting the 
first origin of the distinction of Spartans and Periceki, is nothing 
better than a conjecture, nor is it even a probable conjecture, 
since it is based on the historical truth of the old Herakleid 
legend, and transports the disputes of his own time, between the 
oligarchy and the demus, into an early period, to which such dis- 


 " Isokratés, Panathenaic. Or. xii. p. 280. Gore obdele dv abrodg dia ye 
Tiv Oudvotay dinaiwg eracvéceter, vidév paAAov f rode KatamovrioTac Kal 
Ajorac Kai Tove mepl Tag GAAag ddixiag SvTac’ Kal yap éxeivor odiowy abroi¢ 
dpovotyrec Tove GAAoUC arroAAtovat. 

* Isokratés, Orat. xii. (Panathenaic.) pp. 270-271. ‘The statement in the 
same oration (p. 246), that the Lacedemonians “had put to death without 
trial more Greeks (Aciovg rév ‘EAA7vwr) than had ever been tried at Athens 
since Athens was a city,” refers to their allies or dependents out of Laconia 
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putes do not belong. Nor is there anything, so far as our knowl- 
edge of Grecian history extends, to bear out his assertion, that 
the Spartans took to themselves the least dangerous post in the 
field, and threw undue peril upon their Periceki. Such dastardly 
temper was not among the sins of Sparta; but it is undoubtedly 
true that, as the number of citizens continually diminished, so the 
Periceki came to constitute, in the later times, a larger and larger 
proportion of the Spartan force. Yet the power which Isokratés 
represents to have been vested in the ephors, of putting to death 
Periceki without preliminary trial, we may fully believe to be 
real, and to have been exercised as often as the occasion seemed 
to call for it. We shall notice, presently, the way in which these | 
magistrates dealt with the Helots, and shall see ample reason 
from thence to draw the conclusion that, whenever the ephors 
believed any man to be dangerous to the public peace, — whether 
an inferior Spartan, a Perickus, or a Helot,—the most sum- 
mary mode of getting rid of him would be considered as the 
best. Towards Spartans of rank and consideration, they were 
doubtless careful and measured in their application of punish- 
ment, but the same necessity for circumspection did not exist 
with regard to the inferior classes: moreover, the feeling that the 
exigences of justice required a fair trial before punishment was 
inflicted, belongs to Athenian associations much more than to 
Spartan. ° How often any such summary executions may have 
taken place, we have no information. | 

We may remark that the account which Isokratés has here 
given of the origin of the Laconian Periceki is not essentially 
irreconcilable with that of Ephorus,' who recounted that Eurys- 
thenés and Proklés, on first conquering Laconia, had granted to 
the preéxisting population equal rights with the Dorians, — but 
that Agis, son of Eurysthenés, had deprived them of this equal 
position, and degraded them into dependent subjects of the latter. 
At least, the two narratives both agree in presuming that the 
Periceki had once enjoyed a better position, from which they had 
been extruded by violence. And the policy which Isokratés 
ascribes to the victorious Spartan oligarchs, —of driving out the 
demus from concentrated residence in the city to disseminated 


1 Ephorus, Fragm. 18, ed. Marx; ap. Strabo, viii. p. 365. 
VOL. It. 16# 2400. 
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residence in many separate and insignificant townships, — secms 
to be the expression of that proceeding which in his time was 
numbered among the most efficient precautions against refractory 
subjects, —the Dickisis, or breaking up of a town-aggregate 
into villages. We cannot assign to the statement any historical 
authority.! Moreover, the division of Laconia into six districts, 
together with its distribution into townships (or the distribution 
of settlers into preéxisting townships), which Ephorus ascribed 
to the first Dorian kings, are all deductions from the primitive 
legendary account, which described the Dorian conquest as 
achieved by one stroke, and must all be dismissed, if we sup- 
_ pose it to have been achieved gradually. This gradual conquest 
is admitted by O. Miller, and by many of the ablest subsequent 
inquirers, — who, nevertheless, seem to have the contrary suppo- 
sition involuntarily present to their minds when they criticize 
the early Spartan history, and always unconsciously imagine the 
Spartans as masters of all Laconia. We cannot even assert that 
Laconia was ever under one government before the consumma- 
tion of the successive conquests of Sparta. 
Of the assertion of O. Miller — repeated by Schémann? — 

“that the difference of races was strictly preserved, and that 


— 


' Dr. Arnold (in his Dissertation on the Spartan Constitation, appended 
to the first volume of his Thucydidés, p. 643) places greater confidence in 
the historical value of this narrative of Isokratés than I am inclined to do. 
On the other hand, Mr. G. C. Lewis, in his Review of Dr. Arnold’s Disser- 
tation (Philological Museum, vol. ii. p. 45), considers the “ account of Iso- 
kratés as completely inconsistent with that of Ephorus;” which is saying 
rather more, perhaps, than the tenor of the two strictly warrants. In Mr. 
Lewis's excellent article, most of the difficult points respecting the Spartan 
constitution will be found raised and discussed in a manner highly instrue 
tive. 

Another point in the statement of Isokratés is, that the Dorians, at the 
time of the original conquest of Laconia, were only two thousand in number 
(Or. xii. Panath. p. 286). Mr. Clinton rejects this estimate as too small, 
and observes, “I suspect that Isokratés, in describing the numbers of the 
Dorians at the original conquest, has adapted to the description the actual 
numbers of the Spartans in his own time.” (Fast. Hellen. ii. p. 408.) 

This seems to me a probable conjecture, and it illustrates as well the 
absence of data under which Isokratés or his informants labored, as the 
method which they took to supply the deficiency. 

* Schémann, Antiq. Jurisp. Greecorum, iv. 1, 5, p. 112. 
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the Periccki were always considered as Achzans,”—I find no 
proof, and I believe it to be erroneous. Respecting Pharis, 
Geronthre, and Amyklz, three Periekic towns, Pausanias gives 
us to understand that the preéxisting inhabitants either retired 
or were expelled on the Dorian conquest, and that a Dorian pop- 
ulation replaced them.! Without placing great faith in this 
statement, for which Pausanias could hardly have any good 
authority, we may yet accept it as representing the probabilities 
of the case, and as counterbalancing the unsupported hypothesis 
of Miller. The Pericekic townships were probably composed 
either of Dorians entirely, or of Dorians incorporated in greater 
or less proportion with the preéxisting inhabitants. But what- 
ever difference of race there may once have been, it was effaced 
before the historical times,2 during which we find no proof of 


1 Pausan. iii. 2, 6; iii. 22, 5. The statement of Miiller is to be found 
(History of the Dorians, iii. 2,1): he quotes a passage of Pausanias, which 
is noway to the point. 

Mr. G. C. Lewis (Philolog. Mus. ut. sup. p. 41) is of the same opinion as 
Miller. 

* M. Kopstadt (in the learned Dissertation which I have before alluded to, 
De Rerum Laconicarum Constitutionis Lycurges Origine et Indole, cap. ii. 
p--31) controverts this position respecting the Pericki. He appears to un- 
derstand it in a sense which my words hardly present, — at least, a sense. 
which I did not intend them to present: as if the majority of inhabitants 
in each of the hundred Pericekic towns were Dorians,— “ ut per centum 
Laconis oppida distributi ubique majorem incolarum numerum efficerent,” (p. 
32.) I meant only to affirm that some of the Pericekic towns, such as Amyk- 
lg, were wholly, or almost wholly, Dorian; many others of them partially 
Dorian. But what may have been the comparative numbers (probably dif- 
ferent in each town) of Dorian and non-Dorian inhabitants, —there are no 
means of determining. M. Kopstadt (p. 35) admits that Amykle, Pharis, 
and Geronthrx, were Pericekic towns peopled by Dorians; and if this be 
true, it negatives the general maxim on the faith of which he contradicts 
what I affirm: his maxim is —“ nunquam Dorienses a Doriensibus nisi 
bello victi erant, civitate aquoque jure privati sunt,” (p. 31.) It is very un- 
safe to lay down such large positions respecting a supposed uniformity of 
Dorian rules and practice. The high authority of O. Miiller has been ex- 
tremely misleading in this respect. 

It is plain that Herodotus (compare his expression, viii. 78 and i. 145) 
conceived all the free inhabitants of Laconia not as Acheans, but as Dorians. 
He believes in the story of the legend, that the Achzans, driven out of Laco- 
nia by the invading Dorians and Herakleidm, occupied the territory in the 
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Achzans, known as such, in Laconia. The Herakleids, the 
ZEgeids, and the Talthybiads, all of whom belong to Sparta, 
seem to be the only examples of separate races, partially dis- 
tinguishable from Dorians, known after the beginning of au- 
thentic history. The Spartans and the Periceki constitute one 
political aggregate, and that too so completely melted together in 
the general opinion (speaking of the times before the battle of 
Leuktra), that the peace of Antalkidas, which guaranteed au- 
tonomy to every separate Grecian city, was never so construed 
as to divorce the Pericekic towns from Sparta. Both are known 
as Laconians, or Lacedemonians, and Sparta ts regarded by 
Herodotus only as the first and bravest among the many and 
brave Lacedemonian cities.! The victors at Olympia are pro- 
claimed, not as Spartans, but as Laconians, — a title alike borne 
by the Pericki. Anc many of the numerous winners, whose 
names we read in the Olympic lists as Laconians, may proba- 
bly have belonged to Amykle or other Pericekic towns. 

The Pericekic hoplites constituted always a large —in later 
times a preponderant — numerical proportion of the Lacedemo- 
nian army, and must undoubtedly have been trained, more or less 
perfectly, in the peculiar military tactics of Sparta; since they 
were called upon to obey the same orders as the Spartans in the 
field,2 and to perform the same evolutions. Some cases appear, 
though rare, in which a Pericekus has high command in a foreign 
expedition. In the time of Aristotle, the larger proportion of 
Laconia (then meaning only the country eastward of [aygetus, 


north-west of Peloponnesus which was afterwards called Acha «a, — expel- 
ling from it the Ionians. Whatever may be the truth about this legendafy 
statement, — and whatever may have been the original proportions of Dorians 
and Achsans in Laconia, — these two races had (in the fifth century B.c.) 
become confounded in one undistinguishable ethnical and political aggre- 
gate called Laconian, or Lacedtemonian, — comprising both Spartans and Pe- 
ricki, though with very unequal political franchises, and very material differ. 
ences in individual training and habits. The case was different in Thessaly, 
where the Thessalians held in dependence Magnétes, Perrhsebi, and Acheeans: 
the separate nationality of these latter was never lost. 

1 Herod. vii. 284. 

® Thucyd. viii. 6-22. They did not, however, partake in the Lykurgean 
discipline ; but they seem to be named ol éx ri¢ yopac maidee, as contrasted 
With of éx tio dywyhe (Sosibius ap. Athens. xv. p. 674). 
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since the foundation of Messéné by Epameinondas had been con- 
summated) belonged to Spartan citizens,! but the remaining 
smaller half must have been the property of the Periceki, who 
must besides have carried on most of the commerce of export 
and import, — the metallurgic enterprise, and the distribution of 
internal produce, — which the territory exhibited ; since no Spar- 
tan ever meddled in such occupations. And thus the peculiar 
training of Lykurgus, by throwing: all these employments into 
the hands of the Periceki, opened to them a new source of im- 
portance, which the dependent townships of Argos, of enebes 
or of Orchomenus, would not enjoy. 

The Helots of Laconia were Coloni, or serfs, bound to the soil, 
who tilled it for the benefit of the Spartan proprietors certainly, 
— probably, of Pericekic proprietors also. They were the rustic 
population of the country, who dwelt, not in towns, but either gn 
small villages? or in detached farms, both in the district imme- 


' Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 28. dca yap rd-rév Zrapriardy elvas riv wheiorny 
ynv, ob« &eragovaty dAAnaAwy tac elogopac. 

Mr. G. C. Lewis, in the article above alluded to (Philolog. Mus. ii. p. 54), 
says, about the Periceki: “ They lived in the country or in small towns of 
the Laconian territory, and cultivated the land, which they did not hold of 
any individual citizen, but paid for it a tribute or rent to the state; being 
exactly in the same condition as the possessores of the Roman domain, or the 
Ryots, in Hindostan, before the introduction of the Permanent Settlement.” 
It may be doubted, I think, whether the Periceki paid any such rent or 
tribute as that which Mr. Lewis here supposes. The passage just cited from 
Aristotle seems to show that they paid direct taxation individually, and just 
upon the same principle as the Spartan ditizens, who are distinguished only 
by being larger landed-proprietors. But though the principle of taxation be - 
the same, there was practical injustice (according to Aristotle) in the mode 
of assessing it. “The Spartan citizens (he observes) being the largest 
landed- proprietors, také care not to canvass strictly each other’s payment of 
property-tax,”—i. e. they wink mutually at each other’s evasions. If the 
Spartans had been the only persons who paid elogopa, or property-tax, this 
observation of Aristotle would have had no meaning. In principle, the tax 
was assessed, both on their larger properties and on the smaller properties 
of the Periceki: in practice, the Spartans helped each other to evade the due 
proportion. 

2 The village-character of the Helots is distinctly marked by Livy, xXxiv. 
27, in describing the inflictions of the despot Nabis: “Tlotarum quidam (hi 
gant jam inde antiquitus castellani, agreste genus) transfugere voluisse insimu- 
lati, per omnes vicos sub verberibus acti necantur.” 
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diately surrounding Sparta, and round the Pericekic Laconian 
towns also. Of course, there were also Helots who lived in Sparta 
and other towns, and did the work of domestic slaves, — but such 
was not the general character of the class. We cannot doubt 
that the Dorian conquest from Sparta found this class in the 
condition of villagers and detached rustics; but whether they 
were dependent upon preéxisting Achzan proprietors, or inde- 
pendent, like much of the Arcadian village population, is a ques- 
tion which we cannot answer. In either case, however, it is 
easy to conceive that the village lands (with the cultivators upon 
them) were the most easy to appropriate for the benefit of masters 
resident at Sparta; while the towns, with the district immediate- 
ly around them, furnished both dwelling and maintenance to the 
outgoing detachments of Dorians. If the Spartans had succeeded 
in their attempt to enlarge their territory by the conquest of 
Arcadia,’ they might very probably have converted Tegea and 
Mantineia into Periekic towns, with a diminished territory inhab- 
ited (either wholly or in part) by Dorian settlers, — while they 
would have made over to proprietors in Sparta much of the 
village lands of the Meenalii, Azanes, and Parrhasii, Helotizing 
the inhabitants. The distinction between a town and a village 
population seems the main ground of the different treatment of 
Helots and Periceki in Laconia. A considerable proportion of 
the Helots were of genuine Dorian race, being the Dorian Messe- 
nians west of Mount Taygetus, subsequently conquered and ag- 
gregated to this class of dependent cultivators, who, as a class, 
must have begun to exist from the very first establishment of the 
invading Dorians in the district round Sparta. From whence 
the name of Helots arose, we do not clearly make out: Ephorus 
deduced it from the town of Helus, on the southern coast, which 
the Spartans are said to have taken after a resistance so obstinate 
as to provoke them to deal very rigorously with the captives. 
There are many reasons for rejecting this story, and another 
etymology has been proposed, according to which Helot is synon- 
ymous with captive: this is more plausible, yet still not convine- 
ing.2 The Helots lived in the rural villages, as adscripts glebe, 

1 Herodot. i. 66. éypnoruypagovro tv AéAdotos Eni ray TG ’Apxaduy yopy. 


2 See O. Miiller, Dorians, iii. 8,1; Ephorus ap. Strabo, viii. p. 365; Har- 
pocration, v. ElAwrec. 
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cultivating their lands and paying over their rent to the master 
at Sparta, but enjoying their homes, wives, families, and mutual 
neighborly feelings, apart from the master’s view. They were 
never sold out of the country, and probably never sold at: all; 
belonging, not so much to the master as to the state, which con- 
stantly called upon them for military service, and recompensed 
their bravery or activity with a grant of freedom. Meno, the 
Thessalian of Pharsalus, took out three hundred Penestz of his 
own, to aid the Athenians against Amphipolis: these Thessalian 
Penestz were in many points analogous to the Helots, but no 
individual Spartan possessed the like power over the latter. The 
Helots were thus a part of the state, having their domestic and 
social sympathies developed, a certain power of acquiring prop- 
erty,! and the consciousness of Grecian lineage and dialect,— 
points of marked superiority over the foreigners who formed the 
slave population of Athens or Chios. They seem to have been 
noway inferior to any village population of Greece; while the 
Grecian observer sympathized with them more strongly than with 
the bought slaves of other states,—not to mention that: their 
homogeneous aspect, their numbers, and their employment in 
military service, rendered them more conspicuous to the eye. 
The service in the Spartan house was all performed by mem- 
bers of the Helot class; for there seem to have been few, if any, 
other slaves in the country. The various anecdotes which are 
told respecting their treatment at Sparta, betoken less of cruelty 
than of ostentatious scorn,?—a sentiment which we are noway 
surprised to discover among the citizens at the mess-table. But 
the great mass of the Helots, who dwelt in the country, were 
objects of a very different sentiment on the part of the Spartan 
ephors, who knew their bravery, energy, and standing discontent, 


1 Kleomenes the Third, offered manumission to every Helot, who could pay 
down five Attic mins: he was in great immediate want of money, and he 
raised, by this means, five hundred talents. Six thousand Helots must thus 
have been in a condition to find five ming each, which was a very consider- 
able sum (Plutarch, Kleomenes, c. 23). 

* Such is the statement, that Helots were compelled to appear in a state 
of dronkenness, in order to excite in the youths a sentiment of repugnance 
against intoxication (Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 28; also, Adversus Stoicos de 
Commun. Notit. c. 19, p. 1067). 
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and yet were forced to employ them as an essential portion of 
the state army. The Helots commonly served as light-armed, in 
which capacity the Spartan hoplites could not dispense with their 
attendance. At the battle of Platea, every Spartan hoplite had 
seven Helots,! and every Pericckic hoplite one Helot, to attend 
him :? but, even in camp, the Spartan arrangements were framed 
to guard against any sudden mutiny of these light-armed compan- 
ions, while, at home, the citizen habitually kept his shield dis- 
joined from its holding-ring, to prevent the possibility-of its being 
snatched for the like purpose. Sometimes, select Helots were 
clothed in heavy armor, and thus served in the ranks, receiving 
manumission from the state as the reward of distinguished bravery.3 

But Sparta, even at the maximum of her power, was more 
than once endangered by the reality, and always beset with the 
apprehension, of Helotic revolt. To prevent or suppress it, the 
ephors submitted to insert express stipulations for aid in their 
treaties with Athens, — to invite Athenian troops into the heart 
of Laconia, — and to practice combinations of cunning and atrocity 
which even yet stand without parallel in the long list of. precau- 
tions for fortifying unjust:dominion. It was in the eighth year 
of the Peloponnesian war, after the Helots had been ealled upon 
for signal military efforts in various ways, and when the Athen- 
ians and Messenians were.in possession of Pylus, that the ephors 
felt especially apprehensive of an outbreak. Anxious to single 


1 Herod. ix. 29. The Spartans, at Thermopyle, seem to have been 
attended each by only one Helot (vii. 229). 

QO. Maller seems to consider that the light-armed, ‘who attended the Peri- 
cekic hoplites at Platsea, were not Helots (Dor. iii. 3,6). Herodotus does nev 
distinctly say that they were so, but I see no reason for admitting two differ 
ent classes of light-armed in the Spartan military force. 

The calculation which Miiller gives of the number of Periceki and Helots 
altogether, proceeds upon very untrustworthy data. Among them is to be 
noticed his supposition that moAc:rix? yopa means the district of Sparta as 
distinguished from Laconia, which is contrary to the passage in Polybius 
(vi. 45): wodercx)? yopa, in Polybius, means the territory of the state gene- 
rally. 

* Xenophon, Rep. Lac. c. 12,4; Kritias, De Lacedem. Repub. ap. Liba- 
nium, Orat. de Servitute, t. ii. p. 85, Reisk. or dmtoriag elvexa trig mpdc Tove 
ElAwrag tfa:pet piv Srapriarne olkot Tig Gonidoc Ty TOpTaca, etc. 

° Thucyd. i. 101; iv. 80; v. 14-23. 
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out the most forward and daring Helots, as the men from whom 
they had most to dread, they issued proclamation that every 
member of that class who had rendered distinguished services 
should make his claims known at Sparta, promising liberty to 
the most deserving. A large number of Helots came forward 
to claim the boon: not less than two thousand of them were 
approved, formally manumitted, and led in solemn procession round 
the temples, with garlands on their heads, as an inauguration to 
their coming life of freedom. But the treacherous garland only 
marked them out as victims for the sacrifice: every man of them 
forthwith disappeared, the manner of their death was an un- 
told mystery. . 

For this dark and bloody deed, Thucydidés is our witness,! 
and Thucydidés describing a contemporary matter into which he 
had inquired. Upon any less evidence we should have hesitated 
to believe the statement; but standing as it thus does above all 
suspicion, it speaks volumes as to the inhuman character of the 
Lacedemonian government, while it lays open to us at the same 
time the intensity of their fears from the Helots. In the assassi- 
nation of this fated regiment of brave men, a large number of 
auxiliaries and instruments must have been concerned: yet Thu- 
cydidés, with all his inquiries, could not find out how any of them 
perished: he tells us, that no man knew. We see here a fact 
whicli demonstrates unequivocally the impenetrable mystery in 
which the proceedings of the Spartan government were wrapped, 
—the absence not only of public discussion, but of public curio- 
sity, —and the perfection with which the ephors reigned over 
the will, the hands, and the tongues, of their Spartan subjects. 
The Venetian Council of Ten, with all the facilities for nocturnal 
drowning which their city presented, could hardly have accom- 
plished so vast a coup-d’état with such invisible means. And 
we may judge from hence, even if we had no other evidence, 
how little the habits of a public assembly could have suited either 
the temper of mind or the march of government at Sparta. 

Other proceedings, ascribed to the ephors against the Helots, 
are conceived in the same spirit as the incident just recounted 


1 Thucyd. iv. 80. of d2? ob roAA@ borepov Hpavicady Te abrode, nal obdere 
yoSero étw tpdrw Exacrog dted9apn. 
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from Thucydidés, though they do not carry with them the same 
certain attestation. It was a part of the institutions of Lykurgus 
(according to a statement which Plutarch professes to have bor- 
rowed from Aristotle) that the ephors should every year declare 
war against the Helots, in order that the murder of them might 
be rendered innocent; and that active young Spartans should be 
armed with daggers and sent about Laconia, in order that they 
might, either in solitude or at night, assassinate such of the Helots 
as were considered formidable.! This last measure passes by 
the name of the Krypteia, yet we find some difficulty in deter- 
mining to what extent it was ever realized. That the ephors, 
indeed, would not be restrained by any scruples of justice or 
humanity, is plainly shown by the murder of the two thousand 
Helots above noticed; but this latter incident really answered its 
purpose, while a standing practice, such as that of the Krypteia, 
and a formal notice of war given beforehand, would provoke the 
reaction of despair rather than enforce tranquillity. There seems, 
indeed, good evidence that the Krypteia was a real practice,2 — 
that the ephors kept up a system of police or espionage through- 
out Laconia, by the employment of active young citizens, who 
lived a hard and solitary life, and suffered their motions to be as 
little detected as possible. The ephors might naturally enough 
take this method of keeping watch both over the Pericckic town- 
ships and the Helot villages, and the assassination of individual 
Helots by these police-men, or Krypts, would probably pass un- 
noticed. But it is impossible to believe in any standing murder- — 
ous order, or deliberate annual assassination of Helots, for the ~ 
purpose of intimidation, as Aristotle is alleged to have represent- 
ed, — for we may well doubt whether he really did make such a 
representation, when we see that he takes no notice of this mea- 
sure in his Politics, where he speaks at some length both of the 
Spartan constitution and of the Helots. The well-known hatred 
and fear, entertained by the Spartans towards their Helots, has 
probably colored Plutarch’s description of the Krypteia, so as to 


1 Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 28; Heraclides Pontic. p. 504, ed. Crag. 

* Plato, Legg. i. p. 633: the words of the Lacedemonian Megillus desig- 
nate an existing Spartan custom. Compare the same treatise, vi. p. 763, where 
Ast suspects, without reason, the genuineness of the word «pu7roi. 
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exaggerate those unpunished murders which occasionally hap- 
pened into a constant phenomenon with express design. A simi- 
lar deduction is to be made from the statement of Myrén of 
Priéné,! who alleged that they.were beaten every year without 
any special fault, in order to put them in mind of their slavery, 
—and that those Helots, whose superior beauty or stature placed 
them above the visible stamp of their condition, were put to 
death ; while such masters as neglected to keep down the spirit 
of their vigorous Helots were punished. That secrecy, for which 
the ephors were so remarkable, seems enough of itself to refute 
the assertion that they publicly proclaimed war against the Helots; 
though we may well believe that this unhappy class of men may 
have been noticed as objects for jealous observation in the annual 
ephoric oath of office. Whatever may have been the treatment 
of the Helots in later times, it is at all events hardly to be 
supposed that any regulation hostile to them can have emanated 
from Lykurgus. For the dangers arising from that source did 
not become serious until after the Messenian war, — nor, indeed, 
until after the gradual diminution of the number of Spartan citi- 
zens had made itself felt. 

' The manumitted Helots did not pass into the class of Periceki, 
—for this purpose a special grant, of the freedom of some 
Periekic township, would probably be required,— but consti- 
tuted a class apart, known at the time of the Peloponnesian war 
by the name of Neodamédes. Being persons who had earned 
their liberty by signal bravery, they were of course regarded by 
the ephors with peculiar apprehension, and, if possible, employed 
on foreign service,® or planted on some foreign soil as settlers. 
In what manner these freedmen employed themselves, we find 
no distinct information; but we can hardly doubt that they 
quitted the Helot village and field, together with the rural cos- 
tume (the leather cap and sheepskin) which the Helot com- 
monly wore, and the change of which exposed him to suspicion, 
if not to punishment, from his jealous masters. Probably they, 
as well as the disfranchised Spartan citizens (called Hypomeiones, 


1 Myron. ap. Athenaw. xiv. p. 657. émixérrecy rovg addpovpéver does not 
strictly mean “to put to death.” 
* Thucyd. v. 34. 
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or Inferiors), became congregated at Sparta, and found employ 
ment either in various trades or in the service of the government. 

It has been necessary to give this short sketch of the orders 
of men who inhabited Laconia, in order to enable us to under- 
stand the statements given about the legislation of Lykurgus. 
The arrangements ascribed to that lawgiver, in the way that 
Plutarch describes them, presuppose, and do not create, the 
three orders of Spartans, Periceki, and Helots. We are told by 
Plutarch that the disorders which Lykurgus found existing in 
the state arose in a great measure from the gross inequality of 
property, and from the luxurious indulgence and unprincipled 
rapacity of the rich,—- who had drawn to themselves the greater 
proportion of the lands in the country, leaving a large body of 
poor, without any lot of land, in hopeless misery and degrada- 
tion. To this inequality (according to Plutarch) the reforming 
legislator applied at once a stringent remedy. He redistributed 
the whole territory belonging to Sparta, as well as the remainder 
of Laconia; the former, in nine thousand equal lots, one to each 
Spartan citizen ; the latter, in thirty thousand equal lots, one to 
each Perickus: of this alleged distribution, I shall speak farther 
presently. Moreover, he banished the use of gold and silver 
money, tolerating nothing in the shape of circulating medium 
but pieces of iron, heavy and scarcely portable; and he forbade! 
to the Spartan citizen every species of industrious or money- 
seeking occupation, agriculture included. He farther constituted, 
— though not without strenuous opposition, during the course of 
which his eye is said to have been knocked out by a violent 
youth, named Alkander, — the Syssitia, or public mess. A cer- 
tain number of joint tables were provided, and every citizen was 
required to belong to some one of them, and habitually to take his 
meals at it,2— no new member being admissible without an 
unanimous ballot in his favor by the previous occupants. Each 
provided from his lot of land a specified quota of barley-meal, 
wine, cheese, and figs, and a small contribution of money for con- 
diments: game was obtained in addition by hunting in the 


‘ Xenophon, Rep. Lac. c. 7. 
* Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 15; substantially confirmed by Xenophon, Rep 
Lac. c. J, 5. 
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public forests of the state, while every one who sacrificed to the 
gods,! sent to his mess-table a part of the victim killed. From 
boyhood to old age, every Spartan citizen took his sober meals 
at this public mess, where all shared alike; nor was distinction 
of any kind allowed, except on signal occasions of service ren- 
dered by an individual to the state. 

These public Syssitia, under the management of the Pole- 
marchs, were connected with the military distribution, the con- 
stant gymnastic training, and the rigorous discipline of detail, 
enforced by Lykurgus. From the early age of seven years, 
throughout his whole life, as youth and man no less than as boy, 
the Spartan citizen lived habitually in public, always either 
himself under drill, gymnastic and military, or a critic and 
spectatos of others, — always under the fetters and observances 
of arule partly military, partly monastic, — estranged from the 
independence of a separate home, — seeing his wife, during the 
first years after marriage, only by stealth, and maintaining little 
' peculiar relation with his children. The supervision, not only of 
his fellow-citizens, but also of authorized censors, or captains — 
nominated by the state, was perpetually acting upon him: his 
day was passed in public exercises and meals, his nights in the 
public barrack to which he belonged. Besides the particular 
military drill, whereby the complicated movements required 
from a body of Lacedzemonian hoplites in the field, were made 
familiar to him from his youth,—he also became subject to 
severe bodily discipline of other kinds, calculated to impart 
strength, activity, and endurance. To manifest a daring and 
pugnacious spirit, — to sustain the greatest bodily torture un- 
moved, — to endure hunger and thirst, heat, cold, and fatigue, — 
to tread the worst ground barefoot, — to wear the same garment 
winter and summer,—to suppress external manifestations of 
feeling, and to exhibit in public, when action was not called for, 
a bearing shy, silent, and motionless as a statue, — all these were 
the virtues of the accomplished Spartan youth.2 Two squadrons 


1 See the authors quoted in Athenzus, iv. p. 141. 

? Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 2-3, 3-5, 4-6. The extreme pains taken to enforce 
«aprepia (fortitude and endurance) in the Spartan system is especially dwelt 
apan by Aristotle (Politica, ii. 6, 5-16); compare Plato, De Legibus, i. p. 
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were often matched against each other to contend (without arms) 
in the little insular circumscription called the Platanistis, and 
these contests were carried on, under the eye of the authorities, 
with the utmost extremity of fury. Nor was the competition 
among them less obstinate, to bear without murmuring the cruel 
scourgings inflicted before the altar of Artemis Orthia, supposed 
to be highly acceptable to the goddess, though they sometimes 
terminated even in the death of the uncomplaining sufferer.! 
Besides the various descriptions of gymnastic contests, the youths 
were instructed in the choric dances employed in festivals of the 


683; Xenophon, De Laced. Repub. ii. 9, with the references in Schneider’s 
note, — likewise Cragius, De Republica Laced. iii. 8, p. 325. 

1 It is remarkable that these violent contentions of the youth, whercin 
kicking, biting, gouging out each other’s eyes, was resorted to, — as well as 
the d:ayacriywotc, or scourging-match, before the altar of Artemis, — lasted 
down to the closing days of Sparta, and were actually seen by Cicero, 
Plutarch, and even Pausanias. Plutarch had seen several persons die under 
the suffering (Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 16, 18-30; and Instituta Laconica, p. 
239; Pausan. iii. 14, 9, 16, 7; Cicero, Tuscul. Disp. ii. 15). 

The voluntary tortures, undergone by the young men among the Mandan 
tribe of Indians, at their annual religious festival, in the presence of the elders 
of the tribe, — afford a striking illustration of the same principles and ten- 
dencies as this Spartan dcayacriywore. They are endured partly under the 
influence of religious feelings, as an acceptable offering to the Great Spirit, 
— partly as a point of emulation and glory on the part of the young men, to 
show themselves worthy and unconquerable in the eyes of their seniors. The 
intensity of these tortu ‘.s is, indeed, frightful to read, and far surpasses in that 
respect anything ever witnessed at Sparta. It would be ineredible, were it 
not attested by a trustworthy eye-witness. 

See Mr. Catlin’s Letters on the North American Indians, Letter 22, vol. i. 
p. 157, seg. 

“ These religious ceremonies are held, in part, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing all the young men of the tribe, as they annually arrive at manhood, 
through an ordeal of privation and torture; which, while it is supposed to 
harden their muscles and prepare them for extreme endarance, — enables 
the chiefs who are spectators of the scene, to decide upon their comperative 
bodily strength and ability, to endure the extreme privations and sufferings 
that often fall to the lot of Indian warriors ; and that they may decide who 
is the most hardy and best able to lead a war-party in case of emergency.” 
— Again, p. 178, etc. 

The xaprepia or power of endurance ( Aristot. Pol. ii. 6, 5-16) which formed 
one of the prominent objects of the Lycurgean training, dwindles into nothing 
compared to that of the Mandan Indians. 
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gods, which contributed to impart to them methodized and har 
monious movements. Hunting in the woods and mountains of 
Laconia was encouraged, as a means of inuring them to fatigue 
and privation. The nourishment supplied to the youthful Spar- 
tans was purposely kept insufficient, but they were allowed to 
make up the deficiency not only by hunting, but even by stealing 
whatever they could lay hands upon, provided they could do so 
without being detected in the fact; in which latter case they 
were severely chastised.! In reference simply to bodily results,? 
the training at Sparta was excellent, combining strength and 
agility with universal aptitude and endurance, and steering clear 
of that mistake by which Thebes and other cities impaired the 
effect of their gymnastics,— the attempt to create an athletic 
habit, suited for the games, but suited for nothing else. 

Of all the attributes of this remarkable community, there is 
none more difficult to make out clearly than the condition and 
character of the Spartan women. Aristotle asserts that, in his 
time, they were imperious and unruly, without being really so 
brave and useful in moments of danger as other Grecian females ;3 
that they possessed great influence over the men, and even ex- 
ercised much ascendency over the course of public affairs ; and 


1 Xenophon, Anab. iv. 6,14; and De Repub. Lac. c. 2,6; Isokratés, Or. 
xii. (Panath.) p. 277. It is these licensed expeditions for thieving, I pre- 
sume, to which Isokratés alludes, whe he speaks of ri¢ maidwy atrovopias 
at Sparta, which, in its natural sense, would be the reverse of the truth 
(p. 277). 

3 Aristot. Polit. viii.3,3,— the remark is curious, — viv piv ovy al uadora 
doxotoa Tov TéAEwv exipeAciodat Toy naidwy al piv GOAntingy Ebi éurot- 
ovot, AwBapevae Ta 7’ eldy Kal THY abggow Tév cwuaTwv: of 68. AGkaves 
TavTyy piv obx juaprov Thy duapriay, etc. Compare the remark in Plato, 
Protagor. p. 342. 

3 Aristot. Polit. ii. 6,5; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 31. Aristotle alludes to 
the conduct of the Spartan women on the occasion of the invasion of Laco- 
nia by the Thebans, as an evidence of his opinion respecting their want of 
courage. His judgment in this respect seems hard upon them, and he prob- 
ably had formed to himself exaggerated notions of what their courage unde 
such circumstances ought to have been, as the result of their peculiar train 
ing. We may add that their violent demonstrations on that trying occasion 
may well have arisen quite as much from the agony of wounded honor as 
from fear, when we consider what an event the appearance of a conquering 
army in Sparta was. 
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that nearly half the landed property of Laconia had come te 
belong to them. The exemption of the women from all control, 
formed, in his eye, a pointed contrast with the rigorous discipline 
imposed upon the men,—and a contrast hardly less pointed 
with the condition of women in other Grecian cities, where 
they were habitually confined to the interior of the house, and 
seldom appeared in public. While the Spartan husband went 
through the hard details of his ascetic life, and dined on the 
plainest fare at the Pheidition, or mess, the wife (it appears) 
maintained an ample and luxurious establishment at home; and 
the desire to provide for such outlay was one of the causes of that 
love of money which prevailed among men forbidden to enjoy it 
in the ordinary ways. To explain this antithesis between the 
treatment of the two sexes at Sparta, Aristotle was informed 
that Lykurgus had tried to bring the women no less than the 
men under a system of discipline, but that they made so obsti- 
nate a resistance as to compel him to desist.! . 

The view here given by the philosopher, and deserving of 
course careful attention, is not easy to reconcile with that of 
Xenophon and Plutarch, who look upon the Spartan women 
from a different side, and represent them as worthy and homo- 
_ geneous companions to the men. The Lykurgean system (as 
-these authors describe it) considering the women as a part of 
the state, and not asa part of the house, placed them under 
training hardly less than the men. Its grand purpose, the main- 
tenance of a vigorous breed of citizens, determined both the 
treatment of the younger women, and the regulations as to the 
intercourse of the sexes. “Female slaves are good enough 
(Lykurgus thought) to sit at home spinning and weaving, — but 
who can expect a splendid offspring, the appropriate mission and 
duty of afree Spartan woman towards her country, from mothers 
brought up in such occupations?” Pursuant to these views, the 
Spartan damsels underwent a bodily training analogous to that 
of the Spartan youth, — being formally exercised, and contend- 
ing with each other in running, wrestling, and boxing, agreeably 
to the forms of the Grecian agénes. They seem to have worm a 


1 Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 5, 8, 11. 
* Xenoph. Rep. Lac. i. 8-4; Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 13-1 
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light tunic, cut open at the skirts, so as to leat¥e the limbs both 
free and exposed to view,—hence Plutarch speaks of them as 
completely uncovered, while other critics, in different quarters of 
Greece, heaped similar reproach upon the practice, as if it had 
been perfect nakedness.1 The presence of the Spartan youths, 
and even of the kings and the body of citizens, at these exercises, 
lent animation to the scene. In like manner, the young wo- 
men marched in the religious processions, sung and danced at 
particular festivals, and witnessed as spectators the exercises and 
contentions of the youths; so that the two sexes were perpetually 
intermingled with each other in public, in a way foreign to the 
habits, as well as repugnant to the feelings, of other Grecian 
states. We may well conceive that such an education imparted 
to the women both a demonstrative character and an eager inter- 
est in masculine accomplishments, so that the expression of their 
praise was the strongest stimulus, and that of their reproach the 
bitterest humiliation, to the youthful troop who heard it. 

The age of marriage (which in some of the unrestricted cities 
of Greece was so early as to deteriorate visibly the breed of 
citizens)? was deferred by the Spartan law, both in women ‘and 
men, until the period supposed to be most consistent with the 
perfection of the offspring. And when we read the restriction 
which Spartan custom imposed upon the intercourse even 
between married persons, we shall conclude without hesitation 
that the public intermixture of the sexes, in the way just de- 
scribed, led to no such liberties, between persons not married, as 
might be likely to arise from it under other circumstances.3 


1 Eurip. Androm. 598; Cicero, Tuscul. Quest. ii. 15. The epithet dacvo- 
pnpidec, as old as the poet Ibykus, shows that the Spartan women were not 
uncovered (see Julius Pollux, vii. 55). 

It is scarcely worth while to notice the poetical allusions of Ovid and 
Propertius. 

How completely the practice of gymnastic and military training for young 
women, analogous to that of the other sex, was approved by Plato, may be 
seen from the injunctions in his Republic. 

® Aristot. Polit. vii. 14, 4. 

3 “It is certain (observes Dr. Thirlwall, speaking of the Spartan unmarried 
women) that in this respect the Spartan morals were as pure as those of any 
ancient, perhaps of any modern, people.” (History of Greece, ch. viii. vol 
i, p. 371.) 

VOL. Il 17 2700. 
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Marriage was almost universal among the citizens, enforced by 
general opinion at least, if not by law. The young Spartan 
carried away his bride by a simulated abduction, but she still 
seems, for some time at least, to have continued to reside with 
her family, visiting her husband in his barrack in the disguise of 
male attire, and on short and stolen occasions.! To some married 
couples, according to Plutarch, it happened, that they had been 
married long enough to have two or three children, while they 
had scarcely seen each other apart by daylight. Secret intrigue 
on the part of married women was unknown at Sparta; but to 
bring together the finest couples was regarded by the citizens 
as desirable, and by the lawgiver as a duty. No personal feeling 
or jealousy on the part of the husband found sympathy from any - 
one, — and he permitted without difficulty, sometimes actively en- 
couraged, compliances on the part of his wife, consistent with 
this generally acknowledged object. So far was such toleration 
carried, that there were some married women who were recog- 
nized mistresses of two houses,2 and mothers of two distinct 
families,— a sort of bigamy strictly forbidden to the men, and never 
permitted, except in the remarkable case of king Anaxandrides, 
when the royal Herakleidan line of Eurysthenes was in danger 
of becoming extinct. The wife of Anaxandrides being childless, 
the ephors strongly urged him, on grounds of public necessity, to 
repudiate her and marry another. But he refused to dismiss a 
wife who had given him no cause of complaint; upon which, 
when they found him inexorable, they desired him to retain her, 
but to marry another wife besides, in order that at any rate there 
might be issue to the. Eurystheneid line. “He thus (says 


1 Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 15; Xenoph. Rep. Lac. i. 5. Xenophon does not 
make any allusion to the abduction as a general custom. There occurred 
cases in which it was real and violent: see Herod. v. 65. Demaratus carried 
off and married the betrothed bride of Leotychides. 

2 Xenoph. Rep. Lac. i. 9. El dé reg ad yuvacnl pév cvvorkeiv py Bovaatto, 
réxvev d2 Gktoddywv eridvuoin, kal tovTy vouov Eroincer, HvTiva av ebrex- 
voy kal yevvaiay dpgn, weioavta Tov Exovta, éx rabty¢ Texvoroeioda, Kal 
NOAAG pév Toadra ovveyoper. Altre yap yuvaikxec Jittrouve olkove 
BotAovrar xaréxecy, ol re dvdpec ddeAgode Toig mati mpocAauGavery, 
of rod pév yévovs kal Tig Svvapyews Kotvavoiat, Tov d& XpHUGTwY OvK avTLTOE. 
otvrat. 
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Herodotus) married two wives, and inhabited two family-hearths, 
a proceeding unknown at Sparta ;”! yet the same privilege which, 
according to Xenophon, some Spartan women enjoyed without 
reproach from any one, and with perfect harmony between the 
inmates of both their houses. O. Muller? remarks —and the 
evidence, as far as we know it, bears him out —that love-mar- 
riages and genuine affection towards a wife were more familiar 
to Sparta than to Athens; though in the former, marital 
jealousy was a sentiment neither indulged nor recognized, — 
while in the latter, it was intense and universal.3 - 

To reconcile the careful gymnastic training, which Xenophon 
and Plutarch mention, with that uncontrolled luxury and relaxa- 
tion which Aristotle condemns in the Spartan women, we may 
perhaps suppose that, in the time of the latter, the women of high 
position and wealth had contrived to emancipate themselves from 
the general obligation, and that it is of such particular cases that 
he chiefly speaks. He dwells especially upon the increasing 
tendency to accumulate property in the hands of the women,‘ 
which seems to have been still more conspicuous a century after- 
wards, in the reign of Agis the Third. And we may readily 
imagine that one of the employments of wealth thus acquired 
would be to purchase exemption from laborious training, — an 
object more easy to accomplish in their case than in that of the 
men, whose services were required by the state as soldiers. By 
what steps so large a proportion as two-fifths of the landed prop- 
erty of the state came to be possessed by women, he partially 
explains to us. There were (he says) many sole heiresses, — 
the dowries given by fathers to their daughters were very large, 
—and the father had unlimited power of testamentary bequest, 


1 Herodot. v. 39-40. Mera é2 raira, yuvatxag Exwv dio, digd¢ loriag olkee, 
rotéwy obdaud Uraprenrina. . 

* Miller, Hist. of Dorians, iv.4,1. The stories recounted by Plutarch, 
(Agis, c. 20; Kleomenés, c. 37-38,) of the conduct of Agesistrata and Kra- 
tesikleia, the wives of Agis and Kleomenés, and of the wife of Panteus- 
(whom he does not name) on occasion of the deaths of their respective hus- 
bands, illustrate powerfully the strong conjugal affection of a Spartan 
woman, and her devoted adherence and fortitude in sharing with her husband 
the last extremities of suffering. 

3 See the Oration of Lysias, De Cede Eratosthenis, Orat. i. p. 94. seq, 

‘ Plutarch, Agis, c. 4. 
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which he was disposed to use to the advantage of his daughter 
over his son. In conjunction with this last circumstance, we 
have to notice that peculiar sympathy and yielding disposition 
towards women in the Spartan mind, of which Aristotle also 
speaks,! and which he ascribes to the warlike temper both of the 
citizen and the state,—-Arés bearing the yoke of Aphrodité. 
But, apart from such a consideration, if we suppose, on the part 
of a wealthy Spartan father, the simple disposition to treat sons 
and daughters alike as to bequest,— nearly one half of the in- 
herited mass of property would naturally be found in: the hands 
of the daughters, since on an average of families the number of 
the two sexes born is nearly equal. In most societies, it is the 
men who make new acquisitions: but this seldom or never hap- 
pened with Spartan men, who disdained all money-getting occu- 
pations. 

Xenophon, a warm panegyrist of Spartan manners, points with 
some pride to the tall and vigorous breed of citizens which the 
Lykurgic institutions had produced. The beauty of the Lacede- 
monian women was notorious throughout Greece, and Lampité, 
the Lacedemonian woman introduced in the Lysistrata of Aris- 
tophanés, is made to receive from the Athenian women the loud- 
est compliments upon her fine shape and masculine vigor.2 We 
may remark that, on this as well as on the other points, Xeno- 
phon emphatically insists on the peculiarity of Spartan institu- 
tions, contradicting thus the views of those who regard them 
merely as something a little Hyper-Dorian. Indeed, such pecu- 
liarity seems never to have been questioned in antiquity, either 
by the enemies or by the admirers of Sparta. And those 
who censured the public masculine exercises of the Spartan 
maidens, as well as the liberty tolerated in married women, al- 
lowed at the same time that the feelings of both were actively 
identified with the state to a degree hardly known in Greece ; 
that the patriotism of the men greatly depended upon the sym- 
‘pathy of the other sex, which manifested itself publicly, in a 


1 Aristot. Polit. ii. 6,6; Plutarch, Agis, c. 4. rode Aaxedatpoviovg xarnkd 
ove Svrag del rdv yuvaixdy, kat wAciov exeivarg trav snpociar, } Trav ios 
wbroic, woAunpaypoveiy didovrac. 

* Aristophan. Lysistr. 80. 
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manner not compatible with the recluse life of Grecian women 
generally, to the exaltation of the brave as well as to the abase- 
ment of the recreant; and that the dignified bearing of the Spar- 
tan matrons under private family loss seriously assisted the state 
in the task of bearing up against public reverses. “ Return 
either with your shield or upon it,” was their exhortation to their 
sons when departing for foreign service: and after the fatal day 
of Leuktra, those mothers who had to welcome home their sur- 
viving sons in dishonor and defeat, were the bitter sufferers ; 
while those whose sons had perished, maintained a bearing com- 
paratively cheerful.t 

Such were the leading points of the memorable Spartan disci- 
pline, strengtheried in its effect on the mind by the absence of 
communication with strangers. For no Spartan could go abroad 
without leave, nor were strangers permitted to stay at Sparta; 
they came thither, it seems, by a sort of sufferance, but the un- 
courteous process called xenélasy? was always available to re- 
move them, nor could there arise in Sparta that class of resident 
metics or aliens who constituted a large part of the population of 
Athens, and seem to have been found in most other Grecian 
towns. It is in this universal schooling, training, and drilling, 
imposed alike upon boys and men, youths and virgins, rich and 
poor, that the distinctive attribute of Sparta is to be sought, — 
not in her laws or political constitution. 

Lykurgus (or the individual to whom this system is owing, 
whoever he was) is the founder of a warlike brotherhood rather 
than the lawgiver of a political community; his brethren live 
together like bees in a hive (to borrow a simile from Plutarch), 


1 See the remarkable account in Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 16; Plutarch, 
Agesilaus, c. 29; one of the most striking incidents in Grecian history. 
Compare, also, the string of sayings ascribed to Lacedemonian women, in 
Plutarch, Lac. Apophth. p. 241, seg. 

* How offensive the Lacedemonian xenélasy or expulsion of strangers 
appeared in Greece, we may see from the speeches of Periklés in Thucydi- 
dés (i. 144; ii. 39). Compare Xenophon, Rep. Lac. xiv. 4; Plutarch, Agis, 
ce. 10; Lykurgus, c. 27; Plato, Protagoras, p. 348. 

No Spartan left the country without permission: Isokratés, Orat. xi 
(Busiris), p. 225; Kenoph. ut sup. 

' Both these regulations became much relaxed after the close of the Pelo 
ponnesian war. . 
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with all their feelings implicated in the commonwealth, and di. 
vorced from house and home.! Far from contemplating the 
society as a whole, with its multifarious wants and liabilities, 
he interdicts beforehand, by one of the three primitive Rhetre, 
all written laws, that is to say, all formal and premeditated enact- 
ments on any special subject. When disputes are to be settled 
or judicial interference is required, the magistrate is to decide 
from his own sense of equity; that the magistrate will not de- 
part from the established customs and recognized purposes of 
the city, is presumed from the personal discipline which he and 
the select body to whom he belongs, have undergone. It is this 
select body, maintained by the labor of others, over whom Lykur- 
gus exclusively watches, with the provident eye of a trainer, for 
the purpose of disciplining them into a state of regimental prep- 
aration,? single-minded obedience, and bodily efficiency and 
endurance, so that they may be always fit and ready for defence, 
for conquest and for dominion. The parallel of the Lykurgean 
institutions is to be found in the Republic of Plato, who approves 
the Spartan principle of select guardians carefully trained and 
administering the community at discretion; with this momentous 
difference, indeed, that the Spartan character? formed by Lykur- 


1 Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 25. 

® Plutarch observes justly about Sparta, under the discipline of Lykurgus, 
that it was “not the polity of a city, but the life of a trained and skilful 
man,” — ob méAewe 7 Zraprn wodireiav, GAA’ avdpos aoxyTod Kai cogod Biov 
Evovoea (Plutarch, Lyk. c. 30). 

About the perfect habit of obedience at Sparta, see Xenophon, Memorab. 
iii. 5, 9, 15-iv. 4, 15, the grand attributes of Sparta in the eyes of its ad- 
mirers (Isokratés, Panathen. Or. xii. pp. 256-278), wesSapyia — cwppootvy 
—Ta yuuvaoia taker kadeotdta Kal mpd¢ THY Goxnoww Tie avdpiag Kal mpd¢ 
Thy duovotav Kat ovvddwe Thy wept Tov woAEeuov Eurretpiay. 

- § Aristot. Polit. viii. 3,3. Ol A@xwvec...... Onptodere amepyalovrat Toi¢ 
wévotc. , 

\ That the Spartans were absolutely ignorant of letters, and could not read, 
is expressly stated by Isokratés (Panathen. Or. xii. p. 277). ovror dé Tocot- 
Tov amodedempévoe Tig Kowwno matdeiag Kal gtAocogiag eloiv, dor’ oddé 
ypaupara pavdavovoly, etc. | 

The preference of rhetoric to accuracy, is so manifest in Isokratés, that we 
ought to understand his expressions with some reserve; but in this case it is 
evident that he means literally what he says, for in another part of the same 
discourse, there is an expression dropped, almost unconsciously, which con- 
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gus is of a low type, rendered savage and fierce by exclusive and 
overdone bodily discipline, — destitute even of the elements 
of letters, — immersed in their own narrow specialties, and 
taught to despise all that lay beyond,— possessing all the quali- 
ties requisite to procure dominion, but none of those calculated 
to render dominion popular or salutary to the subject; while the 
habits and attributes of the guardians, as shadowed forth by 
Plato, are enlarged as well as philanthropic, qualifying them not 
simply to govern, but to govern for purposes protective, concilia- 
tory, and exalted. Both Plato and Aristotle conceive as the per- 
fection of society something of the Spartan type, — a select body 
of equally privileged citizens, disengaged from industrious pur- 
suits, and subjected to public and uniform training. Both admit 
(with Lykurgus) that the citizen belongs neither to himself nor 
to his family, but to his city; both at the same time note with 
regret, that the Spartan training was turned only to one portion 
of human virtue, — that which is called forth in a state of war ;! 
the citizens being converted into a sort of garrison, always under 
drill, and always ready to be called forth either against Helots at 
home or against enemies abroad. Such exclusive tendency will 
appear less astonishing if we consider the very early and inse- 
cure period at which the Lykurgean institutions arose, when 
_ none of those guarantees which afterwards maintained the peace 
of the Hellenic world had as yet become effective, — no constant 
habits of intercourse, no custom of meeting in Amphiktyony 
from the distant parts of Greece, no common or largely fre- 
quented festivals, no multiplication of proxenies (or standing 
tickets of hospitality) between the important cities, no pacific or 
industrious habits anywhere. When we contemplate the general 
insecurity of Grecian life in the ninth or eighth century before the 
Christian era, and especially the precarious condition of a small 
band of Dorian conquerors in Sparta and its district, with sub- 
dued Helots on their own lands and Achzans unsubdued all 
around them,— we shall not be surprised that the language 


firms it. “The most rational Spartans (he says) will appreciate this 
discourse, if they find any one lo read it to them,” — fv AGGwot Tov dvayvwos- 
uevov (p. 285). 

' Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 22; vii. 13, 115; viii. 1, 3; viii. 3,3. Plato, Legg. i 
pp. 626-629. Plutarch, Soldn, c. 22. 
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which Brasidas in the Peloponnesian war addresses to his army 
in reference to the original Spartan settlement, was still more 
powerfully present to the mind of Lykurgus four centuries 
earlier —“ We are a few in the midst of many enemies; we 
can only maintain ourselves by fighting and conquering.”! 

Under such circumstances, the exclusive aim which Lykurgus 
proposed to himself is easily understood; but what is truly sur- 
prising, is the violence of his means and the success of the 
result. He realized his project of creating, in the eight thousand 
or nine thousand Spartan citizens, unrivalled habits of obedience, 
hardihood, self-denial, and military aptitude, — complete subjec- 
tion on the part of each individual to the local public opinion, 
and preference of death to the abandonment of Spartan maxims, 
intense ambition on the part of every one to distinguish himself 
within the prescribed sphere of duties, with little ambition for 
anything else. In what manner so rigorous a system of indi- 
vidual training can have been first brought to bear upon any 
community, mastering the course of the thoughts and actions 
from boyhood to old age, — a work far more difficult than any 
political revolution, — we are not permitted to discover. Nor 
does the influence of an earnest and energetic Herakleidman, -— 
seconded by the still more powerful working of the Delphian 
god behind, upon the strong pious susceptibilities of the Spartan 
mind, — sufficiently explain a phenomenon so remarkable in the 
history of mankind, unless we suppose them aided by some com- 
bination of cooperating circumstances which history has not 
transmitted to us,2 and preceded by disorders so exaggerated as 
to render the citizens glad to escape from them at any price. 

Respecting the ante-Lykurgean Sparta we possess no positive 
information whatever. But although this unfortunate gap cannot 
be filled up, we may yet master the negative probabilities of the 


1 Thucyd. iv. 126. Of ye uydd amd wodtrecdy Torovrwy rere, év alc ob 
TroAAot bdiyov Gpyovat, GAAd TAELdvuv paAAov EAdcoovc : obk GAIg rivt 
KTnoamevot THY OvvactEiay } TH Haxopevot Kparely. 

The most remarkable circumstance is, that these words are addresned by 
Brasidas to an army composed, in large proportion, of manvmitted Helots 
(Thucyd. iv. 81). 

* Plato treats of the system of Lykurgus, as emanating fiom che Delphien 
Apollo and Lykurgus as his missionary (Legg. i. p. 632). 
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case sufficiently to see that, in what Plutarch has told us (and 
from Plutarch the modern views have, until lately, been de- 
rived), there is indeed a basis of reality, but there is also a large 
superstructure of romance, — in not a few particulars essentially 
misleading. For example, Plutarch treats Lykurgus as intro- 
ducing his reforms at a time when Sparta was mistress of La- 
conia, and distributing the whole of that territory among the 
Periceki. Now we know that Laconia was not then in possession — 
of Sparta, and that the partition of Lykurgus (assuming it to be 
real) could only have been applied to the land in the immediate 
vicinity of the latter. For even Amykle, Pharis, and Geron- 
thre, were not conquered until the reign of Téleklus, posterior 
to any period which we can reasonably assign to Lykurgus: nor 
can any such distribution of Laconia have really occurred. 
Farther, we are told that Lykurgus banished from Sparta coined 
gold and silver, useless professions and frivolities, eager pursuit 
of gain, and ostentatious display. Without dwelling upon the 
improbability that any one of these anti-Spartan characteristics 
should have existed at so early a period as the ninth century 
before the Christian era, we may at least be certain that coined 
silver was not then to be found, since it was first introduced into 
Greece by Pheidon of Argos in the succeeding century, as has 
been stated in the preceding section. | 

But amongst all the points stated by Plutarch, the most sus- 
picious by far, and the most misleading, because endless calcula- 
tions have been built upon it, is the alleged redivision of landed 
property. He tells us that Lykurgus found fearful inequality in 
the landed possessions of the Spartans; nearly all the land in 
the hands of a few, and a great multitude without any land; 
that he rectified this evil by a redivision of the Spartan district 
into nine thousand equal lots, and the rest of Laconia into thirty 
thousand, giving to each citizen as much as would produce a 
given quota of barley, etc.; and that he wished, moreover, to 
have divided the movable property upon similar principles of 
equality, but was deterred by the difficulties of carrying his 
design into execution. 

Now we shall find on consideration that this new and equal 
partition of lands by Lykurgus is still more at variance with 

. es VL 
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fact and probability than the two former alleged proceedings, 
All the historical evidences exhibit decided inequalities of prop- 
erty among the Spartans, — inequalities which tended constantly 
to increase; moreover, the earlier authors do not conceive this 
evil as having grown up by way of abuse out of a primeval 
system of perfect equality, nor do they know anything of the 
original equal redivision by Lykurgus. Even as early as the 
poet Alkzeus (B. c. 600-580) we find bitter complaints of the 
oppressive ascendency of wealth, and the degradation of the 
poor man, cited as having been pronounced by Aristodémus at 
Sparta: “ Wealth (said he) makes the man, — no poor person is 
either accounted good or honored.”! Next, the historian Hella- 
nikus certainly knew nothing of the Lykurgean redivision,— for 
he ascribed the whole Spartan polity to Eurysthenés and Pro- 
klés, the original founders, and hardly noticed Lykurgus at all. 
Again, in the brief, but impressive description of the Spartan 
lawgiver by Herodotus, several other institutions are alluded to, 
but nothing is said about a redivision of the lands; and this 
latter point is in itself of such transcendent moment, and was so 
recognized among all Grecian thinkers, that the omission is 
almost a demonstration of ignorance. Thucydidés certainly 
could not have believed that equality of property was an origi- 
nal feature in the Lykurgean system ; for he says that, at Lace- 
demon, “the rich men assimilated themselves greatly in respect 
of clothing and general habits of life to the simplicity of the 
poor, and thus set an example which was partially followed in 
the rest of Greece:” a remark which both implies the existence 
of unequal property, and gives a just appreciation of the real 
working of Lykurgic institutions.2. The like is the sentiment of 
Xenophon 33 he observes that the rich at Sparta gained little by 


' Alcsei Fragment. 41, p. 279, ed. Schneidewin : — 

‘Q¢ yap djror* ’Aptorédapov gato’ obk andidauvov bv Zrapreg Adyov 

Elnjv—X pj par’ dvnp- mwevixpde 0 oddete wéder’ boOAdE obd8 Tiptoc. 
Compare the Schol. ad Pindar. Isthm. ii. 17, and Diogen. Laért. i. 31. 

® Thucydid.i. 6. perpig 0 ad Lodjre nat é¢ Tov viv Tporov mpGrot Aaxedas- 
udvioe Eypjoavro, xat é¢ ta GAAa mpd¢ Tode ToAAOde of TA MEW KEeKTnpEVOL 
loodiatrot wGAtora xatéornoav. See, also, Plutarch, Apophthegm. Lacon. p 
210, A.— F. 

* Xenoph. Republ. Laced. c. 7. 
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their wealth in point of superior comfort; but he never glances 
at any original measure carried into effect by Lykurgus for 
equalizing possessions. Plato too,! while he touches upon the 
great advantage possessed by the Dorians, immediately after 
their conquest of Peloponnesus, in being able to apportion land 
suitably to all,—never hints that this original distribution had 
degenerated into an abuse, and that an entire subsequent redi- 
vision had been resorted to by Lykurgus: moreover, he is him- 
self deeply sensible of the hazards of that formidable proceeding. 
Lastly, Aristotle clearly did not believe that Lykurgus had re- 
divided the soil. For he informs us first, that, “both in Lacede- 
mon and in Krete, the legislator had rendered the enjoyment 
of property common through ‘the establishment of the Syssitia, 
or public mess.” Now this remark (if read in the chapter of 
which it forms a part, a refutation of the scheme of Communism 
for the select guardians in the Platonic Republic) will be seen 
to tell little for its point, if we assume that Lykurgus at the 
same time equalized all individual “possessions. Had Aristotle 
known that fact, he could not have failed to notice it: nor could 
he have assimilated the legislators in Lacedemon and Krete, 
seeing that in the latter no one pretends that any such equaliza- 
tion was ever brought about. Next, not only does Aristotle 
dwell upon the actual inequality of property at Sparta as a 
serious public evil, but he nowhere treats this as having grown 
out of a system of absolute equality once enacted by the law- 
giver as a part of the primitive constitution: he expressly notices 
inequality of property so far back as the second Messenian war. 
Moreover, in that valuable chapter of his Politics, where the 
scheme of equality of possessions is discussed, Phaleas of Chal- 
kedén is expressly mentioned as the first author of it, thus indi- 
rectly excluding Lykurgus.3 The mere silence of Aristotle is in 


' Plato, Legg. iii. p. 68+. 

 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 2,10. @omwep Ta rept Tac nrpoece év Aakedaipove Kar 
Kpaty toic ovoctriong 6 popodirar éxoivwoe. 

3 Aristot. Politic. ii. 4, 1, about Phaleas; and about Sparta and Krete, 
generally, the whole sixth and seventh chapters of the second book; also, 
v. 6, 2-7. 

Theophrastus (apud Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 10) makes a similar observation, 
that the public mess, and the general simplicity of habits, tended to render 
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this discussion a negative argument of the greatest weight. Ise 
kratés,! too, speaks much about Sparta for good and for evil, — 
mentions Lykurgus as having established a political constitution 
much like that of the earliest days of Athens,— praises the 
gymnasia and the discipline, and compliments the Spartans upon 
the many centuries which they have gone through without 
violent sedition, extinction of debts, and redivision of the land, 
— those “monstrous evils,” as he terms them. Had he con- 
ceived Lykurgus as being himself the author of a complete 
redivision of land, he could hardly have avoided some allusion 
to it. 

It appears, then, that nene of the authors down to Aristotle 
ascribe to Lykurgus a redivision of the lands, either of Sparta or 
of Laconia. The statement to this effect in Plutarch, given in 
great detail and with precise specification of number and produce, 
must have been borrowed from some author later than Aristotle ; 
and I think we may trace the source of it, when we study Plu- 
tarch’s biography of Lykurgus in conjunction with that of Agis and 
Kleomenés. © The statement is taken from authors of the century 
after Aristotle, either in, or shortly before, the age when both 
those kings tried extreme measures to renovate the sinking state: 
the former by a thorough change of system and property, yet 
proposed and accepted according to constitutional forms; the 
latter by projects substantially similar, with violence to enforce 
them. The accumulation of landed property in few hands, the 
multiplication of poor, and the decline in the number of citizens, 
which are depicted as grave mischiefs by Aristotle, had become 


wealth of little service to the possessor: Tov wAovroy dnAovtoy dmepydoac- 
Sat TH KowvdTynTe TGV deirvar, kal rH wepl tiv diattayv ebredeia, Compare 
Plutarch. Apophthegm. Lacon. p. 226 E. The wealth, therefore, was not 
formally done away with in the opinion of Theophrastus: there was no 
positive equality of possessions. 

Both the Spartan kings dined at the public mess at the same pheidition 
(Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 30). 

Herakleidés Ponticus mentions nothing, either about equality of Spartan 
lots or fresh partition of lands, by Lykurgus (ad calcem Cragii, De Sparta- 
norum Repub. p. 504), though he speaks about the Spartan lots and law of 
auccession as well as about Lykurgus. 

1 Isokratés, Panathen. Or. xii. pp. 266, 270, 278: odd? ypedy Gronont 
obde yince avadacpody ov0’ GAN’ obdéy Tév avnxéctwr Kaxdy 
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greatly aggravated during the century between him dnd Agis. 
The number of citizens, reckoned by Herodotus in the time of the 
Persian invasion at eight thousand, had dwindled down in the 
time of Aristotle to one thousand, and in that of Agis to seven 
hundred, out of which latter number one hundred alone possessed 
most of the landed property of the state.1 Now, by the ancient 
rule of Lykurgus, the qualification for citizenship was the ability 
to furnish the prescribed quota, incumbent on each individual, at 
the public mess: so soon as a citizen became too poor to answer 
to this requisition, he lost’ his franchise and his eligibility to 
offices.2 The smaller lots of land, though it was held discredit- 
able either to buy or sell them,3 and though some have asserted 


1 Plutarch, Agis, c. iv. 

2 Aristot. Polit. ii. 6,21. Tlapd d& roig Aaxdow Exaorov dei déperv, nat 
ogadpa mevgtuv eviny dvtwy, kai TodTo Td advadwpa ob dvvapuévar Oaravdv. 
ceeeee "Opoc 62 tHe wodtTeiag ovTog orev 6 TaTPLOg, TdY 
uy duvapevov rodto Td TéAO’ hépety, py peréxetyv abTieg. 
So also Xenophon, Rep. Lac. c. vii. loa piv dépery elo ra éeniT|dera, Guoinc 
68 dtairaoVat Tagac. 

The existence of this rate-paying qualification, is the capital fact in the 
history of the Spartan constitution ; especially when we couple it with the 
other fact, that no Spartan acquired anything by any kind of industry. 

3 Herakleidés Ponticus, ad calcem Cragii De Repub. Laced. p. 504. Com- 
pare Cragius, iii. 2, p. 196. 

Aristotle (ii. 6, 10) states that it was discreditable to buy or sell a lot of 
land, but that the lot might be either given or bequeathed at pleasure. He 
mentions nothing about the prohibition to divide, and even states what con- 
tradicts it,— that it was the practice to give a large dowry when a rich 
man’s daughter married (ii. 6,11). The sister of Agesilaus, Kyniska, was 
a person of large property, which apparently implies the division of his 
father’s estate (Plutarch, Agesilaus, 30). 

Whether there was ever any law prohibiting a father from dividing his 
lot among his children, may well be doubted. The Rhetra of the ephor 
Epitadeus (Plutarch, Agis, 5), granted unlimited power of testamentary 
disposition to the possessor, so that he might give away or bequeathe his land 
to a stranger if he chose. To this law great effects are ascribed: but it is 
evident that the tendency to accumulate property in few hands, and the 
tendency to diminution in the number of qualified citizens, were powerfully 
manifested before the time of Epitadeus, who came after Lysander. Plutarch, 
in another place, notices Hesiod, Xenokrates, and Lykurgus, as having con- 
curred with Plato, in thinking that it was proper to leave only one single 
heir (Eva povov xAnpovouov katadireiv) (‘Yrouvnuata el¢ ‘Hoiodov, Fragm. 
vol. v. p. 777, Wyttenb.). But Hesiod does not lay down this as a necessity 
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(without ground, I think) that it was forbidden to divide them, — 
became insufficient for numerous families, and seem to have been 
alienated in some indirect manner to the rich; while every indus- 
trious occupation being both interdicted to a Spartan citizen and 
really inconsistent with his rigorous personal discipline, no other 
means of furnishing his quota, except the lot of land, was open to 
him. The difficulty felt with regard to these smaller lots of land 
may be judged of from the fact stated by Polybius,! that three or 
four Spartan brothers had often one and the same wife, the 
paternal land being just sufficient to furnish contributions for all 
to the public mess, and thus to keep alive the citizen-rights of all 
the sons. The tendency to diminution in the number of Spartan 
citizens seems to have gone on uninterruptedly from the time of 
the Persian war, and must have been aggravated by the founda- 
tion of Messéné, with its independent territory around, after the 
battle of Leuktra, an event which robbed the Spartans of a large 
portion of their property. Apart from these special causes, more- 
over, it has been observed often as a statistical fact, that a close 
corporation of citizens, or any small number of families, inter- 


or as @ universal rule; he only says, that a man is better off who has only 
one son (Opp. Di. 374). And if Plato had been able to cite Lykurgus as 
an authority for that system of an invariable number of separate xAjpot, or 
lots, which he sets forth in his treatise De Legibus (p. 740), it is highly 
probable that he would have done so. Still less can Aristotle have supposed 
that Lykurgus or the Spartan system either insured, or intended to insure, 
the maintenance of an unalterable number of distinct proprietary lots ; for 
he expressly notices that scheme as a peculiarity of Philolaus the Corinthian, 
in his laws for the Thebans (Polit. ii. 9, 7). 

1 Polybius, Fragm. ap. Maii. Collect. Vett. Scrip. vol. ii. p. 384. 

Perhaps, as O. Miiller remarks, this may mean only, that none except the 
eldest brother could afford to marry; but the feelings of the Spartans in 
respect to marriage were, in many other points, so different from ours, that we 
are hardly authorized to reject the literal statement (History of the Dorians, iii. 
10, 2), — which, indeed, is both illustrated and rendered credible by the per- 
mission granted in the laws of Solén to an ézixAnpo¢ who had been claimed 
in marriage by a relative in his old age,— dv 6 xparéy Kal Ktptog yeyovds 
KaTa Toy vouov abrig uh dvvaTd¢ ¥ TAnOLaCeey bd TOY EyytoTa Tad dvdpd¢g 
érviecdat (Plutarch, Sdlon, c. 20). 

I may observe that of O. Miiller’s statements, respecting the lots of land 
at Sparta, several are unsupported and some incorrect. 
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marrying habitually among one another, and not reinforced from 
without, have usually a tendency to diminish. 

The present is not the occasion to enter at length into that 
combination of causes which partly sapped, partly overthrew, both 
the institutions of Lykurgus and the power of Sparta. But taking 
the condition of that city as it stood in the time of Agis the Third 
(say about 250 8. c.), we know that its citizens had become few 
in number, the bulk of them miserably poor, and all the land in 
a small number of hands. The old discipline and the public 
mess (as far as the rich were concerned) had degenerated into 
mere forms, — a numerous body of strangers or non-citizens (the 
old xenélasy, or prohibition of resident strangers, being long dis- | 
continued) were domiciled in the town, forming a powerful 
moneyed interest ; and lastly, the dignity and ascendency of the 
state amongst its neighbors were altogether ruined. It was 
insupportable to a young enthusiast like king Agis, as well as to 
many ardent spirits among his contemporaries, to contrast this 
degradation with the previous glories of their country: nor did 
they see any other way of reconstructing the old Sparta except 
by again admitting the disfranchised poor citizens, redividing the 
lands, cancelling all debts, and restoring the public mess and 
military training in all their strictness. Agis endeavored to 
. carry through these subversive measures, (such as no demagogue 
in the extreme democracy of Athens would ever have ventured 
to glance at,) with the consent of the senate and public assembly, 
and the acquiescence of the rich. His sincerity is attested by 
the fact, that his own property, and that of his female relatives, 
among the largest in the state, was cast as the first sacrifice into 
the common stock. But he became the dupe of unprincipled 
coadjutors, and perished in the unavailing attempt to realize his 
scueme by persuasion. His successor, Kleomenés, afterwards 
accomplished by violence a change substantially similar, though 
the intervention of foreign arms speedily overthrew both himself 
and his institutions. _ 

Now it was under the state of public feeling which gave birth 
to these ‘projects of Agis and Kleoménes at Sparta, that the his- 
toric fancy, unknown to Aristotle and his predecessors, first gain- 
ed ground, of the absolute equality of property as a primitive 
institution of Lykurgus. How much such a belief would favor 
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the schemes of innovation is too obvious to require notice; and 
without supposing any deliberate imposture, we cannot be aston- 
ished that the predispositions of enthusiastic patriots interpreted, 
according to their own partialities, an old unrecorded legislation 
from which they were separated by more than five centuries. 
The Lykurgean discipline tended forcibly to suggest to men’s 
minds the idea of equality among the citizens, — that is, the nega- 
tion of all inequality not founded on some personal attribute, — 
inasmuch as it assimilated the habits, enjoyments, and capacities 
of the rich to those of the poor; and the equality thus existing 
in idea and tendency, which seemed to proclaim the wish of the 
founder, was strained by the later reformers into a positive insti- 
tution which he had at first realized, but from which his degene- 
rate followers had receded. It was thus that the fancies, longings, 
and indirect suggestions of the present assumed the character of 
recollections out of the early, obscure, and extinct historical past. 
Perhaps the philosopher Sphwrus of Borysthenés (friend and 
companion of Kleomenés,! disciple of Zeno the Stoic, and author 
of works now lost, both on Lykurgus and Socrates, and on the 
constitution of Sparta) may have been one of those who gave 
currency to such an hypothesis. And we shall readily believe 
that, if advanced, it would find easy and sincere credence, when 
we recollect how many similar delusions have obtained vogue in 


1 Plutarch, Kleomenés, cap. 2-11, with the note of Schémann, p. 175; 
also, Lycurg. cap. 8; Athenee. iv. p. 141. 

Phylarchus, also, described the proceedings of Kleomenés, seemingly with 
favor (Athens. ib.) ; compare Plutarch, Agis, c. 9. 

Polybius believed, that Lykurgus had introduced equality of landed pos- 
session, both in the district of Sparta, and throughout Laconia: his opinion 
is, probably, borrowed from these same authors, of the third century before 
the Christian era. For he expresses his great surprise, how the best-informed 
ancient authors (ol Aoy:araro: Tév dpyaiwy ovyypapéwy), Plato, Xenophon, 
Ephorus, Kallisthenés, can compare the Kretan polity to the old Lacedsemo- 
nian, the main features of the two being (as he says) so different, — equality 
of property at Sparta, great inequality of property in Krete, among other 
differences (Polyb. vi. 45-48). 

This remark of Polybius, exhibits the difference of opinion of the earlier 
writers, as compared with those during the third century before the Christian 
era. The former compared Spartan and Kretan institutions, because they 
did not conceive equality of landed property as a feature in old Sparta. 
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modern times, far more favorable to historical accuracy, — how 
much false coloring has been attached by the political feeling of 
recent days to matters of ancient history, such as the Saxon 
Witenagemote, the Great Charter, the rise and growth of the 
English House of Commons, or even the Poor Law of Elizabeth. 
When we read the division of lands really proposed by king 
Agis, it is found to be a very close copy of the original division 
ascribed to Lykurgus. He parcels the lands bounded by the 
four limits of Pelléné, Sellasia, Malea, and Taygetus, into four 
thousand five hundred lots, one to every Spartan; and the lands 
beyond these limits into fifteen thousand lots, one to each Peri- 
cckus; and he proposes to constitute in Sparta fifteen pheiditia, 
or public mess-tables, some including four hundred individuals, 
others two hundred, — thus providing a place for each of his four 
thousand five hundred Spartans. With respect to the division 
originally ascribed to Lykurgus, different accounts were given. 
Some considered it to have set out nine thousand lots for the 
district of Sparta, and thirty thousand for the rest of Laconia; ! 
others affirmed that six thousand lots had been given by Lykur- 
gus, and three thousand added afterwards by king Polydorus; a 
third tale was, that Lykurgus had assigned four thousand five 
hundred lots, and king Polydorus as many more. This last 
scheme is much the same as what was really proposed by Agis. 
In the preceding argument respecting the redivision of land 
ascribed to Lykurgus, I have taken that measure as it is described 
by Plutarch. But there has been a tendency, in some able 
modern writers, while admitting the general fact of such redivi- 
sion, to reject the account given by Plutarch in some of its main 
circumstances. That, for instance, which is the capital feature 
in Plutarch’s narrative, and which gives soul and meaning to his 
picture of the lawgiver—the equality of partition —is now re- 
jected by many as incorrect, and it is supposed that Lykurgus 
made some new agrarian regulations tending towards a general 
equality of landed property, but not an entirely new partition ; 
that he may have resumed from the wealthy men lands which 
they had unjustly taken from the conquered Achzans, and thus 


Respecting Spheerus, see Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 8; Kleomen.c.2; Athens 
v. p. 141; Diogen. Laért. vii. sect. 137. 
VOL. II. 260c. 
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provided allotments both for the poorer citizens and for the sub- 
ject Laconians. Such is the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, wno at 
the same time admits that the exact proportion of the Lykurgean 
distribution can hardly be ascertained.! 

I cannot but take a different view of the statement made by 
Plutarch. The moment that we depart from that rule of equality, 
which stands so prominently marked in his biography of Lykur- 


' Hist. ‘of Greece, ch. viii.vol. i. pp. 344-347. 

C. F. Hermann, on the contrary, considers the equal partition of Laconia 
into lots indivisible and inalienable, as “an essential condition” (cine wesent- 
liche Bedingung) of the whole Lykurgean system (Lehrbuch der Griechis- 
chen Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 28). 

Tittmann (Griechische Staatsverfassungen, pp. 588-596) states and seems 
to admit the equal partition as a fact, without any commentary. 

Wachsmuth (Hellenisch. Alterthumskunde, v. 4, 42, p. 217) supposes 
“ that the best land was already parcelled, before the time of Lykurgus, into 
lots of equal magnitude, corresponding to the number of Spartans, which 
number afterwards increased to nine thousand.” For this assertion, I know 
no evidence: it departs from Plutarch, without substituting anything ‘better 
authenticated or more plausible. Wachsmuth notices the partition of Laconia 
among the Periceki in thirty thohsand equal lots, without any comment, and 
seemingly as if there were no doubt of it (p. 218). 

Manso, also, supposes that there had once been an equal division of land 
prior to Lykurgus, — that it had degenerated into abuse, — and that Lykur- 
gus corrected it, restoring, not absolute equality, but something near to 
equality (Manso, Sparta, vol. i. pp. 110-121). This is the same gratuitous 
supposition as that of Wachsmuth. 

O. Maller admits the division as stated by Plutarch, thongh he says that 
the whole number of nine thousand lots cannot have been set out before the 
Messenian war; and he adheres to the idea of equality as contained in 
Plutarch ; but he says that the equality consisted in “equal estimate of 
average produce,” —not in equal acreable dimensions. He goes so far as to 
tell us that “the lots of the Spartans, which supported twice as many men 
as the lots of the Periceki, must, upon the whole, have been twice as exten- 
sive (2. e. in the aggregate): each lot must, therefore, have been seven times 
greater,” (compare History of the Dorians, iii. 3, 6; iii. 10, 2.) Healso sup- 
poses, that “similar partitions of land had been made from the time of the 
first occupation of Laconia by the Dorians.” Whoever compares his various 
positions with the evidence brought to support them, will find a painful 
disproportion between the basis and the superstructure. 

The views of Schomann, as far as I collect from expressions somewhat 
vague, seem to coincide with those of Dr. Thirlwall. He admits, however 
that the alleged Lykurgean equalization is at variance with the representa 
tions of Plato (Sch6mann, Antiq. Jur. Pub. iv. 1, 7, note 4 p. 116) 
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gus, we step into a boundless field of possibility, in which there is 
nothing to determine us to one point more than to another. The 
surmise started by Dr. Thirlwall, of lands unjustly taken from the 
conquered Achzans by wealthy Spartan proprietors, is altogether 
gratuitous ; and granting it to be correct, we have still to explain 
how it happened that this correction of a partial injustice came 
to be transformed into the comprehensive and systematic measure 
which Plutarch describes; and to explain, farther, from whence 
it arose that none of the authors earlier than Plutarch take any 
notice of Lykurgus as an agrarian equalizer. ‘These two difficul- 
ties will still remain, even if we overlook the gratuitous nature 
of Dr. Thirlwall’s supposition, or of any other supposition which 
can be proposed respecting the real Lykurgean measure which 
Plutarch is affirmed to have misrepresented. 

It appears to me that these difficulties are best obviated by 
adopting a different canon of historical interpretation. We can- 
not accept as real the Lykurgean land division described in the 
life of the lawgiver; but treating this account as a fiction, two 
modes of proceeding are open to us. We may either consider 
the fiction, as it now stands, to be the exaggeration and distortion 
of some small fact, and then try to guess, without any assistance, 
what the small fact was. Or we may regard it as fiction from 
first to last, the expression of some large idea and sentiment so 
powerful in its action on men’s minds at a given time, as to 
induce them to make a place for it among the realities of the 
past. Now the latter supposition, applied to the times of Agis 
the Third, best meets the case before us. The eighth chapter 
of the life of Lykurgus by Plutarch, in recounting the partition 
of land, describes the dream of king Agis, whose mind is full of 
two sentiments, — grief and shame for the actual condition of his 
country,— together with reverence for its past glories, as well as 
for the lawgiver from whose institutions those glories had eman- 
ated. Absorbed with this double feeling, the reveries of Agis go 
back to the old ante-Lykurgean Sparta, as it stood more than 
fiye centuries before. He sees, in the spirit, the same mischiefs 
and disorders as those which afflict his waking eye, — gross in- 
equalities of property, with a few insolent and luxurious rich, a 
crowd of mutinous and suffering poor, and nothing but fierce 
antipathy reigning between the two. Into the midst of this fro- 


] 
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ward, lawless, and distempered community, steps the venerable 
missionary from Delphi,—breathes into men’s minds new im- 
pulses, and an impatience to shake off ¢the old social and political 


) Adam, — and persuades the rich, voluntarily abnegating their 


temporal advantages, to welcome with satisfaction a new system, 
wherein no distinction shall be recognized, except that of good 
or evil desert.! Having thus regenerated the national mind, he 
parcels out the territory of Laconia into equal lots, leaving no 
superiority to any one. Fraternal harmony becomes the reign- 
ing sentiment, while the coming harvests present the gratifying 
spectacle of a paternal inheritance recently distributed, with the 
brotherhood contented, modest, and docile. Such is the picture 
with which “ mischievous Oneirus” cheats the fancy of the pa- 
triotic Agis, whispering the treacherous message that the gods 
have promised ham success in a similar attempt, and thus seduc- 
ing him into that fatal revolutionary course, which is destined to 
bring himself, his wife, and his aged mother, to the dungeon and 
the hangman’s rope.? 

That the golden dream just described was dreamed by some 
Spartan patriots is certain, because it stands recorded in Plu- 
tarch; that it was not dreamed by the authors of centuries 
preceding Agis, I have already endeavored to show; that the 
earnest feelings, of sickness of the present and yearning fur a 
better future under the colors of a restored past, which filled the 
soul of this king and his brother-reformers, — combined with the 
levelling tendency between rich and poor which really was inhe- 
rent in the Lykurgean discipline, — were amply sufficient to beget 
such a dream, and to procure for it a place among the great deeds 
of the old lawgiver, so much venerated and so little known, — 
this too I hold to be unquestionable. Had there. been any evi- 
dence that Lykurgus had interfered with private property, to the 
limited extent which Dr. Thirlwall and other able critics imag- 
ine, — that he had resumed certain lands unjustly taken by the 


1 Plutarch, Lykarg. c. 8. cuvéretce t7v yopav Gracay el¢ pécov Yévrac, & 
apxis avadacacVat,xal Cov per’ GAAnAwY dravrac, duareic Kat icoxAnpoue 
Toic Biowg yevouévove, TO 62 mpwreiov apeTH petidvtag: O¢ dAAne Erépy stpd¢g 
Erepov otx obone dtagopac, od’ dvicdryToc, TARY bony aloxpav poyag dpites 
kal Kaddy Exawvoc. "Exaywv d2 tT Adyy 7d Epyov, dtéveipe, etc 

* Plutarch, Agis, c. 19-20. 
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rich from the Achzans,-—I should have been glad to record it; 
but, finding no such evidence, I cannot think it necessary to 
presume the fact, simply in order to account for the story in 
Plutarch.1 , 

The various items in that story all hang together, and must be 
understood as forming parts of the same comprehensive fact, or 
comprehensive fancy. The fixed total of nine thousand Spartan, 
and thirty thousand Laconian lots,? the equality between them, 


1 T read with much satisfaction, in M. Kopstadt’s Dissertation, that the gen 
eral conclusion which I have endeavored to establish respecting the alleged 
Lykurgean redivision of property, appears to him successfully proved. 
(Dissert. De Rerum Laconic. Const. sect. 18, p. 138.) 

He supposes, with perfect truth, that, at the time when the first edition of 
these volumes was published, I was ignorant of the fact, that Lachmann and 
Kortiim had both called in question the reality of the Lykurgean redivision. 
In regard to Professor Kortiim, the fact was first brought to my knowledge, 
by his notice of these two volumes, in the Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 1846, 
No. 41, p. 649. 

Since the first edition, I have read the treatise of Lachmann (Die Spar 
tanische Staats Verfassung in ihrer Entwicklung und ihrem Verfalle, sect. 
10, p. 170) wherein the redivision ascribed to Lykurgus is canvassed. He, 
too, attributes the origin of the tale, as a portion of history, to the social and po- 
litical feelings current in the days of Agis the Third, and Kleomenés the Third. 
He notices, also, that it is in contradiction with Plato and Isokratés. Buta 
large proportion of the arguments which he brings to disprove it, are con- 
nected with ideas of his own respecting the social and political constitution 
of Sparta, which I think either untrue or uncertified. Moreover, he believes 
in the inalienability as well as the indivisibility of the separate lots of land, 
— which I believe to be just as little correct as their supposed equality. 

Kopstadt (p. 189) thinks that I have gone too far in rejecting every middle 
opinion. He thinks that Lykurgus must have done something, though 
much less than what is affirmed, tending to realize equality of individual 
property. 

I shall not say that this is impossible. If we had ampler evidence, per- 
haps such facts might appear. But as the evidence stands now, there is 
nothing whatever to show it. Nor are we entitled (in my judgment) to 
presume that it was so, in the absence of evidence, simply in order to make 
out that the Lykutgean mythe is only an exaggeration, and not entire 
fiction. 

* Aristotle (Polit. ii. 6,11) remarks that the territory of the Spartans 
would maintain fifteen hundred horsemen and thirty thousand hoplites, while 
the number of citizens was, in point of fact, less than one thousand. Dr. 
Thirlwall seems to prefer the reading of Géttling, — three thousand instead 
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and the rent accruing from each, represented by a given quantity 
of moist and dry produce,— all these particulars are alike true 
or alike uncertified. Upon the various numbers here given, many 
authors have raised calculations as to the population and produce 
of Laconia, which ‘appear to me destitute of any trustworthy 
foundation. Those who accept the history, that Lykurgus con- 
stituted the above-mentioned numbers both of citizens and of lots 
of land, and that he contemplated the maintenance of both num- 
bers in unchangeable proportion,— are perplexed to assign the 
means whereby this adjustment was kept undisturbed. Nor are 
they much assisted in the solution of this embarrassing problem 
by the statement of Plutarch, who tells us that the number re- 
mained fixed of itself, and that the succession ran on from father 
to son, without either consolidation or multiplication of parcels, 
down to the period when foreign wealth flowed into Sparta, as a 
consequence of the successful conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
war. Shortly after that period (he tells us) a citizen named 
Epitadeus became ephor, — a vindictive and malignant man, who, 
having had a quarrel with his son, and wishing to oust him from 
the succession, introduced and obtained sanction to a new Rhetra, 
whereby power was granted to every father of a family either to 
make over during life, or to bequeathe after death, his house and 
his estate to any one whom he chose.!_ But it is plain that this 
story (whatever be the truth about the family quarrel of Epita- 
deus) does not help us out of the difficulty. From the time of 
Lykurgus to that of this disinheriting ephor, more than four 
centuries must be reckoned: now, had there been real causes at 
work sufficient to maintain inviolate the identical number of lots 
and families during this long period, we see no reason why his 
new law, simply permissive and nothing more, should have over- 
thrown it. We are not told by Plutarch what was the law of 
succession prior to Epitadeus. If the whole estate went by law 
to one son in the family, what became of the other sons, to whom 
industrious acquisition in any shape was repulsive as. well as 
interdicted? If, on the other hand, the estate was divided be- 


of thirty thousand; but the latter seems better supported by MSS., and 
most suitable. 
' Plutarch, Agis, c. 5. 
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tween the sons equally (as it was by the law of succession at 
Athens), how can we defend the maintenance of an unchanged 
aggregate number of parcels? 

Dr. Thirlwall, after having admitted a modified interference 
with private property by Lykurgus, so as to exact from the 
wealthy a certain sacrifice in order to create lots for the poor, and 
to bring about something approaching to equi-producing lots for 
ell, observes: “The average amount of the rent, paid by the cul- 
tivating Helots from each lot, seems to have been no more than 
was required for the frugal maintenance of a family with six 

e persons. The right of transfer was as strictly confined as that 
of enjoyment; the patrimony was indivisible, inalienable, and 
descended to the eldest son; in default of a male heir, to the 
eldest daughter. The object seems to have been, after the number 
of the allotments became fixed, that each should be constantly 
represented by one head of a household. But the nature of the 
means employed for this end is one of the most obscure points of 
the Spartan system... .In the better times of the commonwealth, 
this seems to have been principally effected by adoptions and 
marriages with heiresses, which provided for the marriages of 
younger sons in families too numerous to be supported on their 
own hereditary property. It was then probably seldom necessary 
for the state to interfere, in order to direct the childless owner of 
an estate, or the father of a rich heiress, to a proper choice. But 
as all adoption required the sanction of the kings, and they had 
also the disposal of the hand of orphan heiresses, there can be 
little doubt that the magistrate had the power of interposing on 
such occasions, even in opposition to the wishes of individuals, to 
relieve poverty and check the accumulation of wealth.” (Hist. 
Gr. ch. 8, vol. i. p. 367). 

I cannot concur in the view which Dr. Thirlwall here takes 
af the state of property, or the arrangements respecting its trans 
mission, in ancient Sparta. Neither the equal modesty of pos 
session which he supposes, nor the precautions for perpetuating 
it, can be shown to have ever existed among the pupils of Ly- 
kurgus. Our earliest information intimates the existence of rich 
men at Sparta: the story of king Aristo and Agétus, in Herodo 
tus, exhibits to us the latter as a man who cannot be supposed to 
have had only just “ enough to maintain six persons frugally,” — 
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while his beautiful wife, whom Aristo coveted and entrapped 
from him, is expressly described as the daughter of opulent parents. 
Sperthiés and Bulis, the Talthybiads, are designated as belonging 
to a distinguished race, and among the wealthiest men in Sparta.! 
Demaratus was the only king of Sparta, in the days of Herodo- 
tus, who had ever gained a chariot-victory in the Olympic games ; 
but we know by the case of Lichas, during the Peloponnesian 
war, Evagoras, and others, that private Spartans were equally 
successful ;2 and for one Spartan who won the prize, there must 
of course have been many who bred their horses and started 
their chariots unsuccessfully. It need hardly be remarked, that 
chariot-competition at Olympia was one of the most significant 
evidences of a wealthy house: nor were there wanting Spartans 
who kept horses and dogs without any exclusive view to the 
games. We know from Xenophon that, at the time of the battle 
of Leuktra, “ the very rich Spartans” provided the horses to be 
mounted for the state-cavalry.3 These and other proofs, of the 
existence of rich men at Sparta, are inconsistent with the idea of 
a body of citizens each possessing what was about enough for the. 
frugal maintenance of six persons, and no more. 

As we do not find that such was in practice the state of prop- 
erty in the Spartan community, so neither can we discover that 
the lawgiver ever tried either to make or to keep it so. What 
be did was to impose a rigorous public discipline, with simple 
clothing and fare, incumbent alike upon the rich and the poor 
{this was his special present to Greece, according to Thucydidés,* 
and his great point of contact with democracy, according to Aris- 
totle) ; but he took no pains either to restrain the enrichment of 
the former, orto prevent the impoverishment of the latter. He 
meddled little with the distribution of property, and such neglect 
is one of the capital deficiences for which Aristotle censures him 
That philosopher tells us, indeed, that the Spartan law had made 
it dishonorable (he does not say, peremptorily forbidden) to buy 
or sell landed property, but that there was the fullest liberty both 


1 Herod. vi. 61. ola év0pdrav re dABiwy Yvyarépa, etc; vii. 184. 

? Herod. vi. 70-103 ; Thucyd. v. 50. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 11; Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. v. 3; Molpis ap. Athee 
um. iv. p. 141; Aristot. Polit. ii. 2, 5. 

4 Thucyd. i. 6; Aristot. Polit. iv. 7, 4,5; viii. 1, 3. 
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possessing a lot of land about adequate to the frugal maintenance 
of six persons, — of adoptions and marriages of heiresses arranged 


5, in his reference to the ephor Epitadeus, and the new law carried by that 
ephor), that the number of Spartan lots, nearly equal and rigorously indi- 
visible, remained with little or no change from the time of the original 
division, down to the return of Lysander, after his victorious close of the 
Peloponnesian war. Both acknowledge that they cannot understand by 
what regulations this long unalterability, so improbable in itself, was main- 
tained: but both affirm the fact positively. The period will be more than 
four hundred years if the original division be referred to Lykurgus: more 
than three hundred years, if the nine thousand lots are understood to date 
from the Messenian war. , 

If this alleged fact be really a fact, it is something almost without a 
parallel in the history of mankind: and before we consent to believe it, we 
ought at least to be satisfied that there is considerable show of positive evi- 
dence in its favor, and not much against it. But on examining Manso and 
Miiller, it will be seen that not only is there very slender evidence in its 
favor, — there is a decided balance of evidence against it. 

The evidence produced to prove the indivisibility of the Spartan lot, is a 
passage of Herakleidés Ponticus, c. 2 (ad. calc. Cragii, p. 504), twAciv d2 
yiv Aaxedatpoviosg aloypov vevduuiorat, — Tie apyatac poipac dvavéuerSac (or 
veveujodat) ovdévy éfeort. The first portion of this assertion is confirmed 
by, and probably borrowed from, Aristotle, who says the same thing, nearly 
in the same words: the second portion of the sentence ought, according to 
all reasonable rules of construction, to be understood with reference to the 
first part; that is, to the sale of the original lot. “To sell land, is held 
disgraceful among the Lacedsemonians, nor is it. permitted to sever off any 
portion of the original lot,” i.e. for sale. Herakleidés is not here speaking 
of the law of succession to property at Lacedsemon, nor can we infer from 
his words that the whole lot was transmitted entire to one son. No evidence 
except this very irrelevant sentence is produced by Miiller and Manso to 
justify their positive assertion, that the Spartan lot of land was indivisible 
in respect to inheritance. 

Having thus determined the indivisible transmission of lots to one son of 
a family, Manso and Miiller presume, without any proof, that that son must 
be the eldest: and Miiller proceeds to state something equally unsupported 
by proof: “The extent of his rights, however, was perhaps no farther than 
that he was considered master of the hoyse and property; while the other 
members of the family had an equal right to the enjoyment of it...... The 
master of the family was, therefore, obliged to contribute for all these to the 
syssitia, without which contribution no one was admitted.” — pp. 199, 200. 

All this is completely gratuitous, and will be found to produce as many 
difficulties in one way as it removes in another. 

The next law as to the transmission of property, which Manso states to 
eave prevailed, is, that all daughters were to marry without receiving any 
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with a deliberate view of providing for the younger children of 
numerous families, —of interference on the part of the kings to 


dowry, — the case of a sole daughter is here excepted. For this proposition 
he cites Plutarch, Apophtheg. Laconic. p. 227; Justin, iff 3; Atlian. V. H. 
vi. 6. These authors do certainly affirm, that there was euch a regulation, 
and both Plutarch and Justin assign reasons for it, real or supposed. “ Ly- 
kurgus, being asked why he directed that maidens should be married without 
dowry, answered, — In order that maidens of poor families might not remain 
unmarried, and that character and Virtue might be exclusively attended to 
in the choice of a wife.” The same general reason is given by Justin. Now 
the reason here given for the prohibition of dowry, goes, indirectly, to prove 
that there existed no such law of general succession, as that which had been 
before stated, namely, the sacred indivisibility of the primitive lot. For had 
this latter been recognized, the reason would have been obvious why daughters 
could receive no dowry ; the father’s whole landed property (and a Spartan 
could have little of any. other property, since he never acquired anything by 
industry) was under the strictest entail to his eldest son. Plutarch and 
Justin, therefore, while in their statement as to the matter of Tact, they 
warrant Manso in affirming the prohibition of dowry (about this matter of 
fact, more presently), do, by the reason which they give, discountenance his 
former supposition as to the indivisibility of the primitive family lots. 
Thirdly, Manso understands Aristotle (Polit. ii. 6,11), by the use of the 
adverb viv, to affirm something respecting his own time specially, and to im- 


_ply at the same time that the ancient custom had been the reverse. I cannot 


think that the adverb, as Aristotle uses it in that passage, bears out such a 
construction: viv d2, there, does not signify present time as opposed to past, but 
the antithesis between the actual custom and that which Aristotle pronounces 
to be expedient. Aristotle gives no indication of being aware that any 
material change had taken place in the laws of succession at Sparta: this is 
one circumstance, for which both Manso and Miiller, who both believe in the 
extraordinary revolution caused by the permissive law of the ephor Epita- 
deus, censure him. 

Three other positions are laid down by Manso abont the laws of property 
at Sparta. 1. A man might give away or bequeathe his land to whomsoever 
he pleased. 2. But none except childless persons could do this. 3. They 
could only give or bequeathe it to citizens who had no land of their own. 
Of these three regulations, the first is distinctly affirmed by Aristotle, and 
may be relied upon: the second is a restriction not noticed by Aristotle, and 
supported by no proof except that which arises out of the story of the ephor 
Epitadeus, who is said to have been unable to disinherit his son without 
causing a new law to be passed: the third is a pure fancy. 

So much for the positive evidence, on the faith of which Manso and 
Moller affirm the startling fact, that the lots of land in Sparta remained dis- 
tinct, indivisible, and unchanged in number, down to the close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. I venture to say that such positive evidence is far too weak 
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insure this object, — of a fixed number of lots of land, each repre- 
sented by one head of a household, — this picture is one, of which 


to sustain an affirmation in itself so improbable, even if there were no evi- 
dence on the other side for contradiction. But in this case there is powerful 
contradictory evidence. 

First, the assertions of these authors are distinctly in the teeth of Aristotle, 
whose authority they try to invalidate, by saying that he spoke altogether 
with reference to his own time at Sparta, and that he misconceived the prim- 
itive Lykurgean constitution. Now thismight form a reasonable ground of 
presumption against the competency of Aristotle, if the witnesses produced 
on the other side were older than he. Bat it so happens, that every one of 
the witnesses produced by Manso and Miiller, are younger than Aristotle : 
Herakleidés Ponticus, Plutarch, Justin, lian, etc. Nor is it shown that 
these authors copied from any source earlier than Aristotle, — for his testi- 
mony cannot be contradicted by any inferences drawn from Herodotus, 
Thucydidés, Xenophon, Plato, Isokratés, or Ephorus. None of these writers, 
anterior to, or contemporary with, Aristotle, countenance the fancy of equal, 
indivisible, perpetual lots, or prohibition of dowry. 

The fact is, that Aristotle is not only our best witness, but also our oldest 
witness, respecting the laws of property in the Spartan commonwealth. I 
could have wished, indeed, that earlier testimonies had existed, and I admit 
that even the most sagacious observer of 340-330 B. c. is liable to mistake 
when he speaks of one or two centuries before." But if Aristotle iz to be 
discredited on the ground of late date, what are we to say to Plutarch ? 
To insist on the intellectual eminence of Aristotle would be superfluous: 
and on this subject he is a witness the more valuable, as he had made care- 
ful, laborious, and personal inquiries into the Grecian governments generally, 
and that of Sparta among them,— the great point de mire for ancient specu- 
lative politicians. 

Now the statements of Aristotle, distinctly exclude the idea of equal, 
indivisible, inalienable, perpetual lots, — and prohibition of dowry. He par- 
ticularly notices the habit of giving very large dowries, and the constant 
tendency of the lots of land to become consolidated in fewer and fewer 
hands. He tells us nothing upon the subject which is not perfectly consist- 
ent, intelligible, and uncontradicted by any known statements belonging to 
his own, or to earlier times. But the reason why men refuse to believe him, 
and either set aside or explain away his evidence, is, that they sit down to 
the study with their minds full of the division of landed property ascribed 
to Lykurgus by Plutarch. I willingly concede that, on this occasion, we 
have to choose between Plutarch and Aristotle. We cannot reconcile them 
except by arbitrary suppositions, every onc of which breaks up the simplicity, 
beauty, and symmetry of Plutarch’s agrarian idea, — and every one of which 
still leaves the perpetuity of the original lots unexplained. And I have no 
hesitation in preferring the authority of Aristotle (which is in perfect conso- 
nance with what we indirectly gather from other authors, his contemporaries 
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the reality must not be sought on the banks of the Eurotas. 
The “ better times of the commonwealth,” to which he refers, 


and predecessors) as a better witness on every ground; rejecting the state- 
ment of Plutarch, and rejecting it altogether, with all its consequences. 

But the authority of Aristotle is not the only argument which may be 
urged to refute this supposition that the distinct Spartan lots remained 
unaltered in number down to the time of Lysander. For if the number of 
distinct lots remained undiminished, the number of citizens cannot have 
greatly diminished. Now the conspiracy of Kinadén falls during the life of 
Lysander, within the first ten years after the close of the Peloponnesian 
war: and in the account which Xenophon gives of that conspiracy, the 
paucity of the number ‘of citizens is brought out in the clearest and most 
emphatic manner. And this must be before the time when the new law of 
Epitadeus is said to have passed, at least before that law can have had room 
to produce any sensible effects. If, then, the ancient nine thousand lots 
still remained all separate, without either consolidation or subdivision, how 
are we to account for the small number of citizens at the time of the con- 
spiracy of Kinad6n ? 

This examination of the evidence, for the purpose of which I have been 
compelled to prolong the present note, shows—1. That the hypothesis of 
indivisible, inalienable Jots, maintained for a long period in undiminished 
number at Sparta, is not only sustained by the very minimum of affirmative 
evidence, but is contradicted by very good negative evidence. 2. That the 
hypothesis which represents dowries to daughters as being prohibited by 
law, is, indeed, affirmed by Plutarch, Elian, and Justin, but is contradicted 
by the better authority of Aristotle. 

The recent edition of Herakleidés Ponticus, published by Sehneidewin, in 
1847, since my first edition, presents an amended text, which completely 
bears out my interpretation. His text, derived from a fuller comparison of 
existing MSS., as well as from better critical judgment (see his Prolegg. c. 
iii. p. liv.), stands — wAciv 62 yiv Aaxedatpoviose aloxpdv vevduorat> rips 
62 dpyaiac potpac obdé EEeoriv (p. 7). It is plain that all this passage relates 
to sale of land, and not to testation, or succession, or division. Thus much 
negatively is certain, and Schneidewin remarks in his note (p. 53) that it contra- 
dicts Maller, Hermann, and Schomann, — adding, that the distinction drawn 
is, between land inherited from the original family lots, and land otherwise 
acquired, by donation, bequest, etc. Sale of the former was absolutely 
illegal: sale of the latter was discreditable, yet not absolutely illegal. Aris- 
totle in the Politics (ii.6, 10) takes no notice of any such distinction, between 
land inherited from the primitive lots, and land otherwise acquired. Nor 
was there, perhaps, any well-defined line of distinction, in a country of 
unwritten customs, like Sparta, between what was simply disgraceful and 
what was positively illegal. Schneidewin, in his note, however, assumes the 
original equality of the lots as certain in itself, and as being the cause of the 
prohibition: neither of which appears to me true. 
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may have existed in the glowing retrospect of Agis, but are not 
acknowledged in the sober appreciation of Aristotle. That the 
titizens were far more numerous in early times, the philosopher 
tells us, and that the community had in his day greatly declined 
in power, we also know: in this sense, the times of Sparta had 
doubtless once been better. We may even concede that during 
the three centuries succeeding Lykurgus, when they were con- 
tinually acquiring new territory, and when Aristotle had been 
told that they had occasionally admitted new citizens, so that the 
aggregate number of citizens had once been ten thousand, — we 
may concede that in these previous centuries the distribution of 
land had been less unequal, so that the disproportion between 
the great size of the territory and the small number of citizens 
was not so marked as it had become at the period which the 
philosopher personally witnessed; for the causes tending to aug- 
mented inequality were constant and uninterrupted in their work- 
ing. But this admission will still leave us far removed from the 
sketch drawn by Dr. Thirlwall, which depicts the Lykurgean 
Sparta as starting from a new agrarian scheme not far removed 
from equality of landed property, — the citizens as spontaneously 
disposed to uphold this equality, by giving to unprovided men 
the benefit of adoptions and heiress-marriages, — and the magis- 
trate as interfering to enforce this latter purpose, even in cases 
where the citizens were themselves unwilling. All our evidence 
exhibits to us both decided inequality of possessions and inclina- 
tions on the part of rich men, the reverse of those which Dr. 
Thirlwall indicates ; nor will the powers of interference which he 


I speak of this confused compilation still under the name of Herakleidés 
Ponticus, by which it is commonly known: though Schneidewin, in the 
second chapter of his Prolegomena, has shown sufficient reason for believing 
that there is no authority for connecting it with the name of Herakleidés. 
He tries to establish the work as consisting of Excerpta from the lost treatise 
of Aristotle’s zep? TloAcreiGy: which is well made out with regard to some 
parts, but not enough to justify his inference as to the whole. The article, 
wherein Welcker vindicates the ascribing of the work to an Excerptor of 
Herakleidés, is unsatisfactory (Kleine Schriften, p. 451). 

Beyond this irrelevant passage of Herakleidés Ponticus, no farther evidance 
is produced by Miiller and Manso to justify their positive assertion, that the 
Spartan lot of land was indivisible in respect to inheritance. 
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ascribes to the magistrate be found sustained by the chapter of 
Herodotus on which he seems to rest them. 


1 Herod. vi. 57, in enumerating the privileges and perquisites of the kings 
— diKalery dé pobvore tog BactAjag Técade potva- ratpobyou Te mapSévov 
mépt, é¢ Tov ikvéerat Exetv, Rv parep 6 natap abriv eyyuncy: Kal dddv 
Snmootéiwy zen’ Kal ny tic Serov naida wotécoPat E0éAn, BactAjuy bvavriov 
TrotéeoUat. 

It seems curious that tarpodyoc rap3evoc should mean a damsel who has 
to futher (literally, lucus a non lucendo): but I suppose that we must accept this 
apon the authurity of Julius Pollux and Timsus. Proceeding on this inte. 
pretation, Vulckenaer gives the meaning of the passage very justly: “ Orb= 
wuptias, necdum a patre desponsatee, si plures sibi vindicarent, fieretque 7 
‘witAnpoc, ut Athenis loquebantur, éxidsxoc, Sparte lis ista dirimebatur a 
vezibus solis.” 

Wow the judicial function here described, is something very different from 
the language of Dr. Thirlwall, that “the kings had the disposal of the hand 
of orphan heiresses in cases where the father had not signified his will.” 
Such aisposal would approach somewhat to that omnipotence which Aristo- 
phanés ( Vesp. 345) makes old Philokleon claim for the Athenian dikasts (an 
exaggeratiun well calculated to serve the poet’s purpose of making the 
dikasts appear monsters of caprice and injustice), and would be analogous 
to the power wnich English kings enjoyed three centuries ago as feudal 
guardians over wards. But the language of Herodotus is inconsistent with 
the idea that tue kings chose a husband for the orphan heiress. She was 
claimed, as of right, by persons in certain degrees of relationship to her, 
Whether the luw about dyyiorea, affinity carrying legal rights, was the 
same asat Athens, we cannot tell; but the question submitted for adjudication 
at Sparta, to the kings, and at Athens to the dikasteries, was certainly the 
same, agreeabty tu the above note of Valckenaer, — namely, to whom, among 
the various clammants for the marriage, the best legal title really belonged. 
It is, indeed, prububle enough, that the two royal descendants of Héraklés 
might abuse their judicial function, as there are various instances known in 
which they take bribes; but they were not likely to abuse it in favor of an 
unprovided youth. 

Next, as to adoption: Herodotus tells us that the ceremony of adoption 
was performed before the kings: probably enough, there was some fee paid 
with it. But this affurds no ground for presuming that they had any hand 
in determining whom whe childless father was to adopt. According to the 
Attic law about adoptivn, there were conditions to be fulfilled, consents to 
be obtained, the absence of disqualifying circumstances verified, etc; and 
some autherity before which this was to be done was indispensable (see 
Meier und Schéwann, Attisch. Prozess, b. iii. ch. ii. p. 436). At Sparta, 
such authority was vested by ancient custom in the king: but we are ‘not 
told, nor is it prol able, “ that he could interpose, in opposition to the wishes 
of individuals, ta relieve poverty,” as Dr. Thirlwall supposes. 
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To conceive correctly, then, the Lykurgean system, as far as 
obscurity and want of evidence will permit, it seems to me that 
there are two current misconceptions which it is essential to dis- 
card. One of these is, that the system included a repartition of 
landed property, upon principles of exact or approximative 
equality (distinct from that appropriation which belonged to the 
Dorian conquest and settlement), and provisions for perpetuating 
the number of distinct and equal lots. The other is, that it was 
first brought to bear when the Spartans were masters of all 
Laconia. The illusions created by the old legend, — which 
depicts Laconia as all one country, and all conquered at one 
stroke, — yet survive after the legend itself has been set aside as 
bad evidence: we cannot conceive Sparta as subsisting by itself 
without dominion over Laconia; nor Amykle, Pharis, and 
Geronthra, as really and truly independent of Sparta. Yet, 
if these towns were independent in the time of Lykurgus, much 
more confidently may the same independence be affirmed of the 
portions of Laconia which lie lower than Amykle down the 
valley of the Eurotas, as well as of the eastern coast, which 
Herodotus expressly states to have been originally connected 
with Argos. 

Discarding, then, these two suppositions, we have to consider 
the Lykurgean system as brought to bear upon Sparta and 
its immediate circumjacent district, apart from the rest of Laco- 
nia, and as not meddling systematically with the partition of 
property, whatever that may have been, which the Dorian con- 
querors established at their original settlement. Lykurgus does 
not try to make the poor rich, nor the rich poor; but he imposes 
upon both the same subjugating drill,! —the same habits of life, 
gentlemanlike idleness, and unlettered strength, — the same fare, 
clothing, labors, privations, endurance, punishments, and subordi- 
nation. It is a lesson instructive at least, however unsatisfactory, 
to political students, — that, with all this equality of dealing, he 
ends in creating a community in whom not merely the love of 
preéminence, but even the love of money, stands powerfully and 
specially developed. 

1 Sxépra dapaciuBporoc, Simonidés, apud Plutarch. Agesilaus, ¢. 1. 
® Aristotel. Polit. ii. 6, 9, 19, 28. 7d g:Adripzov — Td giAoypHparoy. 
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How far the peculiar of the primitive Sparta extended we 
have no means of determining; but its limits down the valley of 
the Eurotas were certainly narrow, inasmuch as it did nog reach 
so far as Amykle. Nor can we tell what principles the Dorian 
conquerors may have followed in the original allotment of lands 
within the limits of that peculiar. Equal apportionment is not 
probable, because all the individuals of a conquering band are 
seldom regarded as possessing equal claims; but whatever the 
original apportionment may have been, it remained without any 
general or avowed disturbance until the days of Agis the Third, 
and Kleomenés the Third. Here, then, we have the primitive 
Sparta, including Dorian warriors with their Helot subjects, but- 
no Periccki. And it is upon these Spartans separately, perhaps 
after the period of aggravated disorder and lawlessness noticed 
by Herodotus and Thucydidés, that the painful but invigorating 
discipline, above sketched, must have been originally brought 
to bear. 

The gradual conquest of Laconia, with the acquisition of 
additional lands and new Helots, and the formation of the order 
of Periceki, both of which were a consequence of it, —is to be 
considered as posterior to the introduction of the Lykurgean 
system at Sparta, and as resulting partly from the increased 
force which that system imparted. The career of conquest went 
on, beginning from Téleklus, for nearly three centuries, — with 
some interruptions, indeed, and in the case of the Messenian 
war, with a desperate and even precarious struggle, — so that in 
the time of Thucydidés, and for some time previously, the Spar- 
tans possessed two-fifths of Peloponnesus. And this series of 
new acquisitions and victories disguised the really weak point 
of the Spartan system, by rendering it possible either to plant 
the poorer citizens as Pericecki in a conquered township, or to 
supply them with lots of land, of which they could receive the 
produce without leaving the city,—-so that their numbers and 
their military strength were prevented from declining. It is 
even affirmed by Aristotle,! that during these early times they 
augmented the numbers of their citizens by fresh admissions, 
which of course implies the acquisition of additional lots of 


1 Aristot. Polit. ii..6, 12. 
VOL. II. 18* 27o0c. 
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land. But successful war, to use an expression substantially 
borrowed from the same philosopher, was necessary to their 
salvation: the establishment of their ascendency, and of their 
maximum of territory, was followed, after no very long interval, 
by symptoms of decline.! It will hereafter be seen that, at the 
period of the conspiracy of Kinadén (395 B. c.), the full citizens 
(called Homoioi, or Peers) were considerably inferior in number 
to the Hypomeidnes, or Spartans, who could no longer furnish 
their qualification, and had become disfranchised. And the 
loss thus sustained was very imperfectly repaired by the ad- 
mitted practice, sometimes resorted to by rich men, of asso- 
ciating with their own children the children of poorer citizens, 
and paying the contribution for these latter to the public 
tables, so as to enable them to go through the prescribed course 
of education and discipline, — whereby they became (under the 
title or sobriquet of Mothikes?) citizens, with a certain taint 
of inferiority, yet were sometimes appointed to honorable 
commands. 

Laconia, the state and territory of the Lacedemonians, was 
affirmed, at the time of its greatest extension, to have compre- 
hended a hundred cities,3 — this after the conquest of Messenia; 


' Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 22. Toryapody ~owlovro rodepvivres, GmdAovro dt 
Gpéayrec, etc. Compare also vii. 13, 15. 

? Plutarch, Kleomen. c. 8; Phylarch. ap. Athens. vi. p. 271. 

The strangers called Tpdgcyoc, and the illegitimate sons of Spartans, whom 
Xenophon mentions with eulogy, as “ having partaken in the honorable 
training of the city,” must probably have been introduced in this same way, 
by private support from the rich (Xenoph. Hellen. v. 3,9). The xenélasy 
must have then become practically much relaxed, if not extinct. 

* Strabo, viii. p. 362; Steph. Byz. AZSeca. 

Construing the word 7réAetc extensively, so as to include townships small 
as well as considerable, this estimate is probably inferior to the truth; since, 
even during the depressed times of modern Greece, a fraction of the ancient 
Laconia (including in that term Messenia) exhibited much more than one 
hundred bourgs. ; 

In reference merely to the territory called La Magne, between Calamata 
in the Messenian gulf and Capo di Magna, the lower part of the peninsula 
of Teenarus, see a curious letter, addressed to the Duc de Nevers, in 1618, 
(on occasion of a projected movement to liberate the Morea from the Turks, 
and to insure to him the sovereignty of it, as descendant of the Paleologi,) 

by a confidential agent whom he despatched thither, — M.Chateaurenaud, — 
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so thai it would include all the southern portion of Peloponne- 
sus, frum Thyrea, on the Argolic gulf, to the southern bank of 
the river Nedon, in its course into the Ionian sea. But Laconia, 
more strictly so called, was distinguished from Messenia, and 
was understood to designate the portion of the above-mentioned 
territory which lay to the east of Mount Taygetus. The con- 
quest of Messenia by the Spartans we shall presently touch 
upon; but that of Laconia proper is very imperfectly narrated 
to us. Down to the reign of Téleklus, as has been before re- 
marked, Amykle, Pharis, and Geronthre, were still Achzan: 
in the reign of that prince they were first conquered, and the 
Achwans either expelled or subjugated. It cannot be doubted 
that Amykle had been previously a place of consequence: in 
point of heroic antiquity and memorials, this city, as well as 
Therapne, seems to have surpassed Sparta. And the war of 
the Spartans against it is represented as a struggle of some mo- 
ment, — indeed, in those times, the capture of any walled city: 
was tedious and difficult. Timomachus, an Adgeid from Thebes,’ 


who sends to him “ une sorte de tableau statistique du Magne, ou sont énu- 
merés 125 bourgs ou villages renfermans 4,913 feux, et pouvans fournir 10,- 
000 combattans, dont 4,000 armés, et 6,000 sans armes (between Calamata 
and Capo di Magna).” (Mémoires de |’Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xv. 
1842, p. 329. Mémoire de M. Berger Xivrey.) 

This estimate is not far removed from that of Colonel Leake, towards the 
beginning of the‘present century, who considers that there were then in 
Mani (the same territory) one hundred and thirty towns and villages; and 
this too in a state of society exceedingly disturbed and insecure, — where 
private feuds and private towers, or pyrghi, for defence, were universal, 
and in parts of which, Colonel Leake says, “ I see men preparing the ground 
for cotton, with a dagger and pistols at their girdles. This, it seems, is the 
ordinary armor of the cultivator when there is no partic suspicion of 
danger: the shepherd is almost always armed with a musket.”...... “ The 
Maniotes reckon their population at thirty thousand, and their muskets at 
ten thousand.” (Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. i. ch. vii. pp. 243, 263-266.) 

Now, under the dominion of Sparta, all Laconia doubtless enjoyed com- 
plete internal security, so that the idea of the cultivator tilling his land in 
arms would be unheard of. Reasoning upon the basis of what has just been 
stated about the Maniote population and number of townships, one hundred 
moAetc, for all Laconia, is a very moderate computation. 

! Aristot. Acxwy. TloAcreia, ap. Schol. Pindar. Isthm. vii. 18. 

I agree with M. Boeckh, that Pindar himself identifies this march of the 
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at the head of a body of his countrymen, is said to have ren- 
dered essential service to the Spartans in the conquest of the 
Acheans of Amyklz ; and the brave resistance of the latter was 
commemorated by a monument erected to Zeus Tropzus, at 
Sparta, which was still to be seen in the time of Pausanias.! 
The Achzans of Pharis and Geronthre, alarmed by the fate of 
Amykle, are said to have surrendered their towns with little or 
no resistance : after which the inhabitants of all the three cities, 
either wholly or in part, went into exile beyond sea, giving place 
to colonists from Sparta.2 From this time forward, according to 
Pausanias, Amykle continued as a village. But as the Amy- 
klean hoplites constituted a valuable portion of the Spartan 
army, it must have been numbered among the cities of the 
Periceki, as one of the hundred; the distinction between a 
dependent city and a village not being very strictly drawn. 
The festival of the Hyacinthia, celebrated at the great temple 
of the Amyklean Apollo, was among the most solemn and 
venerated in the Spartan calendar.. 

It was in the time of Alkamenés, the son of Téleklus, that 
the Spartans conquered Helus, a maritime town on the left bank 
of the Eurotas, and reduced its inhabitants to bondage, — from 
whose name,° according to various authors, the general title 
Helots, belonging to all the serfs of Laconia, was derived. But 
of the conquest of the other towns of Laconia, — Gytheium, 
Akriz, Therapne, etc..— or of the eastern land on the coast 
of the Argolic gulf, including Brasize and Epidaurus Liméra, or 
the island of Kythéra, all which at one time belonged to the 
Argeian confederacy, we have no accounts. 

Scanty as our information is, it just enables us to make out a 
progressive igcrease of force and dominion on the part of the 
Spartans, resulting from the organization of Lykurgus. Of this 


Zégeids to Amykls with the original Herakleid conquest of Peloponnesus. 
(Note Criticze ad Pindar. Pyth, v. 74, p. 479.) 

1 Pausan. iii. 2, 6; iii. 12, 7. ? Pausan. iii. 22, 5. 

3 Pausan, iii. 19, 5. * Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 5, 11. 

5 Pausan. iii. 2, 7; iii. 20,6. Strabo, viii. p. 363. 

If it be true, as Pausanias states, that the Argeians aided Helus to resist, 
their assistance must probably have been given by sea; perhaps from Epi- 
daurus Liméra, or Prasise, when they formed part of the Argeian federation. 
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progress, a farther manifestation is found, besides the conquest 
of the Achzans in the south by Téleklus and Alkamenés, in 
their successful opposition to the great power of Pheidén the 
Argeian, related in a previous chapter. We ‘now approach the 
long and arduous efforts by which they accomplished the sul- 
jugation of their brethren the Messenian Dorians. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FIRST AND SECOND MESSENIAN WARS. 


Tuat there were two long contests between the Lacedemo- 
nians and Messenians, and that in both the former were com- 
. pletely victorious, is a fact sufficiently attested. And if we could 
trust the statements in Pausanias,— our chief and almost only 
authority on the subject, — we should be in a situation to recount 
the history of both these wars in considerable detail. But unfor- 
tunately, the incidents narrated in that writer have been gathered 
from sources which are, even by his own admission, undeserving 
of credit, — from Rhianus, the poet of Béné in Krete, who had 
composed an epic poem on Aristomenés and the second Mease- 
nian war, about B. c. 220,-——and from Myrén of Priéné, a prose 
author whose date is not exactly known, but belonging to the 
Alexandrine age, and not earlie? than the third century before 
the Christian era. From Rhianus, we have no right to expect 
trustworthy information, while the accuracy of Myrén is much 
depreciated by Pausanias himself, — on some points even too 
much, as will presently be shown. But apart from the mental 
habits either of the prose writer or the poet, it does not seem that 
_ any good means of knowledge were open to either of them, ex- 
cept the poems of Tyrtzus, which we are by no means, sure that 
they ever consulted. The account of the two wars, extracted from 
these two authors by Pausanias, is a string of tableaux, several 
of them, indeed, highly poetical, but destitute of historical ccher- 
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ence or sufficiency: and O. Miller has justly observed, that 
“ absolutely no reason is given in them for the subjection of Mes- 
senia.”1 They are accounts unworthy of being transcribed in 
detail into the pages of genuine history, nor can we pretend to 
do anything more than verify a few leading facts of the war. 
The poet Tyrteeus was himself engaged on the side of the 
Spartans in the second war, and it is from him that we learn the 
few indisputable facts respecting both the first and the second. 
If the Messenians had never been reéstablished in Peloponnesus, 
we should probably never have heard any farther details respect- 
ing these early contests. That reéstablishment, together with 
the first foundation of the city called Messéné on Mount Ithomé, 
was among the capital wounds inflicted on Sparta by Epamei- 
nondas, in the year B. c. 369, — between three hundred and two 
hundred and fifty years after the conclusion of the second Messe- 
nian war. The descendants of the old Messenians, who had 
remained for so long a period without any fixed position in Greece, 
were incorporated in the new city, together with various Helots 
and miscellaneous settlers who had no claim to a similar geneal 
ogy. The gods and heroes of the Messenian race were reveren- 
tially invoked at this great ceremony, especially the great Hero 
Aristomenés ;2 and the site of Mount Ithomé, the ardor of the 
newly established citizens, the hatred and apprehension of Sparta, 
operating as a powerful stimulus to the creation and multiplica- 
tion of what are called tradttions, sufficed to expand the few facts 
known respecting the struggles of the old Messenians into a varie- 
ty of details. In almost all these stories we discover a coloring 
unfavorable to Sparta, contrasting forcibly with the account given 
by Isokratés, in his Discoursé called Archidamus, wherein we 


' History of the Dorians, i. 7, 10 (note). It seems that Diodorus had 
given a history of the Messenian wars in considerable detail, if we may 
judge from a fragment of the last seventh book, containing the debate be- 
tween Kleonnis and Aristomenés. Very probably it was taken from Ephorus, 
— though this we do not know. 

For the statements of Pausanias respecting Myron and Rhianus, see iv. 6. 
Besides Myrén and Rhianus, however, he seems to have received oral state- 
ments from contemporary Messenians and Lacedemonians ; at least on some 
occasions he states and contrasts the two contradictory stories (iv. 4, 4; iv. 
5, 1). 

* Pausan. iv. 27, 2-3; Diodor. xv. 77. 
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read the view which a Spartan might take of the ancient con- 
quests of his forefathers. But a clear proof that these Messe- 
nian stories had no real basis of tradition, is shown in the contra- 
dictory statements respecting the principal Hero Aristomenés ; 
for some place him in the first, others in the second, of the two 
wars. Diodérus and Myrén both placed him in the first; Rhia- 
nus, in the second. Though Pausanias gives it as his opinion 
that the account of the latter is preferable, and that Aristomenés 
really belongs to the second Messenian war, it appears to me 
that the one statement is as much worthy of belief as the other, 
and that there is no sufficient evidence for deciding between 
them,—a conclusion which is substantially the same with that 
of Wesseling, who thinks that there were two persons named 
Aristomenés, one in the first and one in the second war.! This 
inextricable confusion respecting the greatest name in Messenian 
antiquity, shows how little any genuine stream of tradition can 
here be recognized. 

Pausanias states the first Messenian war as beginning in B. Cc. 
743 and lasting till B. c. 724, — the second, as beginning in B. Cc. 
685 and lasting till B. oc. 668. Neither of these dates rest upon 


1§ee Diodor. Fragm. lib. viii. vol. iv. p. 30: in his brief summary of 
Messenian events (xv. 66), he represents it as a matter on which authors 
differed, whether Aristomenes belonged to the first or second war. Clemens 
Alexand. (Prot. p. 36) places him in the /jirst, the same as Myron, by men- 
tioning him as having killed Theopompus. 

Wesseling observes (ad Diod. 1. c.), “ Duo fuerunt Aristomenes, uterque 
in Messeniorum contra Spartanos bello illustrissimus, alter posteriore, priore 
alter bello.” 

Unless this duplication of homonymous persons can be shown to be 
probable, by some collateral evidence, I consider it only as tantamount to 
a confession, that the difficulty is insoluble. 

Pausanias is reserved in his manner of giving judgment, — 6 pévrot ’Apio- 
rouévnc ObEy ye Eng yéyover éni rod modénov rod doréuov (iv.6). Miil- 
ler (Dorians, i. 7, 9) goes much too far when he affirms that the statement 
of Myrén was “ in the teeth of all tradition.” Miiller states incorrectly the 
citation from Plutarch, Agis, c. 21 (see his Note 4). Plutarch there says 
nothing about Zyrteus: he says that the Messenians affirmed that their hero 
Aristomenés had killed the Spartan-king Theopompus, whereas the Lacedm- 
monians said, that he had only wounded the king. According to both ac- 
counts, then, it would appear that Aristomenés belonged to the jirst Messe- 
nian war, not to the second. 
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any assignable positive authority ; but the time assigned to the: 
first war seems probable, while that of the second is apparently 
too early. Tyrtzus authenticates both the duration of the first 
war, twenty years, and the eminent services rendered in it by 
the Spartan king Theopompus.! He says, moreover, speaking 
during the second war, “ the fathers of our fathers conquered 
‘Messéné ;” thus loosely indicating the relative dates of the two. 

The Spartans (as we learn from Isokratés, whose words date 
from a time when the city of Messéné was only a recent founda- 
tion) professed to have seized the territory, partly in revenge for 
the impiety of the Messenians in killing their own king, the Hera- 
kleid Kresphontés, whose relative had appealed to Sparta for aid, 
— partly by sentence of the Delphian oracle. Such were the 
causes which had induced them first to invade the country, and 
they had conquered it after a strugglé of twenty years.2 The 
Lacedzmonian explanations, as given in Pausanias, seem for the 
most part to be counter-statements arranged after the time when 
the Messenian version, evidently the interesting and popular 
account, had become circulated. 

It has already been stated that the Lacedemonians and Mes- 
senians had a joint border temple and sacrifice in honor of Arte- 
mis Limnatis, dating from the earliest times of their establish- 
ment in Peloponnesus. The site of this temple, near the upper 
course of the river Nedon, in the mountainous territory north-east 
of Kalamata, but west of the highest ridge of Taygetus, has 
recently been exactly verified, — and it seems in these early days 


1 Tyrteus, Fragm. 6, Gaisford. But Tyrteus ought not to be understood 
to affirm distinctly (as Pausanias, Mr. Clinton, and Miiller, all think) that 
Theopompus survived and put a close to the war: his language might 
consist with the supposition that Theopompus had been slain in the war, — 
“Ov dia (Theopompus), Mecogvny eldAopev ebpiyopor. 

For we surely might be authorized in saying —“ It was through Epa- 
meinondas that the Spartans were conquered and humbled ; or it was through 
Lord Nelson that the French fleet was destroyed in the last war,” though 
both of them perished in the accomplishment. 

Tyrteeus, therefore, does not contradict the assertion, that Theopompus 
was slain by Aristomenés, nor can he be cited as a witness to prove that 
Aristomenés did not live during the first Messenian war; which is the pur 
pose for which Pausanias quotes him (iv. 6). 

* Isokratés (Archidamus), Or. vi. pp. 121-122. 
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to have belonged to Sparta. That the quarrel began at one of 
these border sacrifices was the statement of both parties, Lacede- 
monians and Messenians. According to the latter, the Lacedx- 
monian king Téleklus laid a snare for the Messenians, by dressing 
up some youthful Spartans as virgins, and giving them daggers; 
whereupon a contest ensued, in which the Spartans were worsted 
and Téleklus slain. That Téleklus was slain at the temple by 
the Messenians, was also the account of the Spartans, — but they 
affirmed that he was slain in attempting to defend some young 
Lacedemonian maidens, who were sacrificing at the temple, against 
outrageous violence from the Messenian youth.! In spite of the 
death of this king, however, the war did not actually break out 


1 Strabo (vi. p. 257) gives a similar account of the sacrilege and murder- 
ous conduct of the Messenian” youth at the temple of Artemis Limnatis. 
His version, substantially agreeing with that of the Lacedsmonians, seems 
to be borrowed from Antiochus, the contemporary of Thucydidés, and is 
therefore earlier than the foundation of Messéné by Epameinondas, from 
which event the philo-Messenian statements take their rise. Antiochus, writ- 
ing during the plenitude of Lacedssmonian power, would naturally look 
upon the Messenians as irretrievably prostrate, and the impiety here nar- 
rated would in his mind be the natural cause why the divine judgments 
overtook them. Ephorus gives_a similar account (ap. Strabo. vi. p. 280). 

Compare Herakleidés Ponticus (ad caleem Cragii De Rep. Laced. p. 528) 
and Justin, iii. 4. 

The possession of this temple of Artemis Limnatis,—and of the Ager 
Dentheliates, the district in which it was situated,— was a subject of con- 
stant dispute between the Lacedsemonians and Messenians after the founda- 
tion of the city of Messéné, even down to the time of the Roman emperor 
Tiberius (Tacit. Annal. iv. 43). See Stephan. Byz. v. AeAdaviot; Pausan. 
iii. 2,6; iv. 4, 2; iv. 31,3. Strabo, viii. p. 362. 

From the situation of the temple of Artemis Limnatis, and the description 
of the Ager Dentheliates, see Professor Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes. i. pp. 5- 
11. He discovered two boundary-stones with inscriptions, dating from the 
time of the early Roman emperors, marking the confines of Lacedeemon and 
Messéné ; both on the line of the highest ridge of Taygetus, where the waters 
separate east and west, and considerably to the eastward of the temple of 
Artemis Limnatis, so that at that time the Ager Dentheliates was considered 
a part of Messenia. 

I now find that Colonel Leake (Peloponnesiaca, p. 181) regards these 
Inscriptions, discovered by Professor Ross, as not proving that the temple of 
Artemis Limnatis was situated near the spot where they were found. His 
authority weighs much with me on such a point, though the arguments which 
he here employs do not seem to me cunclusive. 
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until some little time after, when Alkamenés and Theopompus 
were kings at Sparta, and Antiochus and Androklés, sons of Phin- 
tas, kings of Messenia. The immediate cause of it was a private 
altercation between the Messenian Polycharés (victor at the fourth 
Olympiad, B.c. 764) and the Spartan Euephnus. Polycharés, 
having been grossly injured by Euzphnus, and his claim for 
redress having been rejected at Sparta, took revenge by aggres- 
sions upon other Lacedzemonians ; the Messenians refused to give 
him up, though one of the two kings, Androklés, strongly insisted 
upon doing so, and maintained his opinion so earnestly against 
the opposite sense of the majority and of his brother Antiochus, 
that a tumult arose, and he was slain. The Lacedzmonians, 
now resolving upon war, struck the first blow without any formal 
declaration, by surprising the border tgwn of Ampheia, and put- 
ting its defenders to the sword. They farther overran the Messe- 
nian territory, and attacked some other towns, but without success. 
Euphaés, who had now succeeded his father Antiochus as king 
of Messenia, summoned the forces of the country and-carried on 
the war against them with energy and boldness. For the first 
four years of the war, the Lacedsmonians made no progress, and 
even incurred the ridicule of thé old men of their nation as faint- 
hearted warriors: in the fifth year, however, they undertook a 
more vigorous invasion, under their two kings, Theopompus and 
Polydérus, who were met by Euphaés with the full force of the 
Messenians. A desperate battle ensued, in which it does not 
seem that either side gained much advantage: nevertheless, the 
Messenians found themselves so much enfeebled by it, that they 
were forced to take refuge on the fortified mountain of Ithoémé, 
abandoning the rest of the country. In their distress, they sent 
to solicit counsel and protection from Delphi, but their messenger 
brought back the appalling answer that a virgin, of the royal 
race of Aupytus, must be sacrificed for their salvation: in the 
tragic scene which ensues, Aristodémus puts to death his own 
daughter, yet without satisfying the exigencies of the oracle. The 
war still continued, and in the thirteenth year of it another hard- 
fought battle took place, in which the brave Euphaés was slain, 
but the result was again indecisive. -Aristodémus, being elected 
king in his place, prosecuted the war strenuously: the fifth year 
of his reign is signalized by a third general battle, wherein the 
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Corinthians assist the Spartans, and the Arcadians and Sikyon- 
ians are on the side of Messenia; the victory is here decisive 
on the side of Aristodémus, and the Lacedemonians are driver 
back into their own territory.! It was now their turn to send 
envoys and ask advice from the Delphian oracle; while the re- 
maining events of the war exhibit a series, partly of stratagems 
to fulfil the injunctions of the priestess, — partly of prodigies in 
which the divine wrath is manifested against the Messenians. 
The king Aristodémus, agonized with the thought that he has 
slain his own daughter without saving his country, puts an end 
to his own life.2 In the twentieth year of the war, the Messe- 
nians abandoned Ithémé, which the Lacedszemonians razed to the 
ground: the rest of the country being speedily conquered, such 
of the inhabitants as did not flee either to Arcadia -or to Eleusis, 
were reduced to complete submission. 

Such is the abridgment of what Pausanias? gives as the nar- 
rative of the first Messenian war. Most of his details bear the 
evident stamp of mere late romance; and it will easily be seen 
that the sequence of events presents no plausible explanation of 
that which is really indubitable, — the result. The twenty years’ 
war, and the final abandonment of Ithémé, is attested by Tyrtezus 
beyond all doubt, as well as the harsh treatment of the con- 
quered. “Like asses, worn down by heavy burdens,” says the 


1 It is, perhaps, to this occasion that the story of the Epeunakti, in 
Theopompus, referred (ap. Athens. vi. p. 271), — Helots adopted into the 
sleeping-place of their masters, who had been slain in the war, and who were 
subsequently enfranchised. 

The story of the Parthenis, obscure and unintelligible as it is, belongs to 
the foundation of the colony of Taras, or Tarentum (Strabo, vi. p. 279). 

2 See Plutarch, De Superstitione, p. 168. 

* See Pausan. iv. 6-14. 

An elaborate discussion is to be seen in Manso’s Sparta, on the authorities 
whom Pansanias has followed in his History of the Messenian Wars, 18te 
Beilage, tom. ii. p. 264. 

“It would evidently be folly (he observes, p. 270), to suppose that in the 
history of the Messenian wars, as Pausanias lays them before us, we possess . 
the true history of these events.” 

4 Tyrteeus, Fragm. 5, 6 (Schneidewin). 

C. F. Hermann conceives the treatment of the Messenians after the first 
war, as mild, in comparison with what it became after the second (Lehrbuch 
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Spartan poet, “they were compelled to make over to their mas- 
ters an entire half of the produce of their fields, and to come in 
the garb of woe to Sparta, themselves and their wives, as mourn- 
ers at the decease of the kings and principal persons.” The 
revolt of their descendants, against a yoke so oppressive, goes 
by the name of the second Messenian war. 

Had we possessed the account of the first Messenian war as 
given by Myrén and Diodorus, it would evidently have been 
very different from the above, because they included Aristome- 
nés in it, and to him the leading parts would be assigned. As 
the narrative now stands in Pausanias, we.are not. introduced to 
that great Messenian hero,—the Achilles of the epic of Rhi- 
anus, !—- until the second war, in which his gigantic proportions 
stand prominently forward. He is the great champion of his 
country in the three battles which are represented as taking 
place during this war: the first, with indecisive result, at Derz; 
the second, a signal victory on the part of the Messenians, at the 
Boar’s Grave; the third, an equally signal defeat, in consequence 
of the traitorous flight of Aristokratés, king of the Arcadian 
Orchomenus, who, ostensibly embracing the alliance of the Mes- 
senians, had received bribes from Sparta. Thrice did Aris- 
tomenés sacrifice to Zeus Ithomatés the sacrifice called Heka- 
tomphonia,? reserved for those who had slain with their own 
hands a hundred enemies in battle. At the head of a chosen 
band, he carried his incursions more than once into the heart of 
the Lacedemonian territory, surprised Amykle and Pharis, and 
even penetrated by night into the unfortified precinct of Sparta 
itself, where he suspended his shield, as a token of defiance, in 
the temple of Athéné Chalkicekus. Thrice was he taken pris- 
oner, but on two occasions marvellously escaped before he could 
be conveyed to Sparta: the third occasiortwas more fatal, and 
he was cast by order of the Spartans into the Keadas, a deep, 
rocky cavity in Mount Taygetus, into which it was their habit to 
precipitate criminals. But even in this emergency the divine 


der Griech. StaatsalterthOmer, sect. 31), a supposition which the emphatic 
words of Tyrteeus render inadmissible. 

’ This is the express comparison introduced by Pausanias, iv. 5, 2. 

* Plutarch, Sept. Sapient. Convivium, p. 159. 
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aid! was not withheld from him. While the fifty Messenians 
who shared his punishment, were all killed by the shock, he 
alone was both supported by the gods so as to reach the bottom 
unhurt, and enabled to find an unexpected means of escape. 
For when, abandoning all hope, he had wrapped himself up in his 
cloak to die, he perceived a fox creeping about among the dead 
bodies : waiting until the animal approached him, he grasped its 
tail, defending himself from its bites as well as he could by 
means of his cloak; and being thus enabled to find the aperture 
by which the fox had entered, enlarged it sufficiently for crawl- 
ing out himself. To the surprise both of friends and enemies, 
he again appeared, alive and vigorous, at Eira. That fortified 
mountain on the banks of the river Nedon, and near the Ionian 
sea, had been occupied by the Messenians, after the battle in 
which they had been bo-rayed by Aristokratés, the Arcadian ; it 
was there that they had concentrated their whole force, as in the 
former war at Ithémé, abandoning the rest of the country. 
Under the conduct of Aristomenés, assisted by the prophet Theo- 
klus, they maintained this strong position for eleven years. At 
length, they were compelled to abandon it; but, as in the case of 
Ithémé, the final determining circumstanceseare represented to 
have been, not any superiority of bravery or organization on the 
part of the Lacedsmonians, but treacherous betrayal and strata- 
gem, seconding the fatal decree of the gods. Unable to main- 
tain Eira longer, Aristomenés, with his sons, and a body of his 
countrymen, forced his way through the assailants, and quitted 
the country, — some of them retiring to Arcadia and Elis, and 
finally migrating to Rhegium. He himself passed the remain- 
der of his days in Rhodes, where he dwelt along with his son-in- 
law, Damagétus, the ancestor of, the noble Rhodian family, 
called the Diagorids, celebrated for its numerous Olympic 
victories. 


1 Pausan. iv. 18, 4. "Aptorouévyny dé &¢ re ra GAAG Vedv ric, cai 67 Kal réTe 
épvAaccer. , 

Plutarch (De Herodot. Malignitat. p. 856) states that Herodotus had men- 
tioned Aristomenés as having been made prisgner by the Lacedemonians. 
but Plutarch must here have been deceived by his memory, for Herodotus 
Joes not mention Aristomenés. 
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Such are the main features of what Pausanias calls! the 
second Messenian war, or of what ought rather to be called 
the Aristomeneis of the poet Rhianus. That after the founda- 
tion of Messéné, and the recall of the exiles by Epameinondas, 
favor and credence was found for many tales respecting the 
prowess of the ancient hero whom they invoked? in their liba- 
tions, — tales well calculated to interest the fancy, to vivify the 
patriotism, and to inflame the anti-Spartan antipathies, of the new 
inhabitants, — there can be little doubt. And the Messenian 
maidens of that day may well have sung, in their public proces- 
sional sacrifices,3 how “ Aristomenés pursued the flying Lacedzx- 
monians down to the mid-plain of Stenyklérus, and up to the 
very summit of the mountain.” From such stories, traditions 
they ought not to be denominated, Rhianus may doubtless have 
borrowed; but if proof were wanting to show how completely 
he looked at his materials from the point of view of the poet, 
and not from that of the historian, we should find it in the re- 
markable fact noticed by Pausanias. Rhianus represented Leo- 
tychides as having been king of Sparta during the second Mes- 
senian war; now Leotychides, as Pausanias observes, did not 
reign until near a°century and a half afterwards, during the 
Persian invasion.‘ 


! The narrative in Pausanias, iv. 15-24. 

According to an incidental notice in Herodotus, the Samians affirmed that 
they had aided Lacedemon in war against Messéné, — at what period we de 
not know (Herodot. iii. 56). 

3 Tod 62 Meconviove olda atricg ini raig orovdaic ’Aptorouévyy Neixopn- 
dove xadovvrac (Pausan. ii. 14,5). The practice still continued in his time. 

Compare, also, Pausan. iv. 27,3; iv. $2, 8-4. 

* Pausanias heard the song himself (iv. 16, 4) —’EméAeyov dopa rd al e¢ 
ude Ere gddpevov : — ° 

"Eg te pécov wédtov ZrevuKanprov Eo r’ dpo¢ &xpov 
Eimer’ "Aptoropévne toi¢g Aaxedatpoviotc. 

According to one story, the Lacedsemonians were said to have got posses- 
sion of the person of Aristomenés, and killed him: they found in him a 
hairy heart (Steph. Byz. v. ’Avdavia). 

4 Pausan. iv. 15, 1. 

Perhaps Leotychides was king during the last revolt of the Helots, or Mes- 
senians, in 464 5. c., which is called the third Messenian war. He seems to 
have been then in exile, in consequence of his venality during the Thessalian 
expedition, —but not yet dead (Herodot. vi. 72). Of the reality of what 
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To the great champion of Messenia, during this war, we may 
yppose, on the side of Sparta, another remarkable person, less 
striking as a character of romance, but more interesting, in 
many ways, to the historian,—I mean, the poet Tyrteus, a 
native of Aphidne in Attica, an inestimable ally of the Lacede- 
monians during most part of this second struggle. According 
to a story, — which, however, has the air partly of a boast of 
the later Attic orators, the Spartans, disheartened at the first 
euccesses of the Messenians, consulted the Delphian oracle, and 
were directed to ask for a leader from Athens. The Athenians 
complied by sending Tyrteus, whom Pausanias and Justin 
represent as a lame man and a schoolmaster, despatched with 
a view of nominally obeying the oracle, and yet rendering no 
real assistance.| This seems to be a coloring put upon the 
story by later writers, but the intervention of the Athenians in 
the matter, in any way, deserves little credit.2 It seems more 
probable that the legendary connection of the Dioskuri with 
Aphidne, celebrated at or near that time by the poet Alkman, 
brought about, through the Delphian oracle, the presence of the 
Aphidnean poet at Sparta. Respecting the lameness of Tyr- 
tzeus, we can say nothing: but that he was a schoolmaster (if we 
are constrained to employ an unsuitable term) is highly probable, 
— for in that day, minstrels, who composed and sung poems, 
were the only persons from whom the youth received any men- 


Mr. Clinton calls the third Messenian war, in 490 B. c., I see no adequate 
proof (see Fast. Hell. vol. i. p. 257). 

The poem of Rhianus was entitled Meoonviaxa. He also composed Oec- 
oadixad, "HAaxa, "Ayaixa. See the Fragments,— they are very few, —in 
Diintzer’s Collection, pp. 67-77. 

He seems to have mentioned Nikoteleia, the mother of Aristomenés (Fr. 
ii. p. 73): compare Pausan. iv. 14, 5. . 

I may remark, that Pausanias, throughout his account of the second Mes- 
senidn war, names king Anaxander as leading the Lacedsmonian troops; 
but be has no authority for so doing, as we see by iv. 15,1. It is a pure 
calculation of his own, from the rarépwr rarépec of Tyrteeus. 

1 Pausan. iv. 15, 3; Justin, iii, 5,4. Compare Plato, Legg. ii. p. 630, 
Diodor. xv. 66; Lycurg. cont. Leokrat. p. 162. Philochorus and Kallisthe- 
nés also represented him as a native of Aphidne in Attica, which Strabo 
controverts upon slender grounds (viii. p. 362) ; Philochor. Fr. 56 (Didot). 

? Plutarch, Theseus, c. $33; Pausan. i. 41,5; Welcker, Alkman. Fragm 
p- 20. 
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tal training. Moreover, his sway over the youthful mind is par- 
ticularly noted in the compliment paid to him, in after-days, by 
king Leonidas: “‘Tyrtzus was an adept in tickling the souls of 

youth.”! We see enough to satisfy us that he was by birth a 
stranger, though he became a Spartan by the subsequent recom- 
pense of citizenship conferred upon him,—that he was sent 
through the Delphian oracle, — that he was an impressive and 
efficacious minstrel, and that he had, moreover, sagacity enough 
to employ his talents for present purposes and diverse needs; 
being able, not merely to reanimate the languishing courage of 

the baffled warrior, but also to soothe the discontents of the 
mutinous. That his strains, which long maintained undiminished 
popularity among the Spartans,? contributed much to determine 
the ultimate issue of this war, there is no reason to doubt; nor is 
his name the only one to attest the susceptibility of the Spartan 
mind in that day towards music and poetry. The first establish- 
ment of the Karneian festival, with its musical competition, at 
Sparta, falls during the period assigned by Pausanias to the 
second Messenian war: the Lesbian harper, ‘Terpander, who 
gained the first recorded prize at this solemnity, is affirmed to 
have been sent for by the Spartans pursuant to a mandate from 
the Delphian oracle, and to have been the means of appeasing 
a sedition. In like manner, the Kretan Thalétas was invited 
thither during a pestilence, which his art, as it is pretended, con- 
tributed to heal (about 620 B.c.); and Alkman, Xenokritus, 
Polymnastus, and Sakadas, ali foreigners by birth, found favora- 
ble reception, and acquired popularity, by their music and poetry. 

With the exception of Sakadas, who is a little later, all these 
names fall in the same century as Tyrteus, between 660 B. c.-— 
610 B.c. The fashion which the Spartan music continued for 
a long time to maintain, is ascribed chiefly to the genius of 

Terpander.3 

The training in which a Spartan passed his life consisted of 

exercises warlike, social, and religious, blended together. While 
the individual, strengthened by gymnastics, went through his 


1 Plutarch, Kleomen. c. 2. ’Ayaddc véwy puyde alxadAaecy, 
3 Philochorus, Frag. 56, ed. Didot ; Lycurgus cont. Leokrat. p. 163. 
3 See Plutarch, De Musica, pp. 1134, 1142, 1146. 
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painful lessons of fatigue, endurance, and aggression, — the citi- 
zens collectively were kept in the constant habit of simultaneous 
and regulated movement in the warlike march, in the religious 
dance, and in the social procession. Music and song, being con- ° 
stantly employed to direct the measure and keep alive the spirits 
of these multitudinous movements, became associated with the- 
most powerful feelings which the habitual self-suppression of a 
Spartan permitted to arise, and especially with those sympathies 
which are communicated at once to an assembled crowd; indeed, 
the musician and the minstrel were the only persons who ever 
addressed themselves to the feelings of a Lacedzmonian assembly. 
Moreover, the simple music of that early day, though destitute 
of artistical merit, and superseded afterwards by more compli- 
cated combinations, had, nevertheless, a pronounced ethical char- 
acter ; 1¢ wrought much more powerfully on the impulses and 
resolutions of the hearers, though it tickled the ear less grate- 
fully, than the scientific compositions of after-days. Farther, 
each particular style of music had its own appropriate mental 
effect, —the Phrygian mode imparted a wild and maddening 
stimulus; the Dorian mode created a settled and deliberate 
resolution, exempt alike from the desponding and from the im- 
petuous sentiments.2 What is called the Dorian mode, seems to 
be in reality the old native Greek mode, as contradistinguished 
from the Phrygian and Lydian,—these being the three primi- 
tive modes, subdivided and combined only in later times, with 
which the first Grecian musicians became conversant. It prob- 
ably acquired its title of Dorian from the musical celebrity of 
Sparta and Argos, during the seventh and sixth centuries before 
the Christian era; but it belonged as much to the Arcadians and 
Achezans as to the Spartans and Argeians. And the marked 
ethical effects, produced both by the Dorian and the Phrygian 
modes in ancient times, are facts perfectly well-attested, however 
difficult they may be to explain upon any general theory of music. 


1 Thucyd. v. 69; Xenoph. Rep. Laced. c. 13. 

* See the treatise of Plutarch, De Musicd, passim, especially c. 17, p. 1136, 
etc; 33, p. 1143. Plato, Republ. iii. p. 399; Aristot. Polit. viii. 6, 5-8. 

The excellent treatise De Metris Pindari, prefixed by M. Boeckh to his 
edition of Pindar, is full of instruction upon this as well as upon all other 
points connected with the Grecian music (see lib. iii. c. 8, p. 288). 
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That the impression produced by Tyrteus at Sparta, there- 
fore, with his martial music, and emphatic exhortations to bravery . 
in the field, as well as union at home, should have been very con- 
siderable, is perfectly consistent with the character both of the age 
and of the people; especially, as he is represented to have ap- 
peared pursuant to the injunction of the Delphian oracle. From 
the scanty fragments remaining to us of his elegies and anapests, 
however, we can satisfy ourselves only of two facts: first, that 
the war was long, obstinately contested, and dangerous to Sparta 
as well as to the Messenians; next, that other parties in Pelo- 
ponnesus took part on both sides, especially on the side of the 
Messenians. So frequent and harassing were the aggressions of 
the latter upon the Spartan territory, that a large portion of the 
border land was left uncultivated: scarcity ensued, and the pro- 
prietors of the deserted farms, driven to despair, pressed for a re- 
division of the landed property in the state. It was in appeasing 
these discontents that the poem of Tyrtzus, called Eunomia, 
“ Legal order,” was found signally beneficial.! It seems certain 
that a considerable portion of the Arcadians, together with the 
Pisate and the Triphylians, took part with the Messenians ; 
there are also some statements numbering the Eleians among 
their allies, but this appears not probable. The state of the 
case rather seems to have been, that the old quarrel between the 
Eleians and the Pisate, respecting the right to preside at the 
Olympic games, which had already burst ferth during the pre- 
ceding century, in the reign of the Argeian Pheidon, still con- 
tinued. Unwilling dependents of Elis, the Pisatze and Triphy- 
lians took part with the subject Messenians, while the masters 
at Elis and Sparta made common cause, as they had before done 
against Pheidén.2 Pantaleén, king of Pisa, revolting from Elis, 
acted as commander of his countrymen in cooperation with the 
Messenians; and he is farther noted for having, at the period 
of the 34th Olympiad (644 B. c.), marched a body of troops to 
Olympia, and thus dispossessed the Eleians, on that occasion, 
of the presidency: that particular festival, — as well as the 8th 


1 Aristot. Polit. v. 7, 1; Pausan. iv. 18, 2. 
* Pausan. vi. 12, 2; Strabo, viii. p. 355, where the Nécropog dzéyovos 
mean the Pylians of Tryphylia. 
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Olympiad, in which Pheidén interfered, —- and the 104th Olym- 
piad, in which the Arcadians marched in, — were always marked 
on the Eleian register as non-Olympiads, or informal celebra- 
tions. We may reasonably connect this temporary triumph of 
the Pisatans with the Messenian war, inasmuch as they were no 
match for the Eleians single-handed, while the fraternity of 
Sparta with Elis is in perfect harmony with the scheme of 
Peloponnesian politics which we have observed as prevalent 
sven before and during the days of Pheidén.! The second 


1 Respecting the position of the Eleians and Pisate during the second 
Messenian war, there is confusion in the different statements: as they can- 
not all be reconciled, we are compelled to make a choice. 

That the Eleians were allies of Sparta, and the Pisatans of Messenia, and 

that the contests of Sparta and Messenia were mixed up with those of Elis 
and Pisa about the agonothesia of the Olympic games, is conformable to one 
distinct statement of Strabo (viii. pp. 355, 358), and to the passage in Phavori- 
nus v. Atyeiac, and is, moreover, indirectly sustained by the view given in 
Pausanias respecting the relations between Elis and Pisa (vi. 22, 2), whereby 
it clearly appears that the agonothesia was a matter of standing dispute 
between the two, until the Pisatans were finally crushed by the Eleians in 
the time of Pyrrhus, son of Pantaleén. Farther, this same view is really 
conformable to another passage in Strabo, which, as now printed, appears 
to contradict it, but which is recognized by Maller and others as needing 
‘orrection, though the correction which they propose seems to me not the 
pest. The passage (viii. p. 362) stands thus: [IAcovaxig 6’ brodéunoav 
(Messenians and Lacedsemonians) dca rd¢ drocracetc roy Meconviav. Tiv 
udy oby mMpOTyY KaTaKTyoLy avTav gnot Tupraiog tv roig rotjpact Kara Tove 
rév narépwv narépag yevéodas tiv 62 devrépav, cad’ Fy éAdpevos ovppayoue 
HaAciovg xat'Apyeiove xat Iicarde drrécrgoay, ’Apxadwv piv ’Apioroxpa- 
“nv Tov ’Opyouévov Baotdéa rapexouévur orparyydv, Tlcaraéyv d? Tlavra- 
ledvra rov Opugadinvog frvixa gnow atric orparnyzoas Tov wéAguov Toi¢ 
laxeda:poviorc, etc. Here it is obvious that, in the enumeration of allies, 
he Arcadians ought to have been included; accordingly, both O. Miller 
und Mr. Clinton (ad annum 672 8.0.) agree in altering the passage thus: 
they insert the words xa? "Apxadag after the word '’HAsiovc, so that 
both Eleians and Pisatans appear as allies of Messenia at once. I sabmit 
that this is improbable in itself, and inconsistent with the passage of Strabo 
proviously noticed: the proper way of altering the passage is, in my judg- 
ment, to substitute the word “Apxadag in place of the word ’HAcioug, 
which makes the two passages of Strabo consistent with each other, and 
hardly does greater violence to the text. 

As opposed to the view here adopted, there is, undoubtedly, the passage 
of Pausanias (iv. 15, 4) which numbers the Eleians among the allies of Mes 
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Messenian war will thus stand as beginning somewhere about 
the 33d Olympiad, or 648 B. c., between seventy and cighty 
years after the close of the first, and lasting, according to Pau- 
sanias, seventeen years; according to Plutarch, more than 
twenty years.! 


senia, and takes no notice of the Pisatssz. The affirmation of Jalius Africanus 
(ap. Eusebium Chronic. i. p. 145, that the Pisate revolted from Elis in the 
80th Olympiad, and celebrated the Olympic games themselves until Ol. 52, 
for twenty-two successive ceremonies) is in contradiction, —first, with Pau- 
sanias (vi. 22, 2), which appears to me a clear and valuable statement, from 
its particular reference to the three non-Olympiads, — secondly, with Pausa- 
nias (v. 9, 4), when the Eleians in the 50th Olympiad determine the number 
of Hellanodikw. I agree with Corsini (Fasti Attici, t. iii. p. 47) in setting 
aside the passage of Julius Africanus: Mr. Clinton (F. H. p. 253) is dis- 
pleased with Corsini for this suspicion, but he himself virtually does the 
same thing; for, in order to reconcile Jul. Africanus with Pausanias, he 
introduces a supposition quite different from what is asserted by either of 
them; ¢. e. a joint agonothesia by Eleians and Pisatans together. This 
hypothesis of Mr. Clinton appears to me gratuitous and inadmissible: Afri- 
canus himself meant to state something quite different, and I imagine him 
to have been misled by an erroneous authority. See Mr. Clinton, F. H. ad. 
ann. 660 B.C. to 580 B. Cc. 

? Plutarch, De Sera Num. Vind. p. 548; Pausan. iv. 15,1; iv. 17, 8; iv. 28, 2. 

The date of the second Messenian war, and the interval between the 
second and the first, are points respecting which also there is irreconcilable 
discrepancy of statement; we can only choose the most probable: -see the 
passages collected and canvassed in O. Miiller (Dorians, i, 7, 11, and in Mr. 
Clinton, Fast. Hellen. vol. i. Appendix 2, p. 257). 

According to Pausanias, the second war lasted from 3.c. 685-668, and 
there was an interval between the first and the second war of thirty-nine years. 
Justin (iii. 5) reckons an interval of eighty years; Eusebius, an interval of 
ninety years. The main evidence is the passage of Tyrteus, wherein that 

poet, speaking during the second war, says, “ The fathers of our fathers 
conquered Messéné.” 

Mr. Clinton adheres very nearly to the view of Pausanias; he supposes — 
that the real date is only six years lower (679-662). But 1 agree with 
Clavier (Histoire des Premiers Temps de la Gréce, t. ii. p- 233) and O. 
Moller (I. c.) in thinking that an interval of thirty-nine years is too short to 
suit the phrase of fathers’ fathers. Speaking in the present year (1846), it 
would not be held proper to say, “ The fathers of our fathers carried on the war 
between 1793 and the peace of Amiens :” we should rather say, “ ‘The fathers 
of our fathers carried on the American war and the Seven Years’ war.”. An 
age is marked by its mature and even elderly members, — by those between 
thirty-five and fifty-five years of age. 
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“Many of the Messenians who abandoned their country after 
this second conquest are said to have found shelter and sympathy 
among the Arcadians, who admitted them to a new home and 
gave them their daughters in marriage; and who, moreover, 
punished severely the treason of Aristokratés, king of Orcho- 
menus, in abandoning the Messenians at the battle of the Trench. 
That perfidious leader was put to death, and his race dethroned, 
while the crime as well as the punishment was farther com- 
memorated by an inscription, which was to be seen near the 
altar of Zeus Lykeeus, in Arcadia. The inscription doubtless 
existed in the days of Kallisthenés, in the generation after the 
restoration of Messéné. But whether it had any existence prior 
to that event, or what degree of truth there may be in the story 
of Aristokratés, we are unable to determine :! the son of Aristo- 
kratés, named Aristodémus, is alleged in another authority to 
have reigned afterwards at Orchomenus.2 That which stands 
strongly marked is, the sympathy of Arcadians and Messenians 
against Sparta, — a sentiment which was in its full vigor at the 
time of the restoration of Messéné. 

The second Messenian war was thus terminated by the complete 
subjugation of the Messenians. Such of them as remained in 
the country were reduced to a servitude probably not less hard 
than that which Tyrtzus described them as having endured be- 
tween the first war and the second. In after-times, the whole 


Agreeing as I do here with O. Maller, against Mr. Clinton, I also agree 
with him in thinking that the best mark which we possess of the date of the 
second Messenian war is the statement respecting Pantaleén: the 34th Olym- 
piad, which Pantaleén celebrated, probably fell within the time of the war; 
which would thus be brought down much later than the time assigned by 
Pausanias, yet not so far down as that named by Eusebius and Justin: the 
exact year of its commencement, however, we have no means of fixing. 

Krebs, in his discussions on the Fragments of the lost Books of Diodorus, 
thinks that that historian placed the beginning of the second Messenian war 
m the 35th Olympiad (B. c. 640) (Krebs, Lectiones Diodorex, pp. 254-260). 

1 Diodor. xv. 66; Polyb. iv. 83, who quotes Kallisthenés ; Paus. viii. 5, 8. 
Neither the Inscription, as cited by Polybius, nor the allusion in Plutarch 
(De Sera Numin. Vindicta, p. 548), appear to fit the narrative of Pausanias, 
for both of them imply secret and long-concealed treason, tardily brought to 
light by the interposition of the gods; whereas, Pausanias describes the 
treason of Aristokratés, at the battle of the Trench, as palpable and flagrant. 

* Herakleid. Pontic. ap. Diog. Laért. i. 94. 
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territory which figures on the map as Messenia,— south of the 
river Nedon, and westward of the summit of Taygetus, — ap- 
pears as subject to Sparta, and as forming the western portion of 
Caconia ; distributed, in what proportion we know not, between 
Pericckic towns and Helot villages. By what steps, or after 
what degree of farther resistance, the Spartans conquered this 
country, we have no information; but we are told that they made 
over Asiné to the expelled Dryopes from the Argolic peninsula 
and Moth6né to the fugitives from Nauplia.! Nor do we hear 
of any serious revolt from Sparta in this territory until one hun- 
dred and fifty years afterwards,? subsequent to the Persian inva- 
sion, — a revolt which Sparta, after serious efforts, succeeded in 
crushing. So that the territory remained in her power until her 
defeat at Leuktra, which led to the foundation of Messéné by 
Epameinondas. The fertility of the plains, — especially of the 
central portion near the river Pamisus, so much extolled by ob- 
servers, modern as well as ancient, — rendered it an acquisition 
highly valuable. At some time or other, it must of course have 
been formally partitioned among the Spartans, but it is probable 
that different and successive allotments were made, according as 
the various portions of territory, both to the east and to the west 
of Taygetus, were conquered. Of all this we have no in- 
formation.3 

‘Imperfectly as these two Messenian wars are known to us, we 
may see enough to warrant us in making two remarks. Both 
were tedious, protracted, and painful, showing how slowly the 
results of war were then gathered, and adding one additional 
illustration to.prove how much the rapid and instantaneous con- 
quest of Laconia and Messenia by the Dorians, which the Hera- 
kleid legend sets forth, is contradicted by historical analogy. 
Both were characterized by a similar defensive proceeding on 


1 Pausan. iv. 24, 2; iv. 34,6; iv. 35, 2. * Thucyd. i. 101. 

> Pausanias says, Ty pev GAAnv Meoconviay, nAgY Tie ’Actvaiuy, avro? 
dveAayxavor, etc. (iv. 24, 2.) 

In an apophthegm ascribed to king Polydorus, leader of the Spartans 
during the first Messenian war, he is asked, whether he is really taking arms 
against his brethren, to which he replies, ‘‘ No; I am only marching to the 
unallotted portion of the territory. ” (Plutarch, Apophthegm. Lakonic. p. 
231.) —ént riv dxAjpwrov xepar. 
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the part of the Messenians,— the occupation of a mountain 
difficult of access, and the fortification of it for the special pur- 
pose and resistance, — Ithémé (which is said to have had already 
& sMull town upon it) in the first war, Eira in the second. 
It is reasonable to infer from hence, that neither their principal 
town Svenyklérus, nor any other town in their country, was 
strongly fortified, so as to be calculated to stand a siege; that 
there were no walled towns among them analogous to Mykenz 
and Tiryns on the eastern portion of Peloponnesus ; and that, per- 
haps, what were called towns were, like Sparta itself, clusters 
of unfortified villages. The subsequent state of Helotism into . 
which they were reduced is in consistency with this dispersed 
village residence during their period of freedom. 

The relations of Pisa and Elis form a suitable counterpart 
and sequel to those of Messenia and Sparta. Unwilling sub- 
jects themselves, the Pisatans had lent their aid to the Messe- 
nians,— and their king, Pantaleén, one of the leaders of this 
combined force, had gained so great a temporary success, as 
to dispossess the Eleians of the agonothesia or administration 
of the games for one Olympic ceremony, in the 34th Olym- 
piad. Though again reduced to their condition of subjects, 
they manifested dispositions to renew their revolt at the 
48th Olympiad, under Damophén, the son of Pantaleén, and 
the Eleians marched into their country to put them down, but 
were persuaded to retire by protestations of submission. At 
length, shortly afterwards, under Pyrrhus, the brother of Damo- 
phén, a serious revolt broke out. The inhabitants of Dyspon- 
tium, and the other villages in the Pisatid, assisted by those of 
Makistus, Skillus, and the other towns in Triphylia, took up 
arms to throw off the yoke of Elis; but their strength was in- 
adequate to the undertaking. They were completely conquered ; 
Dyspontium was dismantled, and the inhabitants of it obliged to 
flee the country, from whence most of them emigrated to the 
colonies of Epidamnus and Apollonia, in Epirus. The inhabi- 
tants of Makistus and Skillus were also chased from their abodes, 
while the territory became more thoroughly subject to Elis than 
it had been before. These incidents seem to have occurred 
about the 50th Olympiad, or B. c. 580; and the dominion of 
Elis over her Pericekic territory was thus as well assured as that 


ae 
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of Sparta.! The separate denominations both of Pisa and Tri- 
phylia became more and more merged in the sovereign name of 
Elis: the town of Lepreum alone, in Triphylia, seems to have 
maintained a separate name and a sort of half-autonomy down 
to the time of the Peloponnesian war, not without perpetual 
struggles against the Eleians.2 But towards the period of the 
Peloponnesian war, the political interests of Lacedzmon had be- 
come considerably changed, and it was to her advantage to main- 
tain the independence of the subordinate states against the 
superior: accordingly, we find her at that time upholding the 
autonomy of Lepreum. From what cause the devastation of 
the Triphylian towns by Elis, which Herodotus mentions as hay- 
ing happened in his time, arose, we do not know; the fact seems 
to indicate a continual yearning for their original independence, 
which was still commemorated, down to a much later period, by 
the ancient Amphiktyony, at Samikum, in Triphylia, in honor of 
Poseid6én, — a common religious festival frequented by all the 
Triphylian towns and celebrated by the inhabitants of Makistus, 
who sent round proclamation of a formal truce for the holy period.? 
The Lacedzemonians, after the close of the Peloponnesian warg” 
had left them undisputed heads of Greece, formally upheld the 
independence of the Triphylian towns against Elis, and seem to 
have countenanced their endeavors to attach themselves to the 
Arcadian aggregate, which, however, was never fully accom- 
plished. Their dependence on Elis became loose and uncertain, 
but was never wholly shaken off.4 

1 Pausan. vi. 22, 2; v. 6,3; v.10, 2; Strabo, viii. pp. 355-357. 

The temple in honor of Zeus at Olympia, was first erected by the Elcians, 
out of the spoils of this expedition (Pausan. v. 10, 2). 

* Thucyd. v. 31. Even Lepreum is characterized as Eleian, however ( Aris- 
toph. Aves, 149): compare also Steph. Byz. v. Tptpudia, 7 "HAic. 

Even in the 6th Olympiad, an inhabitant of Dyspontium is proclaimed 
as victor at the stadium, under the denomination of “an Eleian from Dyspon- 
tium;” proclaimed by the Eleians of course, —the like in the 27th Olym- 
piad: see Stephan. Byz. v. Avorévriov, which ‘shows that the inhabitants of 
the Pisatid cannot have rendered themselves independent of Elis in the 26th 
Olympiad, as Strabo alleges (viii. p. 355). 

3 Herodot. iv. 149; Strabo, viii. p. 343. 

* Diodor. xiv. 17; xv. 77; Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 2, 23, 26. 


It was about this period, probably, that the idea of the local evonymus, 
Triphylus, son of Arkas, was first introduced (Polyb. iv. 77). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
CONQUESTS OF SPARTA TOWARDS ARCADIA AND ARGOLIS. 


I HAVE described in the last two chapters, as far as our im- 
perfect evidence permits, how Sparta came into possession both 
of the southern portion of Laconia along the coast of the Euro- 
tas down to its mouth, and of the Messenian territory westward. 
Her progress towards Arcadia and Argolis is now to be sketched, 
so as to conduct her to that position which she occupied during 
the reign of Peisistratus at Athens, or about 560-540 B. c..—a 
time when she had reached the maximum of her territorial pos- 
sessions, and when she was confessedly the commanding state 
in Hellas. 

The central region of Peloponnesus, called Arcadia, had never 
received any emigrants from without. Its indigenous inhabitants, 
—a strong and hardy race of mountaineers, the most numerous 
Hellenic tribe in the peninsula, and the constant hive for merce- 
nary troops,! — were among the rudest and poorest of Greeks, 
retaining for the longest period their original subdivision into 
a number of petty hill-villages, each independent of the other ; 
while the union of all who bore the Arcadian name, — though 
they had some common sacrifices, such as the festival of the Ly- 
kean Zeus, of Despoina, daughter of Poseidén and Démétér, 
and of Artemis Hymnia,2 -— was more loose and ineffective than 
that of Greeks generally, either in or out of Peloponnesus. 
The Arcadian villagers were usually denominated by the names 


2 Hermippus ap. Athenw. i. p. 27. "Avdparod &x Dovyiac, drd 0 ’Apxadiac 
énixobpovc. Also, Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 23. wAeiorov 62 pidov Tov ‘EAAn- 
viKOy TO ’Apkadixdy ein, etc. 

? Pansan. viii. 6, 7; viii. 37, 6; viii. 88, 2. Xenias, one of the generals of 
Greek mercenaries in the service of Cyrus the younger, a native of the 
Parrhasian district in Arcadia, celebrates with great solemnity, during the 
march upward, the festival and games of the Lyksa (Xenoph. Anabas. i. 2, 
10; compare Pindar, Olymp. ix. 142). 

Many of the forests in Arcadia contained not only wild boars, but bears, 
in the days of Pausanias (viii. 23, 4). 

19* 
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of regions, cvincident with certain ethnical subdivisions, — the 
Azianes, the Parrhasii, the Mznalii (adjoining Mount Mznalus), 
the Eutrésii, the Avgytx, the Skirite, etc.1 Some considerable 
towns, however, there were, — aggregations of villages or demes 
which had been once autonomeus. Of these, the principal were 
Tegea and Mantineia, bordering on Laconia and Argolis, —Or- 
chomenus, Pheneus, and Stymphalus, towards the north-east, 
bordering on Achaia and Phlius,— Kleitér and Herza, west- 
ward, where the country is divided from Elis and Triphylia by 
the woody mountains of Pholoé and Erymanthus, — and Phiga- 
leia, on the south-western border near to Messenia. The most 
powerful of all were Tegea and Mantineia,? — conterminous 
towns, nearly equal in force, dividing between them the cold and 
high plain of Tripolitza, and separated by one of those capricious 
torrents which only escapes through katabothra. To regulate 
the efflux of this water was a difficult task, requiring friendly 
cooperation of both the towns: and when their frequent jealousies 
brought on a quarrel, the more aggressive of the two inundated 
the territory of its neighbor as one means of annoyance. The 
power of Tegea, which had grown up out of nine constituent 
townships, originally separate,3 appears to have been more an- 
cient than that of its rival; as we may judge from its splendid 
heroic pretensions connected with the name of Echemus, and 
from the post conceded to its hoplites in joint Peloponnesian 


1 Pausan. viii. 26, 5; Strabo, viii. p. 388. 

Some geographers distributed the Arcadians into three subdivisions, 
Azanes, Parrhasii, and Trapezuntii. Azan passed for the son of Arcas, and 
his lot in the division of the paternal inheritance was said to have contained 
seventeen towns (d¢ EAayev ’ACnv). Stephan. Byz. v. ’Alavia — Ilappacia. 
Kleitér seems the chief place in Azania, as far as we can infer from geneal- 
ogy (Pausan. viii. 4,2, 3). seus, or Paos, from whence the Azanian suitor 
of the daughter of Kleisthenés presented himself, was between Kleitér and 
Psdphis (Herod. vi. 127; Paus. viii. 23, 6). A Delphian oracle, however, 
reckons the inhabitants of Phigaleia, in the south-western corner of Arcadia, 
among the Azanes (Paus. viii. 42, 3). 

The burial-place of Arcas was supposed to be on Mount Meenalus (Paus. 
viii. 9, 2). 

* Thucyd. v. 65. Compare the description of the ground in Professor 
Ross (Reisen im Peloponnes. iv. 7). 

3 Strabo, viii. p. 337. 
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armaments, which was second in distinction only to that of the 
Lacedemonians.! If it be correct, as Strabo asserts,? that the 
incorporation of the town of Mantineia, out of its five separate 
demes, was brought about by the Argeians, we may conjecture 
that the latter adopted this proceeding as a means of providing 
some check upon their powerful neighbors of Tegea. The plain 
common to Tegea and Mantineia was bounded to the west by 
the wintry heights of Meenalus,3 beyond which, as far as the 
boundaries of Laconia, Messenia, and Triphylia, there was noth- 
ing in Arcadia but small and unimportant townships, or villages, 
— without any considerable town, before the important step taken 
by Epameinondas in founding Megalopolis, a short time after the 
battle of Leukira. The mountaineers of these regions, who 
joined Epameinondas before the battle of Mantineia, at a time 
when Mantineia and most of the towns of Arcadia were opposed 
to him, were so inferior to the other Greeks in equipment, that 
thoy still carried as their chief weapon, in place of the spear, 
nothing better than the ancient club.4 


1 Herodot. ix. 27. 

* Strabo, l.c. Mantineia is reckoned among the oldest cities of Arcadia 
(Polyb. ii. 54). Both Muantineia and Orchomenus had originally occupied 
very lofty hill-sites, and had been rebuilt on a larger scale, lower down, 
nearer to the plain (Pausan. viii. 8, 3; 12,4; 13, 2). 

In regard to the relations, during the early historical period, between 
Sparta, Argos, and Arcadia, there is a new fragment of Diodorus (among 
those recently published by Didot out of the Excerpta in the Escurial library, 
Fragment. Historic. Grecor. vol. ii. p. viii.). The Argeians had espoused 
the cause of the Arcadians against Sparta; and at the expense of consider- 
able loss and suffering, had regained such-portions of Arcadia as she had 
conquered. The king of Argos restored this recovered territory to the 
Arcadians: but the Argeians generally were angry that he did not retain it 
end distribute it among them as a reward for their losses in the contest. 
They rose in insurrection against the king, who was forced to flee, and take 
refuge at Tegea. 

We have nothing to illustrate this fragment, nor do we know to what king, 
date, or events, it relates. 

3 Mavadin édvoxeipepog (Delphian Oracle, ap. Paus. viii. 9, 2). 

4 Xenophon, in describing the ardor with which Epameinondas inspired 
his soldiers before this final battle, says (vii. 5,20), tpoStiuwe pév EAevaodvto 
ol immeic ra Kpavn, KeAebovtog Excivov: Erweypagdovro dé kal Tév ’ApKa- 
dwy drdirar, pirmada Evovtrec, O¢ OnBaior Svrecg: mavreg dd 
$xovGvro Kal Adyxac Kal payxaipac, xal éAaunpbvoyto ta¢ donidac. 
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Both Tegea and Mantineia held several of these smaller Arca- 
dian townships near them in a sort of dependence, and were 
anxious to extend this empire over others: during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, we find the Mantineians establishing and garrisoning 
a fortress at Kypsela among the Parrhasii, near the site in which 
Megalopolis was afterwards built.! But at this period, Sparta, 
as the political chief of Hellas, having a strong interest in 
keeping all the Grecian towns, small and great, as much isolated 
from each other as possible, and in checking all schemes for the 
formation of local confederacies,— stood forward as the pro- 
tectress of the autonomy of these smaller Arcadians, and drove 
back the Mantineians within their own limits.2. At a somewhat 
later period, during the acmé of her power, a few years before 
the battle of Leuktra, she even proceeded to the extreme length 
of breaking up the unity of Mantineia itself, causing the walls to 
- be razed, and the inhabitants to be again parcelled into their five 
original demes, — a violent arrangement, which the turn of po- 
litical events very soon reversed.3 It was not until after the 
battle of Leuktra and the depression of Sparta that any mea- 
sures were taken for the formation of an Arcadian political 
confederacy ;4 and even then, the jealousies of the separate 
cites rendered it incomplete and short-lived. The great perma- 
nent change, the establishment of Megalopolis, was accomplished 


It is hardly conceivable that these Arcadian clubmen should have pos- 
sessed a shield and a full panoply. ‘Fhe language of Xenophon in calling 
them hoplites, and the term éreypadgovto, properly referring to the inscription 
on the shield, appear to be conceived in a spirit of contemptuous sneering, 
proceeding from Xenophon’s miso-Theban tendencies: “The Arcadian hop- 
lites, with their clubs, put themselves forward to be as good as the Thebans.” 
That these tendencies of Xenophon show themselves in expressions very 
unbecoming to the dignity of history (though curious as evidences of the 
time), may be seen by vii. 5,12, where he says of the Thebans, — évravJ3a 
67 of wip mvéovres, ol vevixnxdtes Tode Aaxedatpoviove, ol TH rar? 
mhéovec, etc. 

1 Thucyd. v. 33, 47, 81. 

* Thucyd.1.c. Compare the instructive speech of Kleigenés, the envoy 
from Akanthus, addressed to the Lacedsmonians, 8. c. 382 (Xen. Hellen 
v. 2, 15-16). 

* Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 1-6; Diodor. xv. 19. 

4 Xenovh. Hellen. vi. 5, 10-11; vii. 1, 23-25, 
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by the ascendency of Epameinondas. Forty petty Arcadian 
townships, among those situated to the west of Mount Menalus, 
were aggregated into the new city: the jealousies of Tegea, 
Mantineia, and Kleitér, were for a while suspended; and cekists 
came from all of them, as well as from the districts of the Me- 
nalii and Parrhasii, in order to impart to the new establishment 
a genuine Pan-Arcadian character.! It was thus there arose for 
the first time a powerful city on the borders of Laconia and Mes- 
senia, rescuing the Arcadian townships from their dependence on 
Sparta, and imparting to them political interests of their own, 
which rendered them, both a check upon their former chief 
and a support to the reéstablished Messenians. = 

It has been necessary thus to bring the attention of the reader 
for one moment to events long posterior in the order of time 
(Megalopolis was founded in 370 B. c.), in order that he may 
understand, by contrast, the general course of those incidents of 
the earlier time, where direct accounts are wanting... The north- 
ern boundary of the Spartan territory was formed by some of 
the many small Arcadian townships or districts, several of which 
were successively conquered by the Spartans and incorporated 
with their dominion, though at what precise time we are unable 
tosay. Weare told that Charilaus, the reputed nephew and 
ward of Lykurgus, took A¢gys, and that he also invaded the 
territory of Tegea, but with singular ill-success, for he was de- 
feated and taken prisoner :2 wealso hear that the Spartans took 
Phigaleia by surprise in the 30th Olympiad, but were driven out 
again by the neighboring Arcadian Oresthasians.3 During the 
second Messenian war, the Arcadians are represented as cor- 
dially seconding the Messenians: and it may seem perhaps 
singular that, while neither Mantineia nor Tegea are mentioned 


1 Pausan. viii. 27,5. No cekist is mentioned from Orchomennus, though 
three of the petty townships contributing (ovvreAotvra) to Orchomenus were 
embodied in the new city. The feud between the neighboring cities of 
Orchomenus and Mantineia was bitter (Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 11-22). Orcho- 
menus and Hérsea both opposed the political confederation of Arcadia. 

The oration of Demosthenés, trip MeyadoroAtray, strongly attests the — 
Importance of this city, especially c. 10, — édv pév dvaipeSdar Kai deosxcoda 
ev, loxyvpoi¢ Aaxedaipovioig eb Sb¢ éoriy eivat, etc. 

* Pansan. iii. 2,6; fii. 7, 3; viii. 48, 3. 3 Pausan. vili. 89, 2. 
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in this war, the more distant town of Orchomenus, with its king 
Aristokratés, takes the lead. But the facts of the contest come 
before us with so poetical a coloring, that we cannot venture to 
draw apy positive inference as to the times to which they are 
referred. 

(Enus! and Karystus seem to have belonged to the Spartans 
in the days of Alkman: moreover, the district called Skiritis, 
bordering on the territory of Tegea,— as well as Belemina and 
Maleatis to the westward, and Kary to the eastward and south- 
eastward, of Skiritis,—- forming altogether the entire northern 
frontier of Sparta, and all occupied by Arcadian inhabitants, — 
had been conquered and made part of the Spartan territory? be- 
fore 600 B. c. And Herodotus tells us, that at this period the 
Spartan kings Leon and Hegesiklés contemplated nothing less 
than the conquest of entire Arcadia, and sent to ask from the 
Delphian oracle a blessing on their enterprise.3 The priestess 
dismissed their wishes as extravagant, in reference to the whole 
of Arcadia, but encouraged them, though with the usual equivo- 
cations of language, to try their fortune against Tegea. Flushed 
with their course of previous success, not less than by the favora- 
ble construction which they put upon the words of the oracle, 
the Lacedzmonians marched against Tegea with such entire con- 
fidence of success, as to carry with them chains for the purpose 


1 Alkman, Fr. 15, Welcker; Strabo, x. p. 446. 

* That the Skirites were Arcadians is well known (Thuc. v.47; Steph. 
Byz. v. Zxipoc); the possession of Belemina was disputed with Sparta, in 
the days of her comparative humiliation, by the Arcadjans: see Plutarch, 
Kleomenés, 4; Pausan. viii. 35, 4. 

Respecting Karyse (the border town of Sparta, where the saBaripra were 
sacrificed, Thuc. v.55), see Photius Kapvareza—éopry ’Aprépidoc: ra¢ 
62 Kapiac “Apxaduyr oboac dmetéuovto Aakedatpuovior, 

The readiness with which Kary and the Maleates revolted against Sparta 
after the battle of Leuktra, even before the invasion of Laconia by the The- 
bans, exhibits them apparently as conquered foreign dependencies of Sparta, 
without any kindred of race (Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 24-26; vii. 1, 28). 
Leuktron, in the Maleatis, seems to have formed a part of the territory of 
Megalopolis in the days of Kleomenés the Third (Plutarch, Kleomenés, 6) ; 
in the Peloponnesian war it was the frontier town of Sparta towards Mount 
Lykeum (Thue. v. 53). 

3 Herod. i. 66. xaradpovjoavres ’ApKaduy Kpéooovec elvat, éypnornptavovre 
by AéAgott Er? macy TH 'Apkadav XOpy. 
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of binding their expected prisoners. But the result was disap- 
pointment and defeat. They were repulsed with loss, and the 
prisoners whom they left behind, bound in the very chains which 
their own army had brought, were constrained to servile labor 
on the plain of Tegea,—the words of the oracle being thus 
literally fulfilled, though in a sense different from that in which 
the Lacedemonians had first understood them.! 

For one whole generation, we are told, they were constantly 
unsuccessful in their campaigns against the Tegeans, and this 
strenuous resistance probably prevented them from extending 
their conquests farther among the petty states of Arcadia. 

At length, in the reign of Anaxandridés and Aristé, the suc- 
cessors of Leon and Hegesiklés (about 560 B. c.), the Delphian 
oracle, in reply to a question from the Spartans, — which of the 
gods they ought to propitiate in order to become victorious, — 
enjoined them to find and carry to Sparta the bones of Orestés, 
son-of Agamemnén. After -a vain search, since they did not 
know where the body of Orestés was to be found, they applied 
to the oracle for more specific directions, and were told that 
the son of Agamemnén was buried at Tegea itself, in a place 
“where two blasts were blowing under powerful constraint, — 
where there was stroke and counter-stroke, and destruction upon 
destruction.” These mysterious words were elucidated by a lucky 
accident. During a truce with Tegea, Lichas, one of the chiefs 
of the three hundred Spartan chosen youth, who acted as the 
movable police of the country under the ephors, visited the place, 
and entered the forge of a blacksmith, who mentioned to him, 
in the course of conversation, that, in sinking a well in his outer 
court, he had recently discovered a coffin containing a body 
seven cubits long; astounded at the sight, he had left it there 
undisturbed. It struck Lichas that the gigantic relic of afore- 
time could be nothing else but the corpse of Orestés, and he felt 
assured of this, when he reflected how accurately the indications 
of the oracle were verified ; for there were the “two blasts blow- 
ing by constraint,” in the two bellows of the blacksmith: there 


! Herod. i. 67; Pausan. iii. 3, 5; viii. 45, 2. 
Herodotus saw the identical chains suspended in the temple of Athéné 
Alea at Tegea. , 
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was the “stroke and counter-stroke,” in his hammer and anvil, 
as well as the “destruction upon destruction,” in the murderous 
weapons which he was forging. Lichas said nothing, but re- 
turned to Sparta with his discovery, which he communicated to 
the authorities, who, by a concerted scheme, banished him under 
a pretended criminal accusation. He then returned again to 
Tegea, under the guise of an exile, prevailed upon the black- 
smith to let to him the premises, and when he found himself in 
possession, dug up and carried off to Sparta the bones of the 
venerated hero.! 

From and after this fortunate acquisition, the character of the 
contest was changed ; the Spartans found themselves constantly 
victorious over the Tegeans. But it does not seem that these 
victories led to any positive result, though they might perhaps 
serve to enforce the practical conviction of Spartan superiority ; 
for the territory of Tegea remained unimpaired, and its auto- 
nomy noway restrained. During the Persian invasion, Tegea 
appears as the willing ally of Lacedzmon, and as the second 
military power in the Peloponnesus;? and we may fairly pre- 
sume that it was chiefly the strenuous resistance of the Tegeans 
which prevented the Lacedsemonians from extending their em- 
pire over the larger portion of the Arcadian communities. These 
latter always maintained their independence, though acknowledg- 
ing Sparta as the presiding power in Peloponnesus, and obeying 
her orders implicitly as to the disposal of their military force. 
And the influence which Sparta thus possessed over all Arcadia 
was one main item in her power, never seriously shaken until the 
battle of Leuktra; which took away her previous means of 
insuring success and plunder to her minor followers.3 

Having thus related the extension of the power of Sparta on 
her northern or Arcadian frontier, it remains to mention her 
acquisitions on the eastern and north-eastern side, towards Argos. 
Originally, as has been before stated, not merely the province of 
Kynuria and the Thyreatis, but also the whole coast down to the 


' Herod. i. 69-70. Herod. ix. 26. 

+ Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2,19. “Qomep ’Apxddec, drav ped tudv lwot, ra re 
abraéy caloves Kal Ta GAAdrpia dpralovet, ete. 

This was said to the Lacedsmonians about ten years before the battle of 
Leuktra. 
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promontory of Malea, had either been part of the territory of 
Argos or belonged to the Argeian confederacy. We learn from 
Herodotus,! that before the time when the embassy from Croesus, 
king of Lydia, came to solicit aid in Greece (about 547 B. c.), 
the whole of this territory had fallen into the power of Sparta; 
but how long before, or at what precise epoch, we have no in- 
formation. A considerable victory is said to have been gained 
by the Argeians over the Spartans in the 27th Olympiad or 669 
B. C., at Hysiz, on the road between Argos and Tegea® At — 
that time it does not seem probable that Kynuria could have 
been in the possession of the Spartans, — so that we must refer 
the acquisition to some period in the following century; though 
Pausanias places it much earlier, during the reign of Theopom- 
pus,3— and Eusebius connects it with the first establishment of 
the festival called Gymnopeedia, at Sparta, in 678 B. c. 

About the year 547 B.c., the Argeians made an effort to 
reconquer Thyrea from Sparta, which led to a combat long 
memorable in the annals of Grecian heroism. It was agreed 
between the two powers that the possession of this territory 
should be determined by a combat of three hundred select 
champions on each side; the armies of both retiring, in order 
to leave the field clear. So undaunted and so equal was the 
valor of these two chosen companies, that the battle terminated 
by leaving only three of them alive,— Alkénér and Chromius 
among the Argeians, Othryadés among the Spartans. The two 
Argeians warriors hastened home to report their victory, but 
Othryadés remained on the field, carried off the arms of the 
enemy’s dead into the Spartan camp, and kept his position until 
he was joined by his countrymen the next morning. Both 
Argos and Sparta claimed the victory for their respective cham- 
pions, and the dispute after all was decided by a general conflict, 
in which the Spartans were the conquerors, though not without 
much slaughter on both sides. The brave Othryadés, ashamed 
to return home as the single survivor of the three hundred, fell 
upon his own sword on the field of battle.4 

This defeat decided the possession of Thyrea, which did not 


1 Herod. i._82. * Pausan. ii. 25, 1. * Pausan. iii. 7, 5. 
4 Herod. i. 82; Strabo, viii. p. 376. 
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again pass, until a very late period of Grecian history, under the 
power of Argos. The preliminary duel of three hundred, with 
ita uncertain issue, though well established as to the general fact, 
was represented by the Argeians in a manner totally different 
from the above story, which seems to have been current among 
the Lacedsemonians.! But the most remarkable circumstance is, 
that more than a century afterwards,— when the two powers 
were negotiating for a renewal of the then expiring truce, the 
Argeians, still hankering after this their ancient territory, de- 
sired the Lacedemonians to submit the question to arbitration ; 
which being refused, they next stipulated for the privilege of 
trying the point in dispute by a duel similar to the former, at 
any time except during the prevalence of war or of epidemic 
disease. The historian tells us that the Lacedsmonians ac- 
quiesced in this proposition, though they thought it absurd,? in 
consequence of their anxiety to keep their relations with Argos 
at that time smooth and pacific. But there is no reason to 
imagine that the real duel, in which Othryadés contended, was 
considered as absurd at the time when it took place, or during 
the age immediately succeeding. It fell in with a sort of chival- 


——~ eee ee 


1The Argeians showed at Argos a statuc of Perilaus, son of Alkénér, 
killing Othryadés (Pausan. ii. 20, 6; ii. 88, 5: compare x. 9, 6, and the 
references in Larcher ad Herodot. i. 82). The narrative of Chrysermus, év 
tpity TleAorovvqjotaxay (as given in Plutarch, Parallel. Hellenic. p. 306), is 
different in many respects. 

Pausanias found the Thyreatis in possession of the Argeians (ii. 38, 5). 
They told him that they had recovered it by adjudication; when or by 
whom we do not know: it seems to have passed back to Argos before the 
close of the reign of Kleomenés the Third, at Sparta (220 8. c.), Polyb. 
iv. 36. ; 

Strabo even reckons Prasiss as Argeian, to the south of Kynauria (viii. p. 
368), though in his other passage (p. 374), seemingly cited from Ephornus, it 


is treated as Lacedseemonian. Compare Manso, Sparta, vol. ii. Beilage i. _ 


p. 48. 

Eusebius, placing this duel at a much earlier period (Ol. 27, 8, 678 B. C.), 
ascribes the first foundation of the Gymnopedia at Sparta to the desire of 
commemorating the event. Pausanias (iii. 7,3) places it still farther back 
in the reign of Thcopompus. 

* Thucyd. v. 41. Toi¢ d? Aaxedatuoviowe Td piv mpdrov éddxet pwpia elvae 
rabra, Ereira (ExeSipovy yap wavtag Td "Apyoc gidtov Eyewv) Evveyoonoay 
by’ ole HEtavy, xat Evveypiparro. 
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rous pugnacity which is noticed among the attributes of the early 
Greeks,! and also with various legendary exploits, such as the 
single combat of Echemus and Hyllus, of Melanthus and Xan- 
thus, of Menelaus and Paris, etc. Moreover, the heroism of 
Othryadés and his countrymen was a popular theme for poets, 
not only at the Spartan gymnopeedia,? but also elsewhere, and 
appears to have been frequently celebrated. The absurdity at- 
tached to this proposition, then, during the Peloponnesian war, — 
in the minds even of the Spartans, the most old-fashioned and 
unchanging people in Greece, — is to be ascribed to a change in 
the Grecian political mind, at and after the Persian war. The 
habit of political calculation had made such decided progress 
among them, that the leading states especially had become 
familiarized with something like a statesmanlike view of their 
resources, their dangers, and their obligations. How lamentably 
deficient this sort of sagacity was during the Persian invasion, 
will appear when we come to describe that imminent crisis of 
Grecian independence: but the events of those days were 
well calculated to sharpen it for the future, and the Greeks of 
the Peloponnesian war had become far more refined political 
schemers than their forefathers. And thus it happened that the 
proposition to settle a territorial dispute by a. duel of chosen 
champions, admissible and even becoming a century before, came 
afterwards to be derided as childish. 

The inhabitants of Kynuria are stated by Herodotus to have 
been Jonians, but completely Dorized through their long sub- 
jection to Argos, by whom they were governed as Periceki. 
Pausanias gives a different account of their race, which he traces 
to the eponymous hero Kyniirus, son of Perseus: but he does 
not connect them with the Kynurians whom he mentions in 
another place as a portion of the inhabitants of Arcadia.3 It is 
evident that, even in the time of Herodotus, the traces of their 
primitive descent were nearly effaced. He says they were 
“QOrneates and Pericki” to Argos; and it appears that the 


1 Herodot. vii. 9. Compare the challenge which Herodotus alleges to have 
been proclaimed to the Spartans by Mardonius, through a herald, just before 
the battle of Plateea (ix. 48), 

* Athene. xv, p. 678. 

3 Herod. viii. 73; Pausan. iii. 2,2; viii. 27, 3. 
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inhabitants of Orne also, whom Argos had reduced to the same 
dependent condition, traced their eponymous hero to an Jonic 
stock, — Orneus was the son of the Attic Erechtheus.! Strabo 
seems to have conceived the Kynurians as occupying originally, 
not only the frontier district of Argolis and Laconia, wherein 
Thyrea is situated, but also the northwestern portion of Argolis, 
under the ridge called Lyrkeium, which separates the latter from 
the Arcadian territory of Stimphalus.2 This ridge was near the 
town of Orne, which lay on the border of Argolis near the con- 
fines of Phlius; so that Strabo thus helps to confirm the state- 
ment of Herodotus, that the Orneates were a portion of Kynu- 
rians, held by Argos along with the other Kynurians in the 
condition of dependent allies and Periceki, and very probably 
also of Ionian origin. _ 

The conquest of Thyrea (a district valuable to the Lacedemo- 
nians, as we may presume from the large booty which the Arge- 
ians got from it during the Peloponnesian war) 3 was the last 
territorial acquisition made by Sparta. She was now possessed 
of a continuous dominion, comprising the whole southern portion 
of the Peloponnesus, from the southern bank of the river Nedon 
on the western coast, to the northern boundary of Thyreatis on 
the eastern coast. The area of her territory, including as it did 
both Laconia and Messenia, was equal.to two-fifths of the entire 
peninsula, all governed from the single city, and for the exclu- 
sive purpose and benefit of the citizens of Sparta. Within all 
this wide area there was not a single community pretending to 
independent agency. ‘The townships of the Pericki, and the 
villages of the Helots, were each individually unimportant; nor 
do we hear of any one of them presuming to treat with a foreign 


_!' Pausan. ii. 25, 5. Mannert (Geographie der Griechen und Romer. 

Griechenland, book ii. ch. xix. p. 618) connects the Kynurians of Arcadia 
and Argolis, though Herodotus tells us that the latter were Ionians: he gives 
to this name much greater importance and extension than the evidence bears 
out. 

? Strabo, viii. p. 870 — 6 "Ivayog Eywr rag mnydc éx Avpxeiov tod xara 
Kvuvovpiay bpoug tie ’Apxadiag. Coray and Grosskurd gain nothing here by 
the conjectural reading of ’Apyeia¢ in place of ’Apxadiac, for the ridge of 
Lyrkeium ran between the two, and might, therefore, be connected with either 
without impropriety. 

* Thucyd. vi 95. 
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tate: both consider themselves as nothing else but subjects of 

the Spartan ephors and their subordinate officers. They are 
indeed discontented subjects, hating as well as fearing their mas- 
ters, and not to be trusted if a favorable opportunity for secure 
revolt presents itself. But no individual township or district is 
strong enough to stand up for itself, while combinations among 
them are prevented by the habitual watchfulness and unscrupu- 
lous precautions of the ephors, especially by that jealous secret 
palice called the Krypteia, to which allusion has already been 
made. 

Not only, therefore, was the Spartan territory larger and its 
population more numerous than that of any other state in Hellas, 
but its government was also more completely centralized and 
more strictly obeyed. Its source of weakness was the discontent 
of its Periceki and Helots, the latter of whom were not —like 
the slaves of other states —imported barbarians from different 
countries, and speaking @ broken Greek, but genuine Hellens, — 
of one dialect and lineage, sympathizing with each other, and as 
much entitled to the protection of Zeus Hellanius as their mas- 
ters, —from whom, indeed, they stood distinguished by no other 
line except the perfect training, individual and collective, which 
was peculiar to the Spartans. During the period on which we 
are at present dwelling, it does not seem that this discontent 
comes sensibly into operation; but we shall observe its manifes- 
tations very unequivocally after the Persian and during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

To such auxiliary causes of Spartan predominance we must 
add another, — the excellent military position of Sparta, and the 
unassailable character of Laconia generally. On three sides that 
territory is washed by the sea,! with a coast remarkably danger- 
ous and destitute of harbors; hence Sparta had nothing to ap- 
prehend from this quarter until the Persian invasion and its 
consequences, — one of the most remarkable of which was, the 
astonishing development of the Athenian naval force. The city 
of Sparta, far removed from the sea, was admirably defended by 
an almost impassable northern frontier, composed of those districts 
which we have observed above to have been conquered from 


1 Xenc phon, Hellen. iv. 8,7: goGoipevoc rAv dAuuevoryta tHe xopac 
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Arcadia, — Kary&tis, Skiritis, Maledtis, and Beleminatis. The 
difficulty as well as danger of marching into Laconia by these 
mountain passes, noticed by Euripidés, was keenly felt by every 
enemy of the Lacedzemonians, and has been powerfully stated by 
a first-rate modern observer, Colonel Leake.! No site could be 
better chosen for holding the key of all the penetrable passes 
than that of Sparta. This well-protected frontier was a substi- 
tute more than sufficient for fortifications to Sparta itself, which 
always maintained, down to the times of the despot Nabis, its 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 5, 10; Eurip. ap. Strabo, viii. p. 366 ; Leake, Travels 
in Morea, vol. iii. c. xxii. p. 25. 

“Tt is to the strength of the frontiers, and the comparatively large extent 
of country inclosed within them, that we must trace the primary cause of 
the Lacedemonian power. These enabled the people, when strengthened 
by a rigid military discipline, and put in motion by an ambitious spirit, first 
to triumph over their weaker neighbors of Messenia, by this additional 
strength to overawe the disunited republics of Arcadia, and at length for 
centuries to hold an acknowledged military superiority over every other 
state in Greece. 

“Tt is remarkable that all the principal passes into Laconia lead to one 
point: this point is Sparta; a fact which shows at once how well the posi- 
tion of that city was chosen for the defence of the province, and how well it 
was adapted, especially as long as it continued to be unwalled, to maintain a 
perpetual vigilance and readiness for defence, which are the surest means of 
offensive success. 

..“ The natural openings into the plain of Sparta are only two; one by the 
upper Eurotas, as the course of that river above Sparta may be termed; the 
other by its only large branch Cé£nus, now the Kelefina, which, as I have 
already stated, joins the Eurotas opposite to the north-eastern extremity of 
Sparta. All the natural approaches to Sparta from the northward lead to 
one or the other of these two valleys. On the side of Messenia, the northerly 
prolongation of Mount Taygetum, which joins Mount Lyceum at the pass 
of Andania, now the pass of Makryplai, furnishes a continued barrier of the 
loftiest kind, admitting only of routes easily defensible; and which, — 
whether from the Cromitis of Arcadia to the south-westward of the modern 
Londari, from the Stenykleric plain, from the plain of the Pamisus, or from 
Pherx, now Kalamata, — all descend into the valley of the upper Eurotas, 
and conduct to Sparta by Pellana. There was, indeed, a branch of the last- 
mentioned route, which descended into the Spartan plain at the modern 
Mistra, and which must have been a very frequent communication between 
Sparta and the lower part of Messenia; but, like the other direct passes 
over Taygetum, it was much more difficult and defensible than those wich 
I have called the natural entrances of the province.” 
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primitive aspect of a group of adjacent hill-villages rather than a 
regular city. 

When, along with such territorial advantages, we contemplate 
the personal training peculiar to the Spartan citizens, as yet 
undiminished in their numbers,-—— combined with the effect of 
that training upon Grecian sentiment, in inspiring awe and ad- 
miration,— we shall not be surprised to find that, during the 
half-century which elapsed between the year 600 B.c. and the 
final conquest of Thyreatis from Argos, Sparta had acquired and 
begun to exercise a recognized ascendency over all the Grecian 
states. Her military force was at that time superior to that of 
any of the rest, in a degree much greater than it afterwards came 
to be; for other states had not yet attained their maximum, and 
Athens in particular was far short of the height which she after- 
wards reached. In respect to discipline as well as number, the 
Spartan military force had even at this early period reached a 
point which it did not subsequently surpass; while in Athens, 
Thebes, Argos, Arcadia, and even Elis (as will be hereafter 
shown), the military training in later days received greater at- 
tention, and improved considerably. The Spartans (observes 
Aristotle)! brought to perfection their gymnastic training and 
their military discipline, at a time when other Greeks neglected 
both the one and the other: their early superiority was that of 
the trained men over the untrained, and ceased in after-days, 
when other states came to subject their citizens to systematic 
exercises of analogous character or tendency. This fact, --—the 
early period at which Sparta attained her maximum of discipline, 
power, and territory, —is important to bear in mind, when we 
are explaining the general acquiescence which her ascendency 
met with in Greece, and which her subsequent acts would cer- 
tainly not have enabled her to earn. That acquiescence first 
began, and became a habit of the Grecian mind, at a time when 
Sparta had no rival to come near her, — when she had complete- 


1 Aristot. Polit. viii. 3,4. "Eri d& abrovde rode Adxwvag lopev, Foc fev 
abrot npoonépevoy taic didonoviace, drepéxovtac Tov GAAwy: viv d2, Kal roi¢ 
yuuvaciore nal roig wodepmtKoic dydot, Aectopévovg érépwv’ ob yap TH rode 
véoug yuuvacery Tov tpdrov Tobrov dtépepov, GAAA TH pdvov uA Tpd¢ doKovy- 
Tag aoxeiv...... "Avraywviorag yap rig madeiag viv Exyovot: mpdrenoe Ja 
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ly shot ahead of Argos, — and when the vigor of the Lykurgean 
discipline had been manifested in a long series of conquests, made 
during the stationary period of other states, and ending only, to 
use the somewhat exaggerated phrase of Herodotus, when she 
had subdued the greater part of Peloponnesus.! 

Our accounts of the memorable military organization of Sparta 
are scanty, and insufficient to place the details of it clearly before 
us. The arms of the Spartans, as to all material points, were 
not different from those of other Greek hoplites. But one grand 
peculiarity is observable from the beginning, as an item in the 
Lykurgean institutions. That lawgiver established military divi- 
sions quite distinct from the civil divisions, whereas in the other 
states of Greece, until a period much later than that which we 
have now reached, the two were confounded,—the hoplites or 
horsemen of the same tribe or ward being marshalled together 
on the field of battle. Every Lacedemonian was bound to mili- 
tary service from the age of twenty to sixty, and the ephors, 


when they sent forth an expedition, called to arms all the men — 


within some given limit of age. Herodotus tells us that Lykur- 
gus established both the syssitia, or public mess, and the enémo- 
ties and tridkads, or the military subdivisions peculiar to Sparta.2 
The triakads are not mentioned elsewhere, nor can we distinctly 
make-out what they were; but the endmoty was the special 
characteristic of the system, and the pivot upon which all its 
arrangements turned. It was a small company of men, the num- 
ber of whom was variable, being given differently at twenty-five, 
thirty-two, or thirty-six men, — drilled and practised together in 
military evolutions, and bound to each other by a common oath.3 


1 Herodot. i. 68. 767 5é opt Kal 7 TOAAH Tio TleAowovyjoou hy Kxareorpap- 
pévn. 

* Herodot. i. 67: compare Larcher’s note. 

Concerning the obscure and difficult subject of the military arrangements 
of Sparta, sce Cragius, Repub. Laced. iv. 4; Manso, Sparta, ii. Beilage 18, 
p. 224; O. Miiller, Hist. Dorians, iii. 12, Dr. Arnold’s note on Thucydidés, 
v.68; and Dr. Thirlwall, History of Greece, vol. i. Appendix 3, p. 520. 

> Pollux, i. 10,129. "Idiwe wévrot trav Aaxedatmoviwr, évwporia, nat pdpa: 
compare Suidas and Hesych. v. ’Evwyotia; Xenoph. Rep. Lacon. c. 11; 
Thucyd. v. 67-68; Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 12. 

Suidas states the endmoty at twenty-five men: in the Lacedemonian 
army which fought at the first battle of Mantineia (418 B.c), it seems to 
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Each enémoty had a separate captain, or enomotarch, the strong- 
est and ablest soldier of the company, who always occupied the 
front rank, and led the endmoty when it marched in single file, 
giving the order of march, as well as setting the example. If 
the enédmoty was drawn up in three, or four, or six files, the 
enomotarch usually occupied the front post on the left, and care 
was taken that both the front-rank men and the rear-rank men, 
of each file, should be soldiers of particular merit.! 

It was upon these small companies that the constant and se- 
vere Lacedzemonian drilling was brought to act. They were 
taught to march in concert, to change rapidly from line to file, to 
wheel right or left in such manner as that the enomotarch and 
the other protostates, or front-rank men, should always be the 
persons immediately opposed to the enemy.? Their step was 


have consisted of about thirty-two men (Thuc./. c.): at the battle of Leuktra 
of thirty-six men (Xen. Hellen. /.c.). But the language of Xenophon and 
Thucydidés does not imply that the number of each enémoty was equal. 

1 Q. Miller states that the enomotarch, after a mapaywy?, or deployment 
into phalanx, stood on the right hand, which is contrary to Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 
11, 9.—"Ore d& 6 dpyav etavupog yiyverat, obd’ tv robry metovexteiv 
yyotvrat GAA’ Eorw dre xal mAeovexreivy, —the cpywv was the first enomo- 
tarch of the lochus, the tpwrocrarn¢ (as appears from 11, 5), when the 
enédmoty marched in single file. To put the 7yezov on the right flank, was 
done occasionally for special reason, — fv dé more Evera tivog dong Evup- 
gépecy, Tov Fyendva DEEtov Képac Eyew, etc. I understand Xenophon’s de- 
scription of the tapaywy?, or deployment, differently from Miiller, — it rather 
seems that the endmoties which stood first made a side-movement to the 
left, so that the first enomotarch still maintained his place on the left, at the 
same time that the opportunity was created for the enémoties in the rear to 
come up and form equal front, 7¢ évapotapyg wapeyyvarat el wérwrov rap’ 
aonida xa¥icraoSat,—the words tap’ dowida have reference, as J ima- 
gine, to the proceeding of the first enomotarch, who set the example of 
side-movement to the left-hand, as it is shown by the words which follow, — 
kat dia wavrog ottog bor dv 7 padayé tvavtia xaracrg, The pha- 
lanx was constituted when all the lochi formed an equal and continuous 
front, whether the sixteen enémoties, of which each lochus was composed, 
might be each in one file, in three files, or in six files. 

* See Xenoph. Anab. iv. 8, 10, upon the advantage of attacking the enemy 
with dp320¢ Adyor, in which case the strongest and best soldiers all came first 
into conflict. It is to be recollected, however, that the practice of the Cyre- 
ian troops cannot be safely quoted as authority for the practice at Sparta. 
Xenophon and his colleagues established lochi, pentekosties, and enémoties 
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regulated by the fife, which played in martial measures peculiar 
to Sparta, and was employed in actual battle as well as in mik- 
tary practice; and so perfectly were they habituated to the move- 
ments of the endmoty, that, if their order was deranged by any 
adverse accident, scattered soldiers could spontaneously form them- 
selves into the same order, each man knowing perfectly the du- 
ties belonging to the place into which chance had thrown him.! 
Above the enémoty were several larger divisions, — the pente- 
kostys, the lochus, and the mora,2 of which latter there seem to 


in the Cyreian army: the lochus consisted of one hundred men, but the 
numbers of the other two divisions are not stated (Anab. iii. 4, 21; iv. 3, 26: 
compare Arrian, Tactic. cap. 6). 

1 The words of Thucydidés indicate the peculiar marshalling of the Lace- 
dsmonians, as distinguished both from their enemies and from their allies 
at the battle of Mantineia, — xa? ebdd¢ id orovdi¢ KaVioravto é¢ KéophoYv 
tov éaurady, "Ayidog rot BactAéwg Exacta éényouuévov Kata vouoy: again, 
c. 68. 

About the music of the flute or fife, Thucyd. v. 69; Ken. Rep. Lac. 13, 9; 
Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 22. | 

2 Meursius, Dr. Arnold, and Rachetti (Della Milizia dei Grechi Antichi, 
Milan, 1807, p. 166) all think that lochus and mora were different names 
for the same division; but if this is to be reconciled with the statement of 
Xenophon in Repub. Lac. c. 11, we must suppose an actual change of 
nomenclature after the Peloponnesian war, which appears to be Dr. Arnold’s 
opinion, — yet. it is not easy to account for. 

There is one point in Dr. Thirlwall’s Appendix which is of some impor- 
tance, and in which I cannot but dissent from his opinion. He says, after 
stating the nomenclature and classification of the Spartan military force as 
given by Xenophon, “ Xenophon speaks only of Spartans, as appears by the 
epithet oArrexer,” p. 521: the words of Xenophon are, ‘Exéory d2 Tay so- 
Acrixdy popav tyet woAéuapxov Eva, ete. (Rep. Lac. 11.) 

It appears to me that Xenophon is here speaking of the aggregate Lace- 
dzemonian heavy-armed force, including both Spartans and Periceki,— not 
of Spartans alone. The word zoAcrixGv does not mean Spartans as distin- 
guished from Periceki, but Lacedsemonians as distinguished from allies. Thus, 
when Agesilaus returns home from the blockade of Phlius, Xenophon tells 
us that raira rolfoac Tod piv ovmpdyove agiyxe, Td dé woAtrexdy oixade 
annyaye (Hellen. v. 3, 25). 

O. Miiller, also, thinks that the whole number of five thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty men, who fought at the first battle of Mantineia, in the thir- 
teenth year of the Peloponnesian war, were furnished by the city of Sparta 
itself (Hist. of Dorians, iii. 12,2): and to prove this, he refers to the very 
passage just cited from the Hellenica of Xenophon, which, as far as it proves 
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have been stzin all. Respecting the number of each division, 
and the proportion of the larger to the smaller, we find state- 
ments altogether different, yet each resting upon good authority, 
—so that we are driven to suppose that there was no peremp- 
tory standard, and that the endmoty comprised twenty-five, thirty- 
two, or thirty-six men; the pentekostys, two or four endmoties ; 
the lochus, two or four pentekosties, and the mora, four hundred, 
five hundred, six hundred, or nine hundred men, — at different 
times, or according to the limits of age which the ephors might 
prescribe for the men whom they called into the field.! 

What remains fixed in the system is, first, the small number, 
though varying within certain limits, of the elementary company 
called enémoty, trained to act together, and composed of men 
nearly of the same age,? in which every man knew his place; 
secondly, the scale of divisions and the hierarchy of officers, each 
tising above the other,— the enémotarch, the pentekontér, the 
lochage, and the polemarch, or commander of the mora, — each 
having the charge of their respective divisions. Orders were 


anything, proves the contrary of his position. He gives no other evidence 
to support it, and J think it in the highest degree improbable. I have al- 
res4y remarked that he understands the expression 7odctix? ydpa (in Poly- 
bias, vi. 45) to mean the district of Sparta itself as contradistinguished from 
Laconia, — a construction which seems to me not warranted by the passage 
in Polybius. 

1 Aristotle, Aakévwy Todcteia, Fragm. 5-6, ed. Neumann: Photius vy. 
Aéyoc. Harpokration, Mépa. Etymologic. Mag. Mépa. The statement of 
Aristotle .is transmitted so imperfectly that we cannot make out clearly what 
it was. Xenophon says that there were six more in all, comprehending all 
the citizens of military age (Rep. Lac. 11,3). But Ephorus stated the mora 
at five hundred men, Kallisthenes at seven hundred, and Polybius at nine 
hundred (Plutarch, Pelopid. 17; Diodor. xv. 32). If all the citizens compe- 
tent to bear arms were comprised in six mors, the numbers of each mora 
must of course have varied. At the battle of Mantineia, there were seven 
Lacedzmonian lochi, each Jochus containing four pentekosties, and each 
pentekosty containing four enémoties: Thucydidés seems, as I before 
remarked, to make each enémoty thirty-two men. But Xenophon tells us 
that each mora had four lochi, each lochus two pentekosties, and each pen- 
tekosty two endmoties (Rep. Lac. 11, 4). The names of these divisions 
remained the same, but the numbers varied. 

2 This is implied in the fact, that the men under thirty or under thirty- 
five years of age, were often detached in a battle to pursue the light troops 
af the enemy (Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 15-16). 
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transmitted from the king, as commander-in-chief, through the 
polemarchs to the lochages,——from the lochages to the pente- 
konters, and then from the latter to the enédmotarchs, each of 
whom caused them to be executed by his endmoty. As all these 
men had been previously trained to the duties of their respective 
stations, the Spartan infantry possessed the arrangements and 
aptitudes of a standing army. Originally, they seem to have 
had no cavalry at all,! and when cavalry was at length introduced 
into their system, it was of a very inferior character, no provi- 
sion having been made for it in the Lykurgean training. But 
the military force of the other cities of Greece, even down éo the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, enjoyed little or no special train- 
ing, having neither any small company like the endmoty, consist- 
ing of particular men drilled to act together,—no fixed and 
disciplined officers, — nor triple scale of subordination and sub- 
division. Gymnastics, and the use of arms, made a part of 
education everywhere, and it is to be presumed that no Grecian 
hoplite was entirely without some practice of marching in line 
and -military evolutions, inasmuch as the obligation to serve was 
universal and often enforced. But such practice was casual and 
unequal, nor had any individual of Argos or Athens a fixed mili- 
tary place and duty. The citizen took arms among his tribe, 
under a taxiarch, chosen from it for the occasion, and was placed 
in a rank or line wherein neither his place nor his immediate 
neighbors were predetermined. The tribe appears to have been 
the only military classification known to Athens,? and the taxi- 


! Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 12. 

* Herodot. vi. 111; Thucyd. vi. 98 ; Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 2, 19. 

The same marshalling of hoplites, according to the civil tribes to which 
they belonged, is seen in the inhabitants of Messéné in Sicily as well as of 
Syrakuse (Thucyd. iii. 90; vi. 100). 

At Argos, there was a body of one thousand hoplites, who, during the 
Peloponnesian war, received training in military manmuvres at the cost of 
the city (Thucyd. v. 67), but there is reason to believe that this arrangement 
was not introduced until about the period of the peace of Nikias in the tenth or 
eleventh year of the Peloponnesian war, when the truce between Argos and 
Sparta was just expiring, and when the former began to entertain schemes 
of ambition. The Epariti in Arcadia began at a much later time, after the 
battle of Leuktra (Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 4, 33). 

About the Athenian taxiarchs, one to each tribe, sce Auschines de Fals. 
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‘ arch the only tribe officer for infantry, as the phylarch was for 
cavalry, under the general-in-chief. Moreover, orders from the 
general were proclaimed to the line collectively by a herald of 
loud voice, not communicated to the taxiarch so as to make him 
responsible for the proper execution of them by his division. 
With an arrangement thus perfunctory and unsystematized, we 
shall be surprised to find how well the military duties were often 
performed: but every Greek who contrasted it with the symmet- 
rical structure of the Lacedzemonian armed force, and with the 
laborious preparation of every Spartan for his appropriate duty, 
felt an internal sentiment of inferiority, which made him willing- 
ly accept the headship of “ these professional artists in the busi- 
ness of war,”! as they are often denominated. 

It was through the concurrence of these various circumstances 
that the willing acknowledgment of Sparta as the leading state 
of Hellas became a part of Grecian habitual sentiment, during 
the interval between about 600 B. c. and 547 B. c. During this 
period too, chiefly, Greece and her colonies were ripening into 
a sort of recognized and active partnership. The common 
religious assemblies, which bound the parts together, not only 
acquired greater formality and more extended development, but 
also became more numerous and frequent, — while the Pythian, 
Isthmian, and Nemean games were exalted into a national im- 
portance, approaching to that of the Olympic. The recognized 
superiority of Sparta thus formed part and parcel of the first his- 
torical aggregation of the Grecian states. It was about the 
year 547 B. c., that Croesus of Lydia, when pressed by Cyrus 
and the Persians, solicited aid from Greece, addressing himself 


Leg. c. 53, p. 300 R.; Lysias, pro Mantitheo, Or. xvi. p. 147; Demosth. adv. 
Beotum pro nomine, p. 999 R. Philippic. i. p. 47. 

See the advice given by Xenophon (in his Treatise De Officio Magistri 
Equitum) for the remodelling of the Athenian cavalry, and for the introduc- 
tion of small divisions, each with its special commander. The division into 
tribes is all that he finds recognized (Off. M. E. C. ii. 2-iv. 9); he strongly 
recommends giving orders, —0d:d mapayyéAcews, and not ad KnpuKoc. 

? Platarch, Pelopid. c. 23. Tlavrwy dxpoe reyvirat kat cogioral trév mode- 
puxay Gyre ol Xrapriarat, etc. (Kenoph. Rep. Lac. c. 14) jyyoaio dv, rode 
Bev GAAove abrooyedtaorag elvas Tév orpariwrikOy, Aaxedatpovioug dé pdvove 
TQ Svtt rexvirac Tov woheucKGv...... "Qore trav deopévar yiyveodat odes 
dmopeirac: obdév yap ampéokerrév éatey. 


a Ot See eee 
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to the Spartans as confessed presidents of the whole Hellenic 
body.! And the tendencies then at work, towards a certain de- 
gree of increased intercourse and cooperation among the dis- 
persed members of the Hellenic name, were doubtless assisted 
by the existence of a state recognized by all as the first, —a 
state whose superiority was the more readily acquiesced in, be- 
cause it was earned by a painful and laborious discipline, which 
all admired, but none chose to copy.® 

Whether it be true, as O. Miller and other learned men con- 
ceive, that the Homeric mode of fighting was the general prac- 
tice in Peloponnesus and the rest of Greece anterior to the 
invasion of the Dorians, and that the latter first introduced the 
habit of fighting with close ranks and protended spears, is a 
point which cannot be determined. ‘Throughout all our histori- 
cal knowledge of Greece, a close rank among the hoplites, charg 
ing with spears always in hand, is the prevailing practice; though 
there are cases of exception, in which the spear is hurled, when 
troops seem afraid of coming to close quarters.3 Nor is it by any 
means certain, that the Homeric manner of fighting ever really 
prevailed in Peloponnesus, which is a country eminently incon- 
venient for the use of war-chariots. The descriptions of the bard 
may perhaps have been founded chiefly upon what he and his 
auditors witnessed on the coast of Asia Minor, where chariots 


1'Yuéag yap wuvPdvouat nmpoéoravat tig ‘EAAGdo¢ (Herodot. i. 69): com- 
pare i. 152; v. 49; vi. 84, about Spartan hegemony. 

* Xenoph. Repub. Lac. 10, 8. éxa:votor piv mavrec rd roradra émirynded- 
para, pipeiodat dé abra obdepia mohic EDEXEL. 

The magnificent funeral discourse, pronounced by Periklés in the early 
part of the Peloponnesian war over the deceased Athenian warriors, includes 
a remarkable contrast of the unconstrained patriotism and bravery of the 
Athenians, with the austere, repulsive, and ostentatious drilling to which the 
Spartans were subject from their earliest youth; at the same time, it attests 
the powerful effect which that drilling produced upon the mind of Greece 
(Thucyd. ii. 37-39). wiorevovres ob raig mapacKevaig 7d wAéov Kai draratc, 
) TQ ad’ judy abray é¢ ra Epya etibixy: Kat év raic ratdeiacc of pév (the 
Spartans) éxirovy doxjoe: edo véos dvrec 7d avdpeiov perépxovrat, etc. 

The impression of the light troops, when they first began to attack the 
Lacedsmonian hoplites in the island of Sphakteria, Is strongly expressed by 
Thucydidés (iv. 34),—7Tg yrouy dedovAwpévor we ext Aaxedacuovs 
ove, etc. ~ 

? Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 52: compare iii. 5, 20. 
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were more employed, and where the country was much more 
favorable to them.! We have no historical knowledge of any 
military practice in Peloponnesus anterior to the hoplites with 
close ranks and protended spears. 

One Peloponnesian state there was, and one alone, which 
disdained to acknowledge the superiority or headship of Lace- 
demon. Argos never forgot that she had once been the chief 
power in the peninsula, and her feeling towards Sparta was that 
of a jealous, but impotent, competitor. By what steps the de- 
cline of her power had taken place, we are unable to make out, 
nor can we trace the succession of her kings subsequent to Phei- 
dén. It has been already stated that, about 669 B. c., the Ar- 
geians gained a victory over the Spartans at Hysiz, and that 
they expelled from the port of Nauplia its preéxisting inhabi- 
tants, who found shelter, by favor of the Lacedemonians, at the 
port of Mothéné, in Messenia :2 Damokratidas was then king of 
Argos. Pausanias tells us that Meltas, the son of Lakidés, was 
the last descendant of Temenus who succeeded to this dignity ; 
. he being condemned and deposed by the people. Plutarch, 
however, states that the family of the Herakleids died out, and 
that another king, named Augén, was chosen by the people at 
the indication of the Delphian oracle.3 Of this story, Pausanias 
appears to have known nothing. His language implies that the 
kingly dignity ceased with Meltas, — wherein he is undoubtedly 
mistaken, since the title existed, though probably with very lim- 
ited functions, at the time of the Persian war. Moreover, there 
is some ground for presuming that the king of Argos was even 
at that time a Herakleid,— since the Spartans offered to him a 
third part of the command of the Hellenic force, conjointly with 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 4, 19. * Pausan. iv. 24, 2; iv. 35, 2. 

3 Pausan. ii. 19,2; Plutarch (Cur Pythia nunc non reddat oracula, etc. c. 
5, p. 896; De Fortuna Alexandri, c. 8, p. 340). Lakidés, king of Argos, is 
also named by Plutarch as luxurious and effeminate (De capienda ab hosti- 
bus utilitate, c. 6, p. 89). 

O. Miiller (Hist. of Dorians, iii. 6, 10) identifies Lakidés, son of Meltas, 
named by Pausanias, with Ledkédés son of Pheidén, named by Herodotus 
as one of the suitors for the daughter ot Kleisthenés the Sikyonian (vi. 
127); and he thus infers that Meltas must have been deposed ang succceded 
by A®gon, about 560 B.c. This conjecture seems to me not much to he 
trusted. 
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their own two kings.!_ The conquest of Thyreatis by the Spar. 
tans deprived the Argeians of a valuable portion of their Perice- 
kis, or dependent territory; but Ornes, and the remaining 
portion of Kynuria,? still continued to belong to them; the plain 
round their city was very productive ; and except Sparta, there 
was no other power in Peloponnesus superior to them. Mykens 
and Tiryns, nevertheless, seem both to have been independent 
states at the time of the Persian war, since both sent contingents 
to the battle of Platea, at a time when Argos held aloof and 
rather favored the Persians. At what time Kleénz became the 
ally, or dependent, of Argos, we cannot distinctly make out. 
During the Peloponnesian war, it is numbered in that character 
along with Ornex ;3 but it seems not to have lost its autonomy 
about the year 470 B. c., at which period Pindar represents the 
Kleonzans as presiding and distributing prizes at the Ne- 
mean games.4 The grove of Nemea was less than two miles 
from their town, and they were the original presidents of 
this great festival, a function of which they were subsequently 
robbed by the Argeians, in the same manner as the Pisatans had 
been treated by the Eleians with reference to the Olympic Agén. 
The extinction of the autonomy of Kleénz and the acquisition 
of the presidency of the Nemean festival by Argos, were doubt- 
less simultaneous, but we are unable to mark the exact time; for 
the statement of Eusebius, that the Argeians celebrated the 
Nemean festival as early as the 53d Olympiad, or 568 B. ¢., is 
contradicted by the more valuable evidence of Pindar.5 


1 Herodot. vii. 149. 

* Herodot. viii. 78. 

Strabo distinguishes two places called Ornex ; one a village in the Argeian 
territory, the other a town between Corinth and Sikyén: but I doubt whether 
there ever were two places so called: the town or village dependent on Argos 
seems the only place (Strabo, viii. p. 376). 

3 Thucyd. v. 67-vi. 95. 

The Kledneeans are also said to have aided the Argeians in the destruction 
of Mykene, conjointly with the Tegeatans: from hence, however, we cannot 
infer anything as to their dependence at that time (Strabo, viii. p. 377). 

4 Pindar, Nem. x. 42. KAewvaiwy mpd¢ dvdpdv rerpaxec (compare Nem. iv. 
L7). KAewvaiov r’ an’ aydvoe, ete. 

® See Corsini Dissertation. Agonistice, iii. 2. 

The tenth Nemean Ode of Pindar is on this point peculiarly good evi- 
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Of Corinth and Siky6én it will be more convenient to speak 
when we survey what is called the Age of the Tyrants, or Des- 
pots; and of the inhabitants of Achaia (who occupied the south- 
ern coast of the Corinthian gulf, westward of Siky6n, as far as 
Cape Araxus, the north-western point of Peloponnesus), a few 
words exhaust our whole knowledge, down to the time at which 
we are arrived. These Achzans are given to us as representing 
the ante-Dorian inhabitants of Laconia, whom the legend affirms 
to have retired under Tisamenus to the northern parts of Pelo- 
ponnesus, from whence they expelled the preéxisting Ionians 
and occupied the country. The race of their kings is said to 
have lasted from Tisamenus down to Ogygus,! — how long, we 
do not know. After the death of the latter, the Achzan towns 
formed each a separate republic, but with periodical festivals and 
sacrifice at the temple of Zeus Homarius, affording opportunity 
of settling differences and arranging their common concerns. 
Of these towns, twelve are known from Herodotus and Strabo, 
— Pelléné, Avgira, ASge, Bura, Heliké, Agium, Rhypes, Pa- 
tre, Phare, Olenus, Dymé, Tritza.2 But there must originally 
have been some other autonomous towns besides these twelve ; 
for in the 23d Olympiad, Ikarus of Hyperésia was proclaimed 


as victor, and there seems good reason to believe that Hyperésia, © 


an old town of the Homeric Catalogue, was in Achaia.3 It is 
affirmed that, before the Achsan occupation of the country, the 
Ionians had dwelt in independent villages, several of which were 


dence, inasmuch as it is composed for, and supposed to be sung by Theizus, 
a native of Argos. Had there been any jealousy then subsisting between 
Argos and Kleéne on the subject of the presidency of this festival, Pindar 
would never, on such an occasion, have mentioned expressly the Kleénzans 
as presidents. 

The statements of the Scholia on Pindar, that the Corinthians at one time 
celebrated the Nemean games, or that they were of old celebrated at Sikyén, 
seem unfounded (Schol. Pind. Arg. Nem., and Nem. x. 49). 

1 Polyb. ii. 41. * Herodot. i. 145; Strabo, viii. p. 385. 

® Pausan. iv. 15,1; Strabo, viii. p. 388 ; Homer, Iliad, ii. 578. Pausanias 
seems to have forgotten this statement, when he tells us that the name of 
Hyperésia was exchanged for that of Avgeira, during the time of the Ionian 
occupation of the country (vii. 26,1; Steph. Byz. copies him, v. Alyecpa). 
It is doubtful whether the two names designate the same place, no: does 
Strabo conceive that they did. 
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subsequently aggregated into towns; thus Patre was formed by 
a coalescence of seven villages, Dymé from eight (one of which 
wrs named Teuthea), and Avgium also from seven or eight. 
But all these towns were small, and some of them underwent a 
farther junction one with the other; thus Atgz was joined with 
Egeira, and Olenus with Dymé.! All the authors seem disposed 
to recognize twelve cities, and no more, in Achaia; for Polybius, 
still adhering to that number, substitutes Leontium and Keryneia 
in place of Atge and Rhypes; Pausanias gives Keryneia in 
place of Patre.2 We hear of no facts respecting these Achzan ° 
towns until a short time before the Peloponnesian war, and even 
then their part was inconsiderable. 

The greater portion of the territory comprised under the 
-name of Achaia was mountain, forming the northern descent of 
those high ranges, passable only through very difficult gorges, 
which separate the country from Arcadia to the south, and which 
throw out various spurs approaching closely to the gulf of Co- 
rinth. A strip of flat land, with white clayey soil, often very 
fertile, between these mountains and the sea, formed the plain 
of each of the Achzxan towns, which were situated for the most 
part upon steep outlying eminences overhanging it. From the 
‘mountains between Achaia and Arcadia, numerous streams flow 
into the Corinthian gulf, but few of them are perennial, and the 
whole length of coast is represented as harborless.3 

1 Strabo, viii. pp. $37, 342, 386. * Polyb. ii. 41 

2 See Leake’s Travels in Morea. c. xxvii. and xxxi. 
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